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The above illustration 
shows how to turn the 
hem with the Ezy-Hem 
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The Ezy-Hem Skirt Gauge is made of nickel-plated steel, simple to put to- 
gether and operate, and each gauge is packed in attractive, individual box, 
with full instructions for use. 

Postively one of the greatest time and labor saving devices ever invented 
for the woman who makes her own clothes, or for the dressmaker. We know 
this to be a fact because the Gauge has been tried out thoroughly in the homes 
of several of the men and women employed on our offices. 

Did you ever know a woman who did not have a hard time hanging ber 
skirt and getting the length even all the way around? I'll wager that you 
yourself have had this very difficulty dozens of times. You can avoid the 
embarrassment of awkward looking, poorly hanging skirts by using this 
Gauge. 

Honestly the Ezy-Hem Skirt Gauge is worth its weight in gold to you, or 
any other woman who makes dresses. The Ezy-Hem Gauge is sure to de- 
light you, because 

l It quickly, easily and accurately turns the bottom skirt hem evenly 
at every point. 

2. It saves time, trouble and expense, and prevents spoiled or unevenly 
hemmed skirts, which are always unsightly and a source of discomfort to 
the wearer. 

3. Itis instantly adjustable to any desired height, and so simple to operat 
that even a woman inexperienced in dressmaking can use it successfully. 

4. It positively assures a properly hanging skirt, and gives that dress; 
effect so essential to a woman's correct and stylish appearance. 

5. Your hardest and most important problem in skirt making is thus 
solved easily and accurately, without the assistance of a professional dress- 
maker. 

I have bought several hundred of these vonderful conveniences, and am 
going to give you the benefit of my bargain by making you the follow- 
ing liberal offer: 

Ezy-Hem Skirt Gauge given for two one-year new, renewal or exten- 
sion subscriptions at 25 cents each, or for one one-year subscription and 15 
cents additional 






























Beautiful U. 


tional 


This flag is large size—3 feet 
wide and 5 feet long. 
best quality flag 
Colors guaranteed not to fade 
orrun, It has 48 stars on blue 
field Stripes sewed 
double seams. Extra durable 
heading with strong metal rings 
through which rope passes for support of flag. 
Flag as described above 
given for four one-year new, 
subscriptions at 25 cents each, or for two one-year 
subscriptions at 25 cents each and 25 cents addi- 


Made of 
bunting. 


with 


wire cone into the jar, anc 


Glory to display on such oc- a ready for use again. 


flies is by the use of the Santiflytrap. 
screwed on to any size—pint, quart or two quart, fruit-jar. 

Sugar or syrup placed underneath attracts flies by the swarm. After they 

have tasted the sweets they fly or crawl up through the hole in the top of the 

f then haven't sense enough to get out. When the 

Everv family should have Old jar is partly filled, boiling water can be poured in, flies dumped out, and the 


The Santiflytrap 








Every day we are becoming better 
acquainted with the great amount of 
sickness and ill-health caused by filth 
and disease-carrying flies. ‘“‘Swat the 
fly” is the ery beginning to be heard all 
over the country. Everywhere health 
departments are giving attention to 
this national pest. 

The very latest and one of the best 
means of destroying large numbers of 
This trap is all in one piece and can be 


1e Saniflytrap is simple but very effective. It beats having poisons and 





grown folks. ‘ 


two or three of these dandy doll sets. 


they desire. 


ster’s baby clothes will just fit her. 


ticoats, shoes and stockings. 


renewal or extension 
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Family of three dolls—mother doll and two 
baby dolls—given for two one-year subscriptions 
at 25 cents each, or for one one-year new, renewal 
or extension subscription and 10 cents additional. 
Make the children happy by getting them 


Mothers and Fathers, this set of three dolls 
will surely delight your little ones. The dolls can 
not be broken, and they will stand the hardest 
usage. What better play-mates could the children 
have than this family of three dolls? The children 
can sit on the dolls and bend their arms and 
legs or make them sit down or stand up just as 


The mother doll is so large that the young- 
You can 
imagine how much fun the little ones will 
have dressing dolly in their baby dresses, pet- 


The mother doll is 27 inches tall and her 
arms are larger around than the average size 
wrist of a child. Dollie’s waist measure is 1144 
inches, and the circumference of her head is 
1244 inches. The mother doll has waxen color- 
ed curls which appear tied with a pink ribbon. 

She has cherry red lips and dark eyebrows. 
The baby dolls are each 54% inches tall. 

Family of three dolls—mother doll and 
two baby dolls—-given for two one-year sub- 
scriptions at 25 cents each, or for one-year new. 
renewal or extension, and 10 cents additional. 


easions as Decoration Day sticky fly papers around the house which might cause discomfort and even 
and the 4th of July. death to small children. Every family should have a number of them. 
The fla inspires ¢ Saniflytrap given for two one-year subscriptions at 25 cents, or for one one- 
ag spires & year new, renewal or extension subscription and 10 cents additional. 
greater patriotism, As it would be difficult to ship without breaking, we do not furnish the glass 
and has a whole- jar. Any old pint size fruit jar may be used. 
some effect on 
boys and girls it 
as well as JULI 























STRAWBERRY HULLER ! 





The strawberry season will soon arrive, bringing with it the red, ripe, delicious ber- 


wo “‘Nip- 


ries we alllove so well. Strawberries and cream, short-cake, strawberry pie and berries 
preserved for winter use are all enjoyed by the whole family, father, mother, son and 
daughter. But only the mother, and perhaps the daughter, understand what a task 
it is to separate the berries from the green stem or hull. 

Using the fingers in the old fashioned way for hulling strawberries is such a slow, 
tedious and dirty job. The hands become soiled and stained. The berries are often 
so soft as to be difficult to handle. The seeds and acid get under the finger-nails and 
cause soreness; and, all in all, it is a disagreeable and tiresome job. 

The “‘Nip-It’’ Strawberry Huller shown above overcomes all these objectionable 
features. The huller is so made, and it does the work so quickly and easily that the 
berries are not mashed and messy, no juice is spilled or squeezed out, the hands are not 
stained, and seeds and acid do not get under and irritate the finger-nails. 

In addition to these several uses, the huller will be found of great service in picking 

in feathers out of chickens when prepari 
,ousewife knows what a difficult and disagreeable task that is. The tweezer-like con- 

struction of the puller makes pin feather picking easy. 
te Hullers given as premium for only one one-year new, renewal or 


for market or the home table. Every 


exension subscription to Successful Farming at 25 cents 
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FOR THE BUSY, PRACTICAL, WORKING FARMERS OF AMERICA, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS. 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advert'ser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
soncern. Advertisements for patent med- 
cines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the ad- 
vertiser to the homes of our friends. 


tobacco, 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home through the pages of Success- 
ful Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your Bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guaran- 


tee covers the manufacturer's promises whether you 


buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer 
this 


When you answer an advertisement refer to 


guarantee. 

Agents or Help Wanted 

Automobiles and Tires 

Barn Equipment 

Bees and Supplies. . 

Bicycles... See 

Binder Engines... 

Bolster Springs 

Books... 

Building Materi: al. 41, 39, 32, 25, 2: 
Carriages and Buggies 

Cameras. ee 
Canning Outfits 
Caponizing Instruments 
Churns..... : 

Clocks. . 
Clothing— Men's 
Clothing— Women's 
Coaster Brake 
Corn Planters 





Cream Separators 31, 30, 29, 28, 4 
Engines, Gasolene 39, 36, 35. 22, 18 
Engines, Gasolene or Kerosene 39, 17, 15, 13 
Ensilage Cutters 3 13 
Elevators .3l 
Fencing Materials 25 
Fishing Tackle : 
Fly Repeliants and Traps 2 
Food — Provisions 12 
Furnaces... . 17 
Gates... 25 
Grain Drills. . 34 
Grain Bins.. 39, 23 
Grindstones. . 29 
Harrows.... 34 
Harvesters and Binders — 
Hay _ Presses 25, 23, 22, 16 
Hay Stack Covers 16 
Ice Cream Freezers 46 
Lawn Mowers 20 
Land and Real Estate 34, 12 
Lightning Rods and Arresters 39, 22 
Livestock . 10, 25, 18 
Lumber... 39, 32, 12 
Manure Spre aders =~ 34 
Motor Cycles .- 38, 36, 25, 17, 15 
Mowers. .34 
Musical Instruments 25, 22 
Old Money ‘ ..38 
Patent Attorneys M 42, 38, 23 
Patterns. ; 47, 41 
Plows.... 34 
Polishing Material bak <a 12 
Potato Diggers 15 
Poultry, Pigeons, etc 38 
Poultry Feeds and Remedies wi 38 
Publications o1, 48, 45, 43, 41, 38, 37, 21, 2 
Pumps and Pump Jacks , 36 
Roofing..... 41, 25, 16, 11 
Sad Irons.... 42, 38 
Scales........ : 34 
8c issors . . : 41 
Seeds, Field. 39, 12 
Beeds, Garden. .12 
Schools...... 48, 38, 25, 22 
Shade Rollers. . 46 
Shears........ ‘ 41 
Silo Fillers... . 30, 13 
Stanchions. . 21 
Stoek Foods and Conditioners 33 
Stove Lining. 38 
Stud Sockets .23 
Talking Machines and Phonographs 48, 46 
Telephones. . 48, 35 
Temperance Drinks 43 
ires—See Automobiles 11 
Toci Sharpeners 29 
Tractors, Gasolene and Kerosene 21, 18 
Twine... ‘ 20 
ry "pewriters 418 
Vacation Ry Rates 36 
Vacuum Cleaners 38 
Veterinary Remedies 33, 28, 24, 23, 22 
Wagons 34, 16 
Watches and Jewelry 85 
Water Works 36, 23 
W heels— W agon and Buggy 24, 16 
Windmills eee 
WES MS ccctcsvivons cvc¥esduyssbeovees 36 


Our Guarantee to 
Our Advertisers 


Any advertiser or any advertising agent using 
space in Successful Farming has the right to in- 
vestigate our circulation in any way they choose 
at any time they choose, and we assure them of 
our active cooperation in such examination. [If 


such examination fails to show 606,000 circulation 
in any one month beginning September, 1912, the 
advertiser is entitled to full return of all the 
money he has paid for space in Successful Farm- 
ing in any month in which we have failed to fur- 
circulation. 


nish 600,000 











From Friend to Friend. 


ADVERTISING AND THE COST OF 
LIVING 

One of our readers has figured out that 
so much advertising is one of the reasons 
for the high cost of living and it may be 
that others have that idea. Our friend 
seems to think the cost of advertising is 
added to the cost of manufacture to in- 
crease the cost to the consumer. 

In the first place the advertising in 
Successful Farming very directly and 
definitely reduces athe cost of one item. 
Instead of paying 25 cents a year for Suc- 
cessful Farming, you would have to pay 
at least $1 a year if it was not for the 
advertising. Your 25 cents a year does 
not begin to pay the cost of paper and ink 
and printing and binding and trimming 
and mailing, to say nothing of editorial 
expense in the way of special writers on 
various subjects, and the cost of illus- 
trations and beautiful cover drawings. 
The advertising pays the difference and 
you get the benefit of a $1 paper for 25 
cents because we carry the advertising 
we do. 

We can get a good price for advertis- 
ing because Successful Farming reaches 
more than 600,000 farm homes, and it is 
cheaper for these advertisers to tell their 
story through Successful Farming than in 
any other way. They pay us $42 an inch, 
and that sounds like a whole lot of money. 
But if you will divide $42 (the cost of 1 
inch advertisement one time), by 600,000, 
which is the circulation we guarantee to 
advertisers, you will see that it costs them 
only seven one-thousandths of a cent to 
send a l-inch advertisement to you in 
your copy of Successful Farming. It 
would cost them 1 cent, or more than 142 
times as much, to send you a postal card, 
and it would cost them 2 cents, or more 
than 284 times as much, to send you a 
letter. If they sent a man the cost would 
be still greater. 

As a matter of fact; advertising has 
decreased the cost of merchandise to the 
consumer. Most manufacturers adver- 
tise because it reduces the cost of selling. 

A friend of mine recently went into a 
small store in Chicago that does not ad- 
vertise. He bought a necktie and paid 
50 cents for it. Then he went to another 
store that does some advertising and 
bought a tie exactly like the first one, 
but paid only 40 cents. Finally he went 
to a store that does a great deal of adver- 
tising and bought exactly the same kind 
of a tie for 29 cents. Advertising had in- 
creased the volume of business so that the 
advertiser did not need to charge an 
exorbitant profit, and besides he could buy 
cheaper in quantities from the manu- 
facturer. The same argument holds good 
with the things advertised in Successful 
Farming. Advertising is the most eco- 
nomical way to sell goods, whether they 
are shipped direct by the manufacturer or 
delivered through your dealer. 

Aside from that the things that are 
continuously advertised must be good 
value, honestly made and honestly sold, 
for dishonest adv ertising can not be 
permanently successful. Buyers, pub- 
lishers and honest advertisers are all com- 
bined to destroy the dishonest adver- 
tisers. 

Advertising serves to distribute re- 
liable information concerning improved 
methods and labor saving machinery, so 
that a farmer is enabled to do more ef- 
fective work, and get vastly better re- 
sults than his ancestors did. In that way it 
not only reduces the cost of production, 
but reduces the cost of living. 

E. T. MEREDITH, 
Publisher. 
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$A (The Price You Get for About 8-1bs.of Butter) 
Puts This Big fine SEPARATOR 


In Your Prise: 


fa ButterflyCream 
Separators are 
made. 














Then the machine itself will earn the 
ther easy rments before they are due. 
Eycplie det: F ALBAUGH- DOVER CO. HOME 








Just think what this liberal offer means to Fiamma 
you. You can now obtain one of these Biiiieas 
big, fine, labor-saving, money-making 
separators DIRECT FROM OUR FAC- 
TORY by making a payment of only $2 
down—the price you get for about 8 pounds of 
butter. You have the machine to use twicea 
day on your farm—you get one-fourth to one- 
third more cream—you have fresh warm skim 
milk for the calves, pigs and chickens—you do fe 
away with dirty milk pans and cans, making Bim 
housework easier for the women folks, and before 
you realize it this big money-maker is all paid for 
out of your extra cream profits. You don’t feel 
the cost at all. Surely this isa splendid oppor- 
tunity for you to get one of the finest separators 
made—one of the famous New Butterflys, of which 
thousands are in daily use, You can’t afford to miss it. 


New Butterfly 


/, 


7 “Ty “ty 


VAEPSEDEMDAEISL GONE TGLERG LS I 


Z 


72.73 


Cream Separators 


3 Only $2 Down—1 Year to Pay 
buys the New Butterfly Junior No. 2 


—light running, easy cleaning, close skim- 
ming, durable—pay only $2.00 down and then $2.00 


a month for eleven months— no interest to ——— extras. Skims 95 quarts 
a 





of milk per hour. Guaranteed a life-time. de also in four larger 
sizes up to No. 5% shown here. Send the coupon below for FREE 
catalog folder and latest, rock-bottom, factory-to-farm price-list. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
Easy Payments—No Interest 


T . 
When you receive our catalog you can 
quickly decide which size New Butterfly 
Separator you want to try 30 days at ourrisk. Send 
only $2.00 with your order. We will gladly ship any machine 
we make—large or small — with this understanding, that you 
are to use it on your farm 30 days at our risk. If at the 
end of this trial you are not fully satisfied—if you are not ing. Te ly S2dow 
convinced beyond all doubt that the New Butterfly Separator and email monthly payments. 
is the best separator you can buy even at twice the price we ask, simply Proof From Actual Users 


return it to us at our expense and we will refund every penny you have 














This out 
shows our big 
size 544. Skime50 
to 600 of milk 

hour. Has easy 
cleaning, one piece 
Aluminum skimmin 
device, low tank an 
frictionless pivot ball 















07) 















aid including the freight charges both ways. YOU DON’T RISK A Aone Dover Cony Culege, DL. Separator has 
SINGLE PENNY by accepting is : ce se whiz roved to be the best ing machine on the farm. 
SINGLE PENNY by accepting this offer. You take no chance whatever. - ap ttt 4g 7 Hf yg 3 


the month of October. I can recommend it to be 
as easy running and as easy toclean as any on the 


market. Yours very truly, 
& n e Oo u oO n <> a Williamstown, Ohio. 0. 0. TRAOKLER. 
Albaugh-Dover Oo., Chicago. Li. 


PS Ay Dear Sirs: We have been usingone ofthe New 





Butterfly Cream Separators for about four years 
and will say it is the easiest runnifig, easiest 








Just fill out the coupon at the right and take advan- _ieanqt_and closest skimming machine I ever 
tage of this remarkable offer at once. Never before have you *Dounciison lows,” CHAS HL. KIRCHNER. 

had such an opportunity—perhaps never again will it be so 

easy tor you to get one of these big, hine, labor-saving, money-making =as@s = se sa se 
n lines. When our 1913 stock is sold this offer must be withdrawn. Please mail me your FREE Catalog Folder with full 
You should act quickly. Send the coupon NOW and get our big, FREE Goscrigtion of ail cles, Tacterpéotacm geiess ant 
Catalog Folder, printed in colors, with astonishingly low factory-to- ET, alll SIE PE 


2 BR Qrecantncunntnaeusase. coaccncecsccesunerecsssecsccusssasses 


farm pri Address 
ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. 74St%ec"anair® 5 <-—————— : 
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A CLOUD LIKE A MAN’S HAND 


By GEO. F. STRATTON 
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HE year 1912, unprecedented for its great crops, brought 

a strange warning to the men who raised those crops. 

This warning is a little cloud like a man’s hand, very 
faintly seen in many sections, but very distinct in others; so 
distinct that along the index finger of that hand may be seen 
in dark, unmistakable certainty, the words, “Sherman Act.” 

While that little cloud is hovering over every part of this 
large and gifted country the writer will relate particularly its 
appearance in a section and over an industry with which he is 
in close touch. In one of the larger cities of the far West it 
was found throughout last summer that fruit could not be 
obtained at retail at any lower prices than prevailed the sum- 
mer before when the crops had been cut in half, or worse, bv 
late frosts. Through the year of bounty the newspapers had 
frequent scare-heads about the magnificent crops of fruits over 
the entire section, and every man who came in from the coun- 
try confirmed the news. But the consumers had to take it all 
out in print; they got no more fruit of any description for a 
dollar than in the previous very poor year. 

Producers Made the Goat 

One dealer was asked the cause. With a knowing grin and 
shrug of the shoulders he growled: 

“Tt’s the fruit trust! All those associations are in together, 
and they make the prices.” 

That assertion was echoed, with variations, by the other 
wholesalers, one of whom added, openly, that the grower’s 
associations ought to be Shermanized; and the public—the 
consuming public—were not long in echoing that sentiment. 
Not that they cared particularly upon whom the W‘ckersham 
fist fell, but they felt that someone should be Shermanized; 
and as combinations of any description have been talked out of 
association with big, broad and baldly honest men, it began to 
be whispered that the produce growers’ associations were shortly 
and swiftly about to receive all that was coming to them. One 
of the wholesale dealers elucidated this public-spirited sentiment 
by a canvas sign across the front of his store: ‘Competition is 
the Life of Trade. No Trust in Ours!” 

Scares Association Out of Business 

Sounds drastic, does it not? And it had some effect. One 
small association got nervous and instead of waiting for gov- 
ernment action, segregated itself. 

Another talked of doing that, but it has a manager who had 
organized the association as a sole refuge for himself and his 
neighbors from bankruptcy and unfair middlemen; and he was a 
fighter. He met this Shermanizing threat by a string of af- 
fidavits of the biggest; growers in the sec- 
tion, giving specific prices received from 
dealers for fruit on specific dates. 

Side by side with those he gave 
specific prices paid on the same dates 
for the same fruits by city housekeepers 
—actual charges on actual store bills. 
The average ratio of increase from the 
time the goods left the producer until 
they reached the consumer was shown 
to be 287 per cent; and the finger of anti- 
trust procedure wavered for a while over 
the small gfoup of wholesalers who had 
boldly and shrewdly endeavored to put 
the responsibility for high prices onto the 
producers. 

More Trees Cut Down Than Planted 

But the little cloud still hangs in the 
sky. In a conversation last winter with 
the agent for one of the large nursery 
companies who has always done good 
trade in this section, he said: 

‘I’ve hardly sold a tree this winter. 
I don’t know what’s the matter. Last 
year showed what you can do here in 
bruit, both in quality and quantity; but 
yet, I'll bet that from what I see and 











Train loads of fruit wasted 





hear, more trees ’Il be cut out before spring than planted.” 

He is emphatically right in that. There is such an intense 
distrust of the future, from the present outcry for free and un- 
trammelled competition, that no man will invest another dollar 
while there is risk of recession into the old dog-eat-dog policy 
of each man for himself. And the feeling that there is such risk 
has been aroused, and is kept active, by what is being done to 
others. 

The Lima Bean Growers’ Association of California is, at date 
of writing, being prosecuted under the Sherman Anti-trust 
law, as is also the Elgin Creameries Association. One of the 
great Apple Growers’ associations of the Northwest is threat- 
ened; also a Sheepmen’s Association of Idaho. One of the large 
Prune Drying Cooperative societies of California has been scared 
out of existence, and a truck farmer’s association in the Salt 
Lake Valley has held its last meeting. 

I do not know what the feeling is among Eastern farmers re- 
garding this development. I write only of what I know, and 
that is, that West of the Rockies the feeling is growing stronger, 
daily, that farmers of every description may as well make up 
their minds that until the slogan of Hoch der Competition and 
Knock der Combination has sobered off, they will have to keep 
on the right side—that is, the strictly legal side—of the fence, 
and hand over to the man on the fence—the middle man— 
just whatever that gentleman pleases to demand; a business 
system which the consuming public has been very nicely edu- 
cated up to. 

The cloud is small now, but it will be larger before it is dis- 

lled, and its shadow resting on any sensitive business can not 

ut be harmful. The great trusts and combinations, long estab- 
lished and splendidly organized, will suffer but little, if at all. 
That is already demonstrated. Their immensity of resource 
makes them impervious to any such “frivolousness”’, as segre- 
gation. 
Regulation and not Segregation 

But the law is no respecter of size. The small must come 
under the lash as well as the great; and the innumerable little 
combinations—although perfectly innocent and vitally neces- 
sary to the solvency of their constituents, will have to stand in 
suspense until a reaction of sentiment results in regulation in- 
stead of segregation —a regulation also of disastrous competi- 
tion as well as of combination. 

Perhaps, until that happy change of policy, the industry 
of farming in all its ramifications will suffer the most, because 
of the threatening finger at the only gleam of scientific, system- 
atic, economical distribution of products 
that has ever been devised or suggested 
—the Cooperative Association. Capital, 
even in the smallest units, is afraid of 
the uncertainty of investment in the 
necessary equipment and appliances, 
which may at any moment, by that ac- 
cusing finger pointing at combination, 
become junk. 

In the Cache and Salt Lake Valleys in 
Utah are a few canneries for taking care 
of the excellent peas and tomatoes pro- 
duced by a peculiarly adaptive soil and 
climate. The demand for these goods is 
very larze, and about a year ago a 
splendid movement for enlargement and 
development was made—a plan to con- 
solidate those canneries, build more and 
equip all with the finest modern appli- 
ances. The capital required for the 
whole comprehensive plan was two mil- 
lion dollars, and every dollar was ready 
when the suggestion came in that such 
consolidation would come under the 
Sherman law, and the matter was 
dropped. 
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VOX POPULI 


HE voice of the people is the voice of God , says an old 
sy adage. When an innocent Gallilean stood before th 
court of Pilate who said unto the mob that cried out for 
his life, ‘Why, what evil hath he done?” they cried out the more 
exceedingly, ‘Crucify him!’”’ Was the voice of the people 
the voice of God then? Is it a safe saying? But hold! It was 
not the voice of the people crying, ‘“‘Crucify him!’ The people 
were on the side of Christ. It was the standpat political ring 
that wanted his life. 

The voice of the people is the safest guide we have. Lincoln 
recognized that fact when he said, “You can’t fool all the peo- 
ple all the time.” 

This is why the initiative and the referendum are so eagerly 
sought by the people and so bitterly fought by Special Privilege. 
This trusting legislation to the people-—“‘the common people!’ — 
gives the close-ring politicians and the agents of Special Privi- 
lege a chill and a shock. “Oh horrors! How can we milk the 
public if the people are going to make the laws?” 

So be it. The public wants something to say about what 
laws shall be passed or not passed when our servants fail to do 
the right thing. The people want the same privilege that the 
farmer has of telling his hired men what he wants them to do. 

Get the government back into the hands of the people. The 
initiative and the referendum is a means to that end. 


WHO KNOWS? 


S there a money trust? The Pujo House Committee on 
Banking and Currency has been prying into this perplexing 
problem for a long time, and after examining eminent finan- 
ciers it has a pretty good notion that there is a money trust. 

jut the great banking house of J. P. Morgan and Company 
comes back at the Committee and says that the Committee’s 
resolution “implies.a conception impossible in sound theory, 
and wholly impossible in practice, such theory being that a 
comparatively small group of men, chiefly centered in New 
York City, can and do obtain such complete mastery over the 
financial machinery of 100,000,000 of independent people that 
they have power to cause this whole country incalculable dis- 
tress 


So there you are. /s there a money trust? 


GOVERNOR HODGES FOR COMMISSION 
GOVERNMENT 


HEY do original things in Kansas. The citizens of tha, 
i 4 state are right up on their toes every minute, and make 

a home run whenever a new and better way of doing 
things is discovered or suggested. 

Governor Hodges sees in the old clumsy way of legislation by 
a big House and a smaller Senate, a very weak and unrepre- 
sentative method of law making. 

Hold any state legislature up and look at it. 
thing like 2°u men divided into two parts, one supposed to rep- 
resent the dear people, the other to act as a check on the follies 
of the representatives. These men are chosen every two years. 
It is a political game from start to finish. You, my dear Mr. 
vote for just two of these men—one in each house. 
If you want anything 


You see some- 


Farmer, 
You have no strings on the rest of them. 


you must appeal through your state senator or representative. 
He may be “some pumpkins’”’—a man of power who gets what 
his constituents want—or he may not; more likely not. These 
two men representing you may not pull together. Jf they do 
nol you are not represented at all, for one vote cancels theother. 
The other “ninety and nine’”’ are not in your foldand don’t care 
a rap about your threats; you can’t defeat them. 

During every session of a legislature there are hundreds of 
bills presented. It is impossible for any human being to give 
much consideration to any great number and vote on the 
merits of the bills. The session lasts some sixty to ninty days 
and things go through that contain “jokers,’”’ or are worse than 
no laws. The system is one big political play day with a mul- 
titude of worthless laws enacted to make a showing. 

Governor Hodges proposes, say eight men chosen from dif- 
ferent sections of the state, receiving a salary that will pay them 
to stay on the job all the time, elect them for five or six years, 
and hold each man accountable to all the state for all he does. 
Provide a recall and you have true representation. More 
votes would be represented by one man than in the old way. 
In such a commission no man could hide behind anything or 
anybody. 

Such a state legislative commission would be moredeliberate, 
sift every question to the bottom, be less apt to go off half 
cocked, and enact fewer but better laws. We have too many 
laws now—and too few good ones worth enforcing. 

Think this over. It is as good for any state as for Kansas. 
The politicians will not like the idea. But do you? 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
T is coming as sure as anything—if the women do not adopt 
the smashing tactics of the English women. If they do they 
will delay their cause for years. A womanly woman who 
has a good cause and can back it by a good straight argument 
can win her case every time. A campaign of education is all 
that is needed. The “rough house” tactics will never do in this 
country. 
SWINDLED 
NFORTUNATELY for legitimate business, many very 
U worthy things are put before the public by swindlers. 
It gives the business a black eye in the minds of those 
who have been stung. For instance, who has not heard of the 
lightning rod swindler and the fruit tree swindler, the stallion 
swindler, the fake gold mine and many other crooked deals? 
Every one of these may be legitimate business deals if con- 
tracted between honest men. There are good lightning rods 
and good rod agents; there are good fruit trees and good 
nurseries; there are good stallions, worth all the money asked 
by legitimate breeders or importers; there are real gold mines 
that haven’t been “‘salted.”’ 

How can the farmer know when he is dealing with a crook? 
How can he protect himself? 

Take the things mentioned, which are only typical of all. By 
corresponding with a manufacturer of lightning rods who ad- 
vertises in a “guaranteed” farm paper, you can make a deal 
that will not lead you into the hands of a crooked agent if you 
make sure the Agent represents the company with whom you 
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have been corresponding. So with the matter of fruit trees. 
You can deal with reliable horse breeders or importers and need 
not buy a stallion that has no merit, at two or three prices. 

Goods advertised in a reliable farm paper are safe. You 
need not deal with wandéring “‘agents’’ who have no responsi- 
bility and who are gone as soon as they “‘soak”’ you. The real 
agent of a concern can show letters of identification. You can 
get word from headquarters as to when and who to expect to 
call upon you as their representative. 

The safest way is to deal with local merchants or with ad- 
vertisers who take space in farm papers that protect their 
readers from unscrupulous concerns. Buy established trade 
mark goods and you are buying reputation they can’t afford to 
sacrifice by a crooked deal. 

Never sign your name to any “order,” paper, or “receipt” in 
the hands of a stranger. He may ask to store something in 
your barn for a day or so while he is gone. He wants you to 
simply receipt a paper “showing the company where the goods 
are.” You may find that you have bought those goods and 
given your note for same. There are many ways they have of 
getting the names of wealthy farmers on paper they hold. Look 
out for the carbon copy! Look out for the fine print! Look out 
for everything and don’t sign until you have your banker or 
lawyer see what you are signing. By the way, don’t close any 
deal with a stranger until you have talked it over with your wife. 


THE RECALL “JOKER” IN KANSAS LAW 


— Legislature of Kansas did a great stunt when it passed 
a bill providing for the recall—but only those who voted 
for an official can vote for his recall! 

That was a bright move. A man can only be recalled by 
his friends! His official record would have to be very rotten 
before his partisan friends would recall him. His recall would 
place a reflection upon the judgment of those who voted for 
him; it would discredit the party to which he and they belong, 
and the chances are ten to one that no one will ever be recalled 
under such a law. 

Somebody slipped one over on Kansas! 


GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE WITH COUNTY 
WORK 


2 United States Department of Agriculture is not at 
all backward. The government, through said depart- 

ment, pays about one-third the expenses of maintaining 
a county agriculturalist; in other words, it owns a one-third in- 
terest in the enterprise. Nevertheless, it feels that it should 
boss the job. 

An order has been issued which requires that all articles for 
publication in local newspapers shall be sent to the state 
leader, and by him ‘“‘to the officers having in charge the ter- 
ritory in which the writer works, and after approval by them, 
to the head of the office for his approval.’’ Articles which go 
into periodicals having a state-wide or broader distribution are 
‘“‘treated in the office in much the same way, except that after 
having been submitted to the head of the office they are, in 
turn, submitted to the other offices of the department which are 
interested in the subject matter, if any, and then to the chief 
of the bureau. If the matter is of sufficient importance it may 
also go to the Secretary of Agriculture.”’ 

Two copies of local notices and three copies of articles for 
wider distribution must be sent to the department. 

If the county agriculturalist of Podunk county wants to put a 
notice in the Squawville Squawker telling the farmers of the 
county that it is time to husk their pumpkins and emphasizing 
the importance of doing it on time, he must send two copies 
to Washington for approval. In the course of time he would 
probably receive instructions to insert the words “‘Cucurbita 
Pepo’’ in the place of ‘‘pumpkin’”’ and proceed. 

If a county agriculturalist discovered that the seed corn in 
his county was in bad condition and was inclined to call the 
atte.ation of other counties to the fact by the publication of an 
article in a paper having state-wide circulation, he must send 
three copies of the article to the “‘office.”’ After it has completed 
the course taken by the pumpkin article, the corn article must 
go to ‘‘the other offices of the department which are interested 
in the subject matter,” then to the chief of the bureau, and it 
may also go to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

If the various “‘offices’’ decide that the seed corn in said 





county really is in bad condition, that other counties should 
know about it, and that the article is adorned with a sufficient 
number of scientific terms, said agriculturalist will receive 
notice to go ahead. If the condition of the seed corn was dis- 
covered by mid-winter, and the wheels of the government 
red-tape moved at their usual velocity, the article should ap- 
pear in published form soon after the corn is planted. 

In the words of one of the county agriculturalists, “there is 
no question but that these regulations will cause more or less 
delay in getting out material. The most serious objection is 
that these restrictions and the red-tape of the government 
are inclined to put a damper on a fellow’s inclination to get 
things done.”’ 

The people of the counties are bearing the majority of the 
expense; people are always most interested in an enterprise 
of which they have control; in most cases they are paying suf- 
ficient salary to obtain men who do not require minute super- 
vision; in most cases the local man knows the problem vastly 
better than a far-off official; the best men will not enter or re- 
main in the work if they are to be “bound and gagged®’ or at 
least “hobbled”’ by red-tape. 

The order regarding the publication of articles is not in it- 
self a very serious matter, but it shows clearly the tendency 
of the government to dictate to county agents, even in minor 
matters. This certainly is undesirable, for verily the wheels 
of red-tape move slowly, and will greatly impede a county 
agent if he is entangled in their meshes. The government 
should help in this excellent work but should not assume more 
than a general supervision. Let the local people represent the 
controling interest. 


UNCLE SAM’S DRAINAGE PROBLEM 


ITH land enough to fill the boundaries of Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio, subject to overflow, or perpetually 
in swamp, how futile is it for a few interested land- 

holders to attempt to combat the evils, by the formation of 
little drainage districts. It is a national job. 

Uncle Sam owns the navigable rivers and has absolute con- 
trol, but his honor does not make the rivers behave. He has 
been too busy with “pork barrel’”’ tinkering to accomplish any- 
thing worth while. The states and the people living along the 
rivers have to protect themselves as best they can by levees, 
which at best are uncertain protection. 

It is quite unfair to the states cf Mississippi and Louisiana in 
particular to have to combat the floods poured upon them from 
the rivers to the north of them. It is not a local problem, and 
can only be solved by national supervision and national funds. 

The great swamp areas can not be drained by private enter- 
prise or funds, nor should they. Let the government own these 
swamps, drain them and sell them again, or furnish the money 
and engineer the system, as is done in irrigation works in the 
West. It is estimated that 50,000 people die yearly from 
malaria caused by being bitten by the malaria mosquito which 
breeds in the swamps. 

Little good it does a small community to attempt to stamp 
out mosquito marshes, when thousands of acres of swamp still 
surround it. Little good it does for a locality to build drain- 
age canals that are filled with silt from flood waters every 
spring, or for a city to attempt to keep back great walls of rush- 
ing water, that by government aid can be checked and con- 
trolled. 

It is up to Congress to see that Uncle Sam gets busy on this 
great job. It is worth more than the cost in saving property 
and lives, and in the restoration of millions of acres of good farm 


land. 


FREE SEED GRAFT CONTINUES 

‘““W WISH we could unite our efforts and abolish the congress- 

ional free seed nuisance. (graft),’’ says Albertus Brandt, of 

Wyoming, in a letter to this office. He further says: “When 
the government wants information it usually wants a com- 
mittee of ‘expert’ scientists to investigate and report, yet on 
every packet of free seeds is printed ‘Please report results to 
this department.’ I do not believe they want reports from Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, and I believe that such reports as the blinded 
ones send in go straight to the waste basket.” 
, You farmers can stop this if you want to. Just refuse the 
stuff. 
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PROBLEMS 


T he Curtis farm buildings assessed at $5,200, Taxed only $10.40 for school purposes. 


advising the Missouri farmers to vote for a change in the 

tax laws so that ultimately land values would bear the 
burden of taxation, these Missouri farmers thought we were 
going against their interests. Now that the heat of the cam- 
paign fas abated and men can think rationally on an import- 
unt matter, we venture a few illuminating examples of what 
single tax does for the farmer where it has been tried. 

With the exception that not to exceed 50 per cent of im- 
provement values may be taxed for such as school or road pur- 
poses, the British Columbia farmer pays taxes only on land. 
He is not fined for putting up fine buildings, for draining the 
low places, for fencing his land, or for owning a piano, a watch, 
or automobile, or buggy. While it is not a pure single tax it 
approaches it enough to show the workings of the new method 
ol taxation. 


| AST fall when Successful Farming contained an article 


On the Borderline 


It wonld be interesting to study the international town called, 
on the Canadian side, Huntington, and on the United States 


ice and cold storage plant and dairy equipment, two mod-rn 
chicken houses and a brooder house, windmill, fences and such 
improvements, one young horse, six pure-bred Holstein cows, 
65 grade Holstein, Jersey and Guernsey cows, 10 young cows 
and about 300 chickens. 

His machinery consisted of a McCormick self binder, Me- 
Cormick mower, one McCormick rake, Deering tedder, Dane 
hay loader, a four-horse breaking plow, two stubble plows, 
two dise harrows, spring tooth harrow, spike tooth harrow, 
Monitor seed drill, manure spreader, two lumber wagons, one 
spring wagon, two buggies, a large ensilage cutter, double 
grinder, a 10-horse power electric motor for silage cutter, a 
three-horse power gasolene engine, a three-horse power elec- 
tric motor, and small tools usually found on farms. 

In the dairy were one large Star milk cooler, 1,500 pounds 
capacity, a cream separator overated electrically same capac- 
ity—no tax on any of these. 

You might send this list to your local assessor and let him 
figure what your taxes would be on this 160-acre farm and its 
equipment if you owned it, and 





side, Sumas, but you are more 
nterested in the farmer, so we 
will go a mile west of this in- 
ternational town and see what 
taxes J. W. Winson pays on his 
20-acre farm. His personal 
property is not assessed or 
taxed. His improvements are 
assessed $500 and taxed two 
mills for school purposes. His 
land is assessed at $450, and his 
total taxes were $9.80. Had he 
lived on the United States side 
of the line his taxes would have 
been $40.86 that year. 

Just across the international 
boundary line and directly south 
of Mr. Winson lives Henry 
Schlueter. His 21 acres of 
cleared land were assessed at 
$47 an acre, and his 16 acres of 
uncleared land assessed at $22 
an acre. Note that he was fined 
for making the land productive. 
We put a —— on unim- 
proved, use ‘lees land. Because 





The Curtis barn and silo. Barn 64x72, concrete foundation, gutters ; b 
and floor, two hay doors and track, 11 door openings, 44 windows, 4 corporations and franchise hold- 
ventilating and feeding chutes, 4 cold water hydrants, 1 for hot water 
Capacity 100 cows and 340 tons hay. 


he was assessing it. The editor 
would like to see his figures. 

We have had more kicks on 
our tax attitude from Missouri 
than from all other states com- 
bined, because of the long cam- 
paign of  misrepresentation 
waged there last summer and 
fall. It is said that the farmers 
put up $50,000 to defeat a re- 
vision and modification of their 
tax laws, and thus played right 
into the hands of those who now 
profit most by the present out- 
of-date tax system. 

The farmers now bear an un- 
equal share of the taxes, but 
they will not believe it. "They 
think that under single tax, they 
would pay nearly all the taxes 
and the city men would get off 
easy. Why, then, do the rich 


ers fight single tax? Speculators 
and those holding franchises get 


Silo 220 ton capacity. Not taxed, 











bis improvements and personal 
woperty did not amount to over $300 these were exempt. 
lis total assessment was $1,348. His taxes were $60.66. Had 
he lived just over the line in Canada his taxes would have been 
only $17.91. 
On a Large Scale 

These are two small farms—too small to suit most Missouri- 
ans, so I will tell you about a dairy farm of 160 acres owned 
by E. M. Curtis, near Huntington, B. C. His land was as- 
sessed at $35 an acre, totaling $5,600. There was a two mill 
tax on half of his improvements assessed at $5,200. This 
school tax was $10.40. His land tax was $123.60, total taxes 
$134 

What did Mr. Curtis have on his 160-acre farm? Four 
dwellings—the home place being a two-story, eleven room 
house with concrete eenieey modern plumbing, running 
water throughout, furnace and electric lights. Taxes didn’t 
go up every time he added to home comforts and convenience, 
s is the case in— Missouri and other states. 

He has three barns, one a big gambrel roofed barn such as 
ire often seen on big Missouri farms; a silo of 220 tons 
apacity, one granary, one concrete dairy house containing 
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off easy now. They will have to 
to pay their share under single tax and they know it so they 
scare the farmers into putting the fight and the votes to _ 
feat any revision of tax laws. “They even go so far as to scare 
the farmers into voting against the initiative and referendum in 
order to prevent any future change in tax laws. ~ 
Why Canada Grows Rapidly 

Go into Canada and see how scared the farmers are who live 
under what approaches “= near to single tax! From June Ist 
to Dee. Ist, 1912, more than 5,600 people left Spokane and 
eastern Washington, and settled in an | around Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada, where personal property and improvements 
are not taxed. They took with them more than $11,000,000 
worth of taxable (in this country) property. This was a gain in 

pulation for a small part of a single tax country, that was 
but a trifle less than 3 per cent of Missouri’s net gain in 10 years. 
Why are not the Canadian farmers rushing to Missouri where 
they can enjoy the blessings of double and triple taxation? 
Don’t ask the editor or you may get some more facts put before 
you to think about. If any of you are afraid of single tax, 
you better not think of moving to Western Canada. Stick 
close around where changes never occur. 





Part of the 75 head of dairy cows on Curtis farm. These are not taxed. 
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A CLOUD LIKE A MAN’S HAND 


Continued from page 5 


Waste in Production 


Let us set aside the purely commer- 
cialism of this and look at the farmer’s 
end—the production. Under present 
conditions no farmer knows how much of a 
crop it is wise or safe to raise in any one 
year. There is no system, no cooperation 
in the lauded competitive blundering of 
the existing canning companies, and in 
some years thousands upon thousands of 
bushels of tomatoes go to absolute waste 
because of undirected overproduction, 
while in the same year, and often on the 
same farm, the crop of peas or beans is 
woefully short because of undirected or 
misdirected underproduction. One man- 
agement, or all managements acting to- 
gether, would correct all that, because 
contracts would be made every winter 
with every farmer for a specified number 
of acres of each crop. The production 
would be under as absolute control as the 
production of a cloth factory or rolling 
mill. 

In 1911 most of those canneries ran on 
less than half capacity because of in- 
efficient production. Last year the State 
officials say that over a million bushels of 
soft fruits—peaches, plums and apricots, 
of splendid quality —rotted on the ground 
because of the impossibility of the can- 
neries to take care of that surplus. But 
Capital is timid, and insists on waiting 
until the United States Supreme Court, 
in the course of human events, hands down 
an opinion as to the legality of a combina- 
tion of fruit canneries. 

Waste in Marketing 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific, in 
spite of the wonderful crops of last year, 
are still coming the high quotations caus- 
ing the high cost lament. 

The waste—the wicked, inexcusable 
waste due to ignorant, repressive or im- 
peded distribution—does not occupy so 
much space in the newspapers. But it is 
there. One hundred and twenty cars of 
cabbages shipped in competitively and 
dumped out to rot in Pittsburgh last 
December, because of congestion. In 
Sacramento 12 cars of competitive onions 
were held on track until spoiled, waiting 
for a customer. Twenty-sevén cars of 
peaches shipped by yarious parties from 
Brigham to Kansas City on the same day, 
produced only bills for freight charges. 

From every section of the country come 
similar reports of unsystematie business 
and fearful waste which should all be 
headed under the caption: ‘The Crime 
of Unregulated Competition.” Instead, 
they are being developed and increased 
by the strident yell bearing the United 
States label: “The Crime of Combina- 
tion.” 

The regular price of butter today in 
Salt Lake City is 45 cents a pound—tetail. 
It comes from the producer in the old, in- 
tricately involved fashion of our fathers 
and our grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers. The farmer, 40, 60, or 100 miles 
out, makes the butter; trades it to his 
lecal storekeeper, who trades it to a col- 
lecting dealer who ships it to a whole- 
saler who sells it to a retailer who delivers 
it to a consumer, who pays the 45 cents. 
The producer gets 23. 

A year ago the farmers in one section 
got together and talked up a big combina- 
tion for handling all the butter through 
one dealer direct to the city consumer. 
Before the plan was throroughly settled 
news came of the prosecution of the Elgin 
Creameries and the Utah butter combina- 
tion fell down; and with it the plan to 
divide that difference between 23 cents and 
45 cents between the producer and the 
consumer; making the price 34 cents. 

Delays Railroad Building 

As no man can estimate today what ef- 
fect the wielding of this competitive axe 
may have on business, the groping uncer- 
tainty of it all is bringing up possibilities 


|reads a paper intelligently, is wondering 





| viding proper regulation for it; until we 





as well as probabilities. No man knows 
where the next stroke may fall or threaten. 
rhe farmer of the South or West who 


if the swashbuckling of combination, will 
not delay for years that much wished for 
railroad branch into his section. He 
knows that no railroad was ever yet 
built, or ever will be built, unless some 
measure of monopoly was in plain sight. 

It is all worth earnest and deep consid- 
eration before we nail the flag of competi- 
tion to the mast and hoot down every rag 
of combination, for there seems to be some 
headway in that direction and far greater 
threatened. Hopefully and with patience 
we may reach a point some day where 
trusts, mergers and combinations fairly 
organized and conducted, and those un- 
fairly organized and conducted will take 
positions as distinctly defined as those of 
a National Bank and a Loan Shark As- 
sociation; and when that point is reached 
we shall, looking deeper, Seals to under- 
stand and appreciate the tremendous 
development of resources—resources of 
capital, brains, system, organization, 
elimination of waste, and increase of 
efficiency of men, machines and materials | 
which is very largely due to trusts, 
mergers and great combinations. The 
development of financial legerdemain, of 
crushing attempts at monopoly, of grind- 
ing efforts to place tremendously over- 
watered stock to par, is the accomplish- 
ment of one class only—a class which by 
no means includes a large proportion of 
those under the designations mentioned. 

But until we have a law that is specific, 
that distinctly states that this or that 
action of a combination is illegal, not be- 
cause of the combination, but because the 
action is wrong; a law which recognizes 
the splendid results to civilization and 
progress due to combination, while pro- 








are settled in our opinions, in our fears, 
and in our confidence in the efficacy of 
such law, some will still be waving the 
“Life of Trade” flag, and furiously and 
blindly shooing combination out of the 
yard. 





WINTER HARVEST SCENE 











This isn’t an ice harvest. Nay, verily, 
it is a grain harvest and while you are 
sweltering in the heat of harvest just look 
at the scene here shown and keep cool! | 

On the 250-acre grain farm of Robin- 
son, Conklin and Geibel of North Dakota, 
these harvest hands were cutting flax | 
January 10, 1913, when the snow lay 5 
inches deep, and the thermometer regis- | 
tered 15 degrees below. 

The binders are mounted on sled run- | 
ners. In the absence of a bull wheel to | 
operate the cutter bar a small gasolene | 
engine worked the machinery while’ the | 
horses pulled it along. Having been | 
caught with snow before the flax could 
be cut, they took this means of saving | 
between $3,000 and $4,000 worth of grain 
during December and January. 

Would you have given up in a case like | 
this? It is the ability to meet such| 
emergencies that makes some men suc- 
cessful. 

Why can’t the rice growers put their 
rice binders on flat runners, operate the | 
machines by gasolene engines as some now | 
do, and get over the soft ground better | 
than with wheels? 





Winter vetch makes a good orchard | 
cover crop. Get the Book of Vetch, by| 





Smith, and learn how to do it. 
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FIRE LOSS ON THE FARM 





C lob.) “eee 
The report of Fire Marshal Purtell of 
Wisconsin, has some statements that will 
bear considerable thought. very farmer 
should see to it that his property is prop- 
erly protected against fire and lightning, 
and that the insurance is kept up. Here 
is the Marshal’s brief commentary on 
farm losses from fire: 
Causes Mostly Preventable 

About three-fourths of farm fire losses 
are due to carelessness and easily prevent- 
able causes. 

Farm property is insured at only a 
small part of its value, seldom more than 
two-thirds, so that the losses, over and 
above insurance paid, are relatively 
larger than in cities. The loss of lives in 
fires is also larger in the country. 

These facts, and the total absence of fire 
protection, call for the greatest care and 
watchfulness on the part of the farmers. 

Let us consider some of these needless 
and preventable fire losses in the order of 
their importance. 

Lightning leads the list in number, al- 
though it has been demonstrated, that a 
good lightning rod system, properly in- 
stalled, and well grounded is an almost 
sure protection. 

Defective flues and stove pipes, stoves 
near wood, and over-heated stoves are 
responsible for the large majority of farm 
residence fires. This is also true of fires 
reported to us as “cause unknown,” as 
the additional tell-tale facts are usually 
given, “started in attic” or “started near 
chimney.” 

Annually quite a number of lives perish 
in these fires, sacrificed on the aliar of 
carelessness. 

Careful inspection and prompt repair of 
defective flues, and asbestos or metal 
protection for all woodwork near stoves 
and pipes would reduce this sacrifice of 
lives and property to the minimum. 

Children playing with matches are re- 


| sponsible each year for quite a number of 
ithese fires, and the sacrifice of several 


young lives, although matches could and 
should be kept from children. 

Smokers’ carelessness is responsible for 
many of these fires, and will continue to 
be, until farmers and their help refrain 


'from smoking in and around barns, and 


near grain, hay and strawstacks. 

Mrs. O’Leary’s cow is about the only 
critter that has moved from Chicago onto 
the farm, and she is up to her old tricks, 
kicking over the lantern, which, of course, 
could have been safely hung up. 

Quite a number of fires are due to 
engines ‘stationed too near stacks and 
buildings. 

Carelessness with gasoline calls for its toll 
of lives and property, so does kerosene 
used in starting and quickening a fire. 

How to Prevent Fires 

Because of the absence of all fire pro- 
tection, fire-proof construction of farm 
buildings, especially residences, is of 
prime importance. 

Farmers are not limited to a small 
building site, and it is folly to place the 
buildings so close together that fire in one of 
them can make a clean sweep. 

The time is coming when the substantial 
farmer will plan for an adequate water- 
supply for domestic use and for fire 
protection. All, surely, can afford a lad- 
der to reach the roofs, some fire buckets 
and a few chemical fire extinguishers, which 
can be bought for a few dollars. 

Locking doors at night will keep out 
the tramp and his dangerous pipe. 

The automobile should be housed in a 
separate shed; so also should gasoline. 

Most important of all, however, 1s 
eternal care and watchfulness.—T. M. 
Purtell, State Fire Marshal of Wiscousin. 
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YOUR TAX MONEY—IS IT SQUANDERED? 


HAD so much to tell about the way 
| bridge men defeat bridge legislation, 
that I didn’t finish my story in the 
May issue. Here goes for another chap- 
ter of that most interesting and enlight- 
ening study of public economics. 
The Story of a Bridge Builder 


\ bridge builder down in Oklahoma 
wrote and commmnael upon an attack on 
the bridge trust, and said he had been up 
against the trust himself and appreciated 
what we were doing to break up the com- 
bination and get fair bidding. So I 
wrote him for the inside facts. But here 
is what he replied: 

“I wish I could give you the information 

you ask for in your letter of the 16th. 
" “The State Highw ay Commissioner, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., might give you 
some good dope if he dared. However, 
the trust has just given him the race of 
his life, and they came near getting his 
scalp, and he may be afraid to say any- 
thing. 

“We thought of trying to sell our patent 
to the various counties and furnish a man 
to build a bridge or two and charge them, 
say 10 perceni. In this way we would not 
have to meet the trust in competition. 
We would show that there is no competi- 
tion when it comes to letting a contract for 
a steel trussed bridge, but if we bid they 
get the contract, and there is no use for us 
to try to compete with them. They can 
take a contract for one bridge at $500 less 
than cost, and make it all back on the next 
where we do not bid. 

“You are certainly doing good work, 
but you have not only got the trust to 
fight, but you have got some of the com- 
missioners as well.”’ 

The Lobby in Kansas 


The Kansas bridge law had not been 
amended since 1868 and conditions were 
getting very rank, so by the assistance of 
State Engineer Gearhart, Chairman Kin- 
caid of the Roads and Highway Com- 
mittee, framed up a bill that was intended 
to put a crimp in the squandering of tax 
money in bridge letting. 

Knowing that Mr. Kincaid had been 
up against the influences that block such 
bills as he was fathering, I wrote for a bit 
of his experience. He tells a very interest- 
ing story, part of which I quote here: 

“I believe I can best answer your ques- 
tions by giving you a complete history of 
the bill. 

“However, no history of the bridge 
law which is known as House Bill No. 
511 would be complete without refer- 
ence to House Bill No. 230, ‘An act Creat- 
ing a State Highway Commission and De- 
fining its Powers and Duties.’ 

“When the last named bill was read in 
committee, Mr. Q. 5S. Gibson, representa- 
tive from Cowley county, immediately 
moved ‘that the bill be reported back to 
the House with the recommendation that 
it not be passed.’ This, of course, opened 
the matter for discussion. (There hadn’t 
been, up to this time, one word of dis- 
cussion or comment!) 

**How Mr. Gibson, a retired farmer, 
knew instantly this was undesirable 
legislation, is pure speculation on my 
part. The bridge people, however, were 
dead against it to a man. ‘This bill 
was finally passed out by the Roads and 
Highway Committee, but was killed in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

“When bridge bill No. 511 was brought 
ip in committee the same O. 8S. Gibson 
again moved ‘that the bill be reported 
back to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that it be not passed.’ The motion 
lost overwhelmingly. This was Saturday 
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morning, February 8th. A motion pre- 
vailed that this bill be given special con- 
sideration Tuesday morning, February 
11th. 

“There was no other person present at 
this committee meeting except the fol- 
lowing eight members of the committee: 
Kincaid of Johnson, chairman; Bailey of 
Brown; Gibson of Cowley; Topping of 
Douglas; Kerschen of Marshall: Me- 
Dannald of Chautauqua; Houston of 
Butler; and Gilman of Leavenworth—a 
bare quorum. Yet, when Tuesday morn- 
ing came and I walked into the committee 
room, men, strangers to me, were stand- 
ing around everywhere. Some were 
holding models of galvanized culverts in 
their hands. As soon as the committee 
was called to order they began their 
tirade in a most discourteous, voci- 
ferous and abusive manner. 

“Through the misunderstanding of the 
stenographer I am unable to give you the 
names of all the men who spoke against 
it. There were representatives of a cor- 
rugated metal culvert company of Hor- 
ton; The Emporia Corrugated Metal and 
Culvert Company; The Topeka Bridge 
and Iron Company, who claim to hold 
patents on designs for concrete bridges, 
known as the Luten patent. Ed.O’Neill, 
ex-county commissioner of Shawnee 
county, and, I think, ex-president of 
The County Commissioners Associa- 
tion, a state organization, 

“As chairman of the committee I an- 
nounced that no motion looking to the dis- 
position of the bill would be entertained 
and announced an executive session of 
the committee for the following morn- 
ing. 

“At this meeting I submitted the proof 
of the falsity of many of the statements 
made on the previous morning. These 
proofs were so absolutely convincing that 
most members of the committee turned 
supporters of the bill, with some amend- 
ments. 

“T want to say in passing that Mr. Gib- 
son of Cowley again moved to report the 
bill back to the house with the recom- 
mendation that it be mot passed. I want 
to say further that, tadaiae from the 
work in Cowley county done by the 
Topeka Bridge and Iron Company, it 
looks as if in the division of territory 
among the bridge companies that Cowley 
county was allotted to that company, and 
to further say that I was unable to get any 
information from the County Clerk of 
Cowley county relative to the bridge work 
in that county. 

“When the measure was called up, 
Davis of Edwards moved to strike out 
the enacting clause before the first 
section had been read. This brought 
on the debate but the motion lost, lack- 
ing a good many votes of enough to 
carry. Then began a fire of amendments 
lasting two hours, by which the bill was 
weakened considerably but was still left 
in pretty good shape, and in such form that 
a friendly Senate could easily restore most 
of the loss. 

‘“A great many members of the House 


came to me and said that they had letters 
from their commissioners requesting 
them to vote against the bill. I saw 
one of these letters and from the language 
used and the general tenor and appear- 
ance, I am satisfied that it was mailed 
to the County Commissioner who 
sent it by a bridge company for him 
to sign and send to the representa- 
tive. I also saw a letter sent to O. S. 
Gibson of Cowley county, signed by 
Kernan, president, and W. H. Braden, 
Secretary of the State County Commis- 
sioners Association, denouncing Gear- 
hart in scathing terms for his opposition 
to the commissioners’ way of handling 
the bridge question. 

“I saw Representative Tanner of 
Labette county in conversation with 
Ed. W. Appleby and Fred R. Hoover 
of the Canton Bridge Company a 
short time before the bill was called up— 
and Mr. Tanner made a red hot speech 
against the bill: Representative Houtz 
of Dickinson county informed me after 
the bill had passed the House and was on 
the Senate calendar that his commis- 
sioner, McCollough, was there to op- 
pose the bill in the Senate. I asked 
Mr. Houtz to introduce me to him as I 
would like to talk to him—but the in- 
troduction never came. 

“Shortly after the bill was reported out 
of committee, a county commissioner 
from Atchison county, whose name I 
have forgotten, approached me con- 
cerning the bridge bill, saying that a 
bridge man had told him that the 
proposed measure would take bridge 
building entirely out of the commis- 
sioners’ hands: A lumber man from 
Nehama county wanted to see the pro- 
visions of the bill because a bridge 
man had told him that if the pend- 
ing measure he wouldn’t be 
able to sell any white oak lumber: 

“I mention these to show the subtle 
ways the bridge companies have of 
poisoning minds a creating ad- 
verse sentiment against bridge legis- 
lation. * 


“I know there are comparatively few 


county commissioners who profit per- 
sonally by the manipulations of the bridge 
companies, but the representatives of 
the companies are shrewd men who 
understand thoroughly that the average 
county commissioner is very jealous 
of his bridge patronage, and brooks 
no interference with his handling the 
bridge business with a free hand, con- 
sequently the bridge men play this 
feature to the limit and to their own 
profit. 

“It is this suggestion of the bridge 
companies to the county commissioners 
that a proposed law is taking the control 
of bridge building out of their hands, 
that calls forth the letters to the rep- 
resentatives from their counties. The 
strange part of it is that the county com- 
missioners accept as gospel truth 
such misrepresentations without in- 
vestigating for themselves.’’ 


What Happened in lowa 


The bridge lobby began active work 
jollying up the legislators and had just 
gotten settled down to camping at Des 
Moines so as to keep a weather eye on the 
doings of the legislature, when something 
happened. There was a sizzling and 
sputtering in the House committee on 
roads when all of a sudden there was an 
explosion that sent the bridge lobby to the 
four winds. The House committee quit 
playing horse and began by taking sworn 
testimony. Ah, that was different! That 

4 Continued on page 32 
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AUTO TROUBLE DEPARTMENT | 





This department will be devoted to the brief 
news of the auto world. 

Those having auto trouble questions they 
want answered through this department must 
state the name and model of the car inquired 
about, otherwise the questions cannot be 
intelligently answered by our automobile | 


expert. | 


Questions—I have a White Steamer | 
(model 1906) which does not work right. 
it will not burn the gas from the vaporizer | 
for a little while, and then the fire shuts | 
off with about 200 pounds of steam. Also, 
when the fire shuts off it back fires. I can 
jar vaporizer pipes a little and it makes 
the fire come on for a little while. Do you 
think the thermostadt does not do its 
work, or what could be the ailment? I 
have cleaned everything but the ther- 
mostadt.—Fred Opier, R. 3, Iowa. 


Answer—Perhaps you haven’t a clear 
idea of the working theory of a 1906 
Steamer. I will give it briefly. The 
“by pass” valve permits the water to be 
yumped directly into the generator as 
— as the steam pressure 1s below the 
point at which the valve is set. When 
the pressure rises above this point the 
valve acts and diverts the water back to 
the water tank. Valve should be set at 
about 550 pounds pressure. The thermo- 
stadt éontrols the supply of gasolene to the 
burner. When the temperature of the 
steam rises to a certain point the thermo- 
atadt acts to close the gasolene valve, 
and thus shuts off the fire until the steam 
cools to below the point set, when it opens 
the valve and lets the fire come on again. 
The thermostadt should be set at about 
400 degrees Centigrade. The steam must 
be superheated in order to develop power. 
For, while you may have 600 pounds of 
steam pressure it will not develop much 
power unless the steam itself is super- 
heated. In order to set it at this tempera- 
ture if you have no thermometer lower 
the hexagon nut on the needle valve of the 
thermostadt until the coils of the gener- 
ator begin to show red hot. Then set} 
the nut back up one full turn. This will 
lower the temperature about 60 degrees 
Centigrade, and should give you good 
results. This fire test should run at least 
20 minutes so as to get the true resrlts. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 








Our 11% 


It is all due to our 


Good News 


This will be good news to motor- 
ists: After all the advances they 
have had to pay, it seems good to 
have something come down. 

Rubber has come down some- 

what. But fabrics and labor have 
advanced in the same time. The 
net saving on materials warrants 
a reduction of 5 per cent, we 
figure. 
_ But our output has multiplied. 
Our new factories are completed, 
and equipped throughout with the 
latest labor-saving machinery. 

We figure that No-Rim-Cut tires 
this year will cost us 11 per cent 
less than last year, And we give 
you this entire saving. 


Reduction 


No-Rim-Cut tires now cost, on the average, 
11 per cent less than last year. 

This is partly due to lower rubber, partly to 
our multiplied output. 


policy of keeping our 


profits close to 84 per cent. 


They save you by extra capacity. 
For No-Rim-Cut tires are 10 per 
cent larger than the same rated 
size in clinchers. 

And now our mammoth output 
saves you 11 per cent on price. 

No standard tires, even of old 
types, now cost less than these 
oversize tires which can’t rim-cut. 


King of Tires 
No-Rim-Cut tires have come to 
outsell every other tire. The de- 
mand has doubled over and over. 
Our last year’s sales by far exceeded 
our previous 12 years put together. 
All because they saved tire users 
many times their extra price. { 
Now there is no extra price. 
There is no reason whatever why 





Three 
Savings 


These new- 
type tires save 
you all the cost 
of rim-cutting. 
And that is what 
ruins 23 per cent 
of all the old- 


type tires. 


With or 





(jOODSYEA 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 


Non-Skid Treads 


ers should buy 
any lesser tire. 


Write for the 
Goodyear Tire 
Book--14th 
year edition. 
It tells all 
known ways 
to economize 
on tires. 


motor car own- 


Without 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & 








RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities— More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Sowncnt Ont. 
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In running the machine afterwards look 
occasionally to see that the coils are not 
red. The idea is to keep the steam as hot 
as possible without turning the coils red 
hot. See that the vaporizer nozzle points 
squarely into mixing tube, also that there 
is no crack or leak in vaporizer and that it 
is perfectly clean. Try this, and write me | 
if anything is not clear, and give me your 

results. 





Questions—What is the reason my auto 
skips firing between times when running 
right along, sometimes one and sometimes 
more cylinders? It is sometimes felt as I 
ride along, and then it will work all right 
for a long time. It is an Overland, 1912 
model, 60 T., with Remy magneto.——| 
H. D. Wehland, lowa. 


Answer—There is probably some dirt | 
or foreign substance in your carburetor. | 
Possibly a little water in the gasolene. } 
Possibly the air intake valve sticks. Or, | 
perhaps a wire is loose or broken that | 
when jarred just right breaks contact. | 
Possibly a valve sticks at times. Try 
these and see if you get results. If not, 
write again and give more detailed in- 
formation. 








‘an 

If you really want to look at the solid 
facts of a thing you must strain off the 
sentiment first.—G. H. Lorimer. 
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Medina, Ohio, J-M Asbestos Roofing 

hasfor years withstood a continuous shower of sparks 

fromacupola stack. Scores of cases are on record to prove 

that J-M Asbestos Roofing has saved buildings from des- 

truction by resisting the action of burning brands and embers 

blown from adjacent fires. J-M Asbestos Roofing affords per- 

fect fire protection. Fire, chemical fumes and weather have no effect 

on it— because it is all mineral, and, therefore, practically indestruc- 

tible. Composed of layer upon layer of Asbestos Felt cemented with 
Ci terally a sheet of pliable stone. 


Cheapest-per-year Roofing 


J-M Asbestos Roofing contains nothing to rust, rot, peel or crack. Never 
needs coating or graveling. ITS FIRST COSTIS THE ONLY COST. Adapted 
Easily applied. We ship direct if your dealer can't supply 
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BOYS AND GIRLS FARM CAMP 


By JESSIE FIELD 


(Continued from last issue) 





First aid to to the iajeel 


T is 8 o’clock when the tents are all 
straight and shining and clean, and the 
bugle sounds for morning assembly, 

which is held in one of the two large in- 
struction tents. Here there are short de- 
votional exercises, the Camp newspaper is 
read, songs are sung, and the announce- 
ments are made for the day’s work. 

The boys and girls are divided into 
first and second year classes, for many 
have attended the Camp for several years 
and so advanced work is given them. In 
fact when the boys and girls once attend 
they almost always come back. Those 
who are not yet old enough are looking 
forward to the time when they can at- 
tend. The age of the campers is from 12 
to 20 years, although exceptions are 
sometimes made. 

At 8:30 until 10 the first-year boys go to 
the work in animal husbandry. The farm- 
ers around bring in their good stock. 
Classes of draft horses, road horses, beef 
cattle, dairy cattle, sheep and hogs are 
judge 4 under Prof. A. A. Burger, of 
Ames. At the same time, the second year 
boys are in one of the large tents study- 
ing Farm Crops under Murl McDonald, 
assisted by Prof. Geo. Dunlop, of Ames. 
Sometimes, instead of studying in the 
tent, they go out into nearby cornfields 
to figure the percentage of stand and to 
study the insects which trouble the corn 

crop 

Bunion this first class period the girls 
are just as busy. The first-year girls are 
in the dining tent, sewing. They are work- 
ing on little bags of linen, with bright 
cretonne designs appliqued. This work 
takes most of the plese. stitches 
and as they work, Miss Knowles, their 
teacher from the Extension Department 
at Ames, tells them many things about 
the right way to dress, to decorate a 
home; to select pleasing color combina- 
tions, and to live aright. 

The second-year girls are in one of the 
big tents learning about cooking. Mrs 
Campbell, of Ames, assisted by Miss 
Hunter, gives demonstration lessons show- 
ing how to cook different kinds of food in 
a nourishing and palatable manner, and at 


the same time she explains all about the — and girls. 


fundamental good principles. 














A clags in the art of ‘needle wore 





The first class closes at 10 





riod 
Then the ieee who have been 
stock go to Farm Crops and the 
rops boys go to the work in An- 
The girls change in the 


o'clock. 


judgin 
eae & 
imal Husbandry. 
Same way. 

At 11:30 the boys and girls may choose 
either Camp Fire and Scout work, 
learning to make different kinds of knots, 
rope halters, do bandaging, and learn to 
give first aid to injured, or they may at- 
tend the literary lectures by Paul Pearson. 

At 12:15 the bugle calls again and once 
more the dining tent is filled with hungry 
boys and girls. The tent that led in the 
morning goes to the end of the line. Be- 
ing at the end of the line has one good 
point anyway, so the boys say, for one can 
gE et ase cand helping sooner. No one is al- 
owed a second helping until all have been 
served once. A tent of boys is helping 
serve this time and they have dressed in 
blue jeans and red bandannas for the 


event. 
Afternoons for Fun and Rest 


Dinner over and the dishes washed the 
afternoon is free to the boys and girls 
to have a good time playing base ball, vol- 
ley ball, tennis, pillow fight—or to attend 
the afternoon program of the Chautauqua, 
or just to rest and visit. Shower bath 
tents are arranged for each camp and 
some time during the afternoon or even- 
ing, practically every camper takes ad-| 
vantage of them. Once there was one 
boy who did not understand how delight- 
ful a shower bath is, so the boys politely 
took him over and introduced him to its 








conte, and after that he took a bath | 380 


every 

If f the + get to feeling real good, Mr. 
Bishop leads them in a snake ce and 
they see how many times they can run 
around the race track. Then after they 
go into the shower bath—all the mean- 
ness is worked and washed out. 

On the day I am taking you through 
camp in this manner the honored guest is 
Will Carleton, the great people’s poet, 
who has spoken at the Chautauqua dur- 
ing the afternoon and consented to come 
over to supper in Camp to read to the 
How they do listen as he 


Continued on page 32 








“LIKE MAGIC” 
New Food Makes Wonderful Changes. 





When a man has suffered from dys- 
pepsia so many years that he can’t re- 
member when he had a natural appetite, 
and then hits on a way out of trouble, he 
may be excused for saying “it acts like 
magic.’ 

When it is a simple, wholesome food 
| instead of any one of a large number of 
|so called remedies in the form of drugs, 
he is more than ever likely to feel as though 
a sort of miracle has been performed. 

A Chicago man, in the delight of re- 
stored digestion, puts it in this way: 

“Like magic, fittingly describes the 
manner in which Grape-Nuts relieved me 
of poor digestion, coated tongue and loss 
of appetite, of many years standing. 

“I tried about every medicine that 
was recommended to me, without relief. 
Then I tried Grape-Nuts on the su 
tion of a friend. By the time I had fin- 
ished the fourth package, my stomach 
was all right, and for the past two months 
I have been eating with a relish, anythin 
set before me. That is something I h 
been unable to do previously for years. 

“I am stronger than ever and I con- 
sider the effects of Grape-Nuts on a weak 
stomach as something really wonderful. 
It builds up-the entire body as well as the 
brain and nerves.” Name given by the 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, “The Road to We Iville,” 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Alfalfa in Nebraska 


is the most profitable crop. In that 
state it is unnecessary to lime or inoc- 
ulate the soil before planting alfalfa, 
because the soil is not acid or sour, and 
it is naturally supplied with nitrogen- , 
fixing bacteria. Large crops—big profits. 

Tracts of excellent alfalfa land can 
be had at reasonable prices NOW. 
Authentic information free for the 
asking. Write today to 


R. A. SMITH, 


Colonization and Industrial Agent, Union Pacific 
Railroad Co, Room 206, Union Pacific Building, 





OMAHA, NEB. 





Ideal Iowa Stockman’s Home 


Acre Stock and Grain Farm 35 miles west Des 
Moines, Capital of Iowa. New Buildings; al! enclos- 
ed with new Woven Wire Fence; Best Iowa Soil. Bar- 
gain price, 1-5 down, bal. 10 to 20 yrs. An opportunity. 


J. F. Snoke, Owner, 805 S.& L. Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa 


If You Have a Petato Patch 


of one acre or more, get our free book on Potatoes and the 
way to dig them, to get extra profit ‘of 15 cents « bushel. 
Other advantages, too, using a Farquhar Potato Digger. 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO.., Ltd., Box 226. York, Pa. 


ANOTHER BANNER MINNESOTA YEAR 


waeees of 2.5 with ideal conditions, and great crop 

I send you descri eons of ete. low 

Oriee4 ef iands, alo ine? LA GENT R. 

i * P.RY.CO NY. 94 WOLVIN BUILDING, 
TR MINNESOTA 


Strong Aim soc house bui' ding. ER 
tive as inter‘or trim. “Send bill for estimate. Large 
saving. Write today. Keystone Lamber Co.. my 








HOMESEEKERS OFFICE 


New Richmond, Wis., Write. Tell us your wants. 
lease you. We have beautiful farms in a 
beseahel country. You be the judge. If you can 


these farms are not beautiful your ticket home 
will be free. We are absolutely le. 


“WONDER” Polishing Cloth-FREE 
ae special preparation polishing cloth is guaranteed 
manvfacturers to do more and tter work than a 

gallon ton of liquid po lish costing $1.25. Can be used to 





om silverware to automobile. Worth 
ts mont in ne fr oMhend today for free sample. 





KE. T. MEREDITH, Success Building, + Des Moines, lows 
Need little attention and pay big profits. 
Bees If you are interested in them send for a 
sample copy of Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
for the Also a bee supply catalogue. 
F THE A. I. ROOT CO 
arM pox 316. Medina, Ohie. 
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A STITCH 
IN TIME 


ODERN conveniences are not 
luxeries but necessities, and the 
farmer who fights the new and 
clings to the old has but himself to blame 
if success does not perch on his doorstep, 
but instead, the 
boys and ‘girls 
leave the farm. 
A large grain 
grower in the ; 
Middle West -e 
had just started \@ 
threshing when 
the machine 
broke. He was20milesfrom town and must 
needs make haste in getting repairs, for 
the large crew was idle until the ms achine 
started again, and weather was threat- 
ening. ‘The farmer’s son had a motor- 
cycle, and in two hours was back with the 
repairs and all hands were at work. Had 
it been necessary to 
wait until a person 
= could drive the 40 
miles the loss would 
have been enough to 
pay for the motor- 
cycle. 
The best horse had gotten into 
the oatbin, and had partaken too 
freely and hastily of that favorite. 
When the farmer found her she 
was almost a goner. He ’phoned 
to “the veterinarian and got instructions 
for proceedure, and in a moment was ad- 
ministering the saving dose to that mare. 
He had complained that ’phone rates 
were too high, but when he found that he 
had saved a $200 mare by one call he con- 
cluded that that alone would pay the 
*phone rent for a 
good many years. 
Mrs. B. had 
been urging her 
husband to get an 
automobile in- 
stead of another 
forty he had his 
heart set on. He 
had been passed 
in the road by his 
neighbors who 
sped by in autos until he hated the dust- 
raising things. No autoforhim. His wife 
could go to town in a buggy. It had been 
good enough for 20 years and would be 
until the end. 
But when Farmer B. fell off a load of 
hay and broke his arm, a passing ne ighbor 
took him quickly and e asily to town in 



















his auto and relieved the suffering man of 


hours of pain. It was the first time he had 
been seated in an auto, and he enjoyed it 
even with a broken arm. 

It was not long before he had one of his 


own and the pleasure he got was a at a| 


erable, but the day he hit for town at a 
10-mile clip and reached the bank in 
time to prevent a swindler from getting 
ahead of him he concluded that the auto | 
had paid for itself many times over. 

They were gathered in the dining room | 
eating supper when lightning struck the 
darn and flames broke forth from_ the 
building. The farmer’s orders were sharp 
and ¢ lecisive. 

“Start the engine, Tom.”’ 

“Attach the hose, Henry.” 

“Jake, you fetch that long extension 
ladder.” 

The farm fire brigade was right on the 
job in a jiffy, and a stream of water in 
the right spot saved the barn and its 
contents. 

“It’s lucky we had the water pressure | 
system in, wasn’t it, father?’ said Tom | 
when the excitement was over, ‘‘You re-| 
member saying that was anothe rof my fool 
college notions when I first proposed get- 
ting away from the old pump system of | 
water supply, with mother lugging most of 

Continued on page 15 | 
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aaa Best Car For You! 


Why?—Simply because the Carter. 
car will give service that is impos- 
sible for gear cars. This car will 
travel roads which are impossible 
for the ordinary car. This is the 
gearless transmission car—that wil} - 
climb steep hills—go through mud 
and sand—and has unlimited speeds, 
with electric startin No jerks nor jars—will wear tires 
andlightingsystemand | from one-third to one-half longer. 
complete gavipment— | You'll useit the year around—you'll 
$1700 enjoy it the year around. It is effi- 
Model 5B—A bigclassy cient—trouble-proof. 
oadster—with electric Send Soo Catalog! 


starting os lighting 
system and_ complete 

vn Big 64 page book explains all these advant- 
cucqment—Pricel.ob. ages. Send for it today, and learn about 
this, the most practical motor car. 


Pontiac $1600. 
Pontiac, Mich. 





Model SA — Five-pas- 
senger Touring Car, 














Cartercar Company ::: 





After 26 years of dealer selling, engine users eve ae 
on now buy the famous WITTE engine, direct 
re enough Prices. Thousands of WITTE 
for th the highest prices, by dealers, in all parts of the wor 
used to get, are now open to everybody. Yes, more tl 
Prices pow, an are a less than dealers’ former 2 Increased soowecy 
facilities, and a larger trade, have lowered factory costs and factory prices. 


ITTE Ensines % to40H.P 


Ep. H. Wirts. Starts Easily. No Cranking. 
Recommended 
by users, wherever used. Simple in construction; cannot be outworked, or out-worn, by any 
engine. We could not build them better for twice our prices. All have detachable cylinders, 
4-ring pistons, vertical valves, automatic controlled electric ignition, double weight, extra sensi- 
tive and positive governors, and other merits, without which no engine can be really high-grade. 
Write for my new and fairer plan of 
Most Understandable Engine Book Free. some Lefanen nts 
wi - Treat new book, how to judge an engine; how to — = the og gas or oil engine that 
t for your work; in short 0 lay bare to you,in every , th ky 
“+= the ty wt am ey which Son ble eles are charged and cof = collected 
doo tan rive —® ac ir .I'il pay return postage to e 
tit Send me address @ Pam 
Tn Menai youa copy, FREE. 
ED. K WITTE, "77" TRON WORKS CO. 
1612 Oakland Avene, 


Fifty-four sizes and styles; a size and style for every farm, and shop power need. 




















se FILLER oe 


SILO FILLERS, aes 


i oe 
Handsome, illustrated booklet giving 30 
convincing reasons for buying the 
powerful, low down, underslung, cut- a» 
under oak frame, Appleton Silo Filler, Ke Ag Oi Db _ —_ 
mailed free. Write for it to-day. ee 


APPLETON MFG. CO., azcr 


Mention Successful Farming’s guarantee when writing to advertisers. 
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Baled hay is readily sold, gy can be stored in little space for winter sale 


HEN hay harvest arrives every | 
farmer of limited means likes 
to think that the time will come 


when he will be able to provide sufficient 
barn room for his entire ioe crop. Many 
farmers do not have nearly enough mow 
room for their hay crop even in a season of 
normal production, and consequently 
much hay is stacked out in the fields. In 
these cases it pays to make the best of the 


situation by taking considerable pains to | 
build the stacks in the best manner pos-| ing. 


sible in order to avoid any unnecessary 
losse. ‘Ss. 
siderable loss in stacked hay, even under 
the best of conditions, the loss will be ve ry 
much less in a properly built stack than in 
one that is poorly 
constructed. 
Location and Size 
of Stacks 

First, all stacks 
should be located 
on a_ well-drained 
spot where water 
will not run under 
them. Also, sub- 
substantial found- 
ations of rails or 
boards that will 
keep the bottoms of 
the stacks off the ground should be built. 
When a stack can be ‘a om from ab- 
sorbing moisture from below some loss can 
be avoided. 

Round stacks generally give better sat- 
isfaction than long ricks, principally for 
the reason that the small reund stack enn 
be constructed better. The stacks should 
never be made too large in diameter when 
the hay must be handled entirely by hand, 
as pitching to the center of the stack is 
difficult and also the stack must be made 
very high. Of course a small stack has 
more surface exposure, according to the 
amount of hay contained, than a large 
stack, but it is the general rule that ex- 
ceedingly large stacks are poorly con- 
structed and poorly finished at the top 
A happy medium between the extreme Ty 
large and the extremely small stack is the 
best solution-of this problem. 

Building the Stack 

Not every hay hand can construct a 
good stack, even though he may under- 
stand the correct principle of good stack- 
ing. The job of stacking is one that re- 
quires some experience and a knack for the 
work in order to get good results. The best 
appearing stack does not always keep the 
best, yet a man who can build a correct 
stack will usually build one of good ap- 
pearance. The es- 
sential point in suc- 
cessful stack build- 
ing is to keep the 


middle ve full, 
well-trampec from 
the start, have a 


proper bulge above 
the ground and 
keep the solidity of 
the stack uniform 











Protect your alfalfa hay with stack covers 








Alfalfa can be saved in humid regions ty hay caps 


so it will settle evenly. 
to settle, but it is essential thaf the mid- 
dle settle the least. The bulge in the stack 
should come about 4 feet from the 
ground. This bulging provides for a good 
slanting roof when the stack settles, thus 
allowing the water to fall off away from 
the bottom of the stack. If a furrow is 
run around the stack the water will then 
be drained away. 

A good finish is important in stack build- 
The stack must not be drawn in too 


fast, as sometimes happens when it is 


While there is bound to be con-| given too much diameter, thus making it 


necessary to give it considerable height. 

If the weather is favorable, it is a good 
plan to let the stackssettlea few days be- 
fore finishing out 
the tops. If clover 
or alfalfa must be 
stacked out it is 
best to finish out 
the stacks with 
weeds, timothy, or 
other material 
which will shéd wa- 
ter better than the 
hay itself. Clover 
hay, on account of 
the rapidity with 
which it absorbs 
will lose at least twice as much 
as timothy, even when it is stacked under 
the very best conditions. Some loss can 
always be avoided by substituting other 
material for the tops of the stacks. 

As a finishing touch, a rake should be 
used on the sides of the stacks. This will 
give the ends of the straws a more down- 
ward slant as well as remove the loose 
straws from the sides. Wires with heavy 
weights at each end should be placed over 
the top of each stack to keep the hay in 
place in case of high wind. It is also a 
wise precaution to plow a fire guard around 
the stacks. 

The canvas stack cover will reduce the 
inevitable loss from exposure in stacks to 
a minimum, These covers are compara- 
tively inexpensive, costing from $2 up to 
$15, according to size and quality, and 
then they come in handy at all seasons 
of the year for various purposes beside 
covering the hay stacks. 

Advantage of Baling 

The baling of hay and straw enables a 
farmer to eliminate much of the waste 
which will take place in the stacks if these 
are left standing for my | length of time. 
The baler can be started as soon after 
hay harvest as the hay is in a thoroughly 
cured condition and the hay can soon be 
compressed into a 
more compact and 
convenient form for 
storage. The in- 
creasing cost of 
shelter makes the 
baling of com- 
mercial hay almost 
a necessity. Baled 
hay occupies at 


moisture, 


WHEN MOW ROOM IS SCARCE 


A Problem in Haying 


A stack is bound Postum 





least two-thirds less 


HER “‘BEST FRIEND”’ 
A Woman Thus Speaks of Postum 


We usually consider our best friends 
| those who treat us best. 

Some persons think coffee a real friend, 
but watch it carefully awhile and ob- 
serve that it is one of the meanest of all 
enemies for it stabs one while professing 
friendship. 

Coffee contains a poisonous drug—caf- 
feine—which injures the delicate nervous 
system and frequently sets up disease in 
one or more organs of the body, if its use 
is persisted in. 

“T had heart palpitation and nervous- 
ness for four years and the doctor told 
me the trouble was caused by coffee. 
He advised me to leave it off, but I 
thought I could not,” writes a Wis. lady. 

“On the advice of a friend I tried 
Postum and it so satisfied me I did not 
care for coffee after a few days trial of 


“As weeks went by and I continued 
to use Postum my weight increased from 
98 to 118 pounds, and the heart trouble 
left me. I have used it a year now and 
am stronger than I ever was. I can hustle 
up stairs without any heart palpitation, 
and I am free from nervousness. 

“My children are very fond of Postum 
and it agrees with them. My sister liked 
it when she drank it at my house; now 
she has Postum at home and has become 
very fond of it. You may use my name 
if you wish as I am not ashamed of praising 
my best friend—Postum.’”’ Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum now comes in new concentrated 
form called Instant Postum. It is regular 
Postum, so processed at the factory that 
only the soluble portions are retained. 

A spoonful of Instant Postum with 
hot water, and sugar and cream to taste, 
produce instantly a delicious beverage. 

Write for the little book, ‘““The Road to 
Wellville.” 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 








Contains photogra: of the 
latest styles in —. —_F 
Bot only how my“Biue, 
are made but how every one is art 


inspected—teste 
Buggy could stand. 
make up for 


which no “cheap” 

It tells you how I can 
~ jast the Buggy You want— 

pF i _ upholsteri ete, 

offer of the year 


My 191 1913 3 $6 4:50 

















Save $1.50 on This Fine Hat 


The “‘Challenge’’--a style the best dealers will soon be 
showing at $3.00 ano $3.50. You get itfrom us for $2.(0, 
because we deliver to you direct from our factory 

by Parcel Post and save you the middleman’s profits. YOUR 
MONEY BACK if not satisfactory. Made from Fine Fur 
Felt in Light Tan, Black, Pearl Gray and Tobacco Brown, 
beautifully trimmed and finished. Style in every line, wear 
in every fibre. Order now--state size and color, and enclose 
$2.00 Write for Style Sheet Y showing other models, Free. 


ONE-PROFIT HAT Co. DANBURY. CONN 
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space than loose hay, it retains from 20 to 
40 per cent more of its food value than 
loose hay and it can be more easily and 
cheaply handled than it can in its loose 
state. Hauling, shipping and marketing 
are very greatly facilitated by baling, and 
one ton of baled hay will sell for $2 to $6 
more per ton than will loose hay. A sav- 
ing is also effected in feeding baled hay to 
stock on the farm. The cost of labor in 
handling loose hay over and above that 
required to do the same feeding if the 
hay is baled will more than pay the cost 
of baling. 

In short, baled hay occupies the same 
relation to the hay crop that canned goods 
do to the product of the orchard. Both 
these processes enable the farmer to save 
crops that otherwise would largely go to 
| waste and the saving effected soon pays 

for all equipment necessary to put the 
crops into a compressed form. In every 
neighborhood there are usually several 
baling outfits that go from place to place, 
but the farmer owning an individual press 
will have the advantage of baling his hay, 
as well as straw, at any time when he so 
desires after harvest. They can then be 
placed under cover before a drop of rain 
depreciates their value for feed. Not only 
is the entire crop thus conserved, but the 
fields are left clear of stacks which would 
hinder the work of fall plowing and sow- 
ing.—W. F. Purdue. 











THE BOOK OF VETCH 


Wm. C. Smith of Indi- 
ana, author of the Book 
of Vetch, didn’t get to be 
Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, though he had 
some strong support, 
but he has done the 


country a lasting bene- 
fit by telling the farmers 
] how to redeem their 
meter | worn-out soils, or save 
those fast approaching 
non-production, by the use of Vetch. No 
; fertilizer bills, no loss of crops, no new 
machinery required to bring your low pro- 
ducing soil up to a high state of fertility. 
Vetch can be grown in corn this season. 
The Book of Vetch tells how to do it, 
and tells how to grow it for pasture, for 
forage, for orchard or cover crop or for 








ub... 








seed. It is the only complete treatise 
on the subject. For sale by Successful 
Warming. Price, $1.25. 
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THE STITCH IN TIME. 


Continued from page 13 


the water from the well. You remember 
it, don’t you, mother?” 


“Yes, son, I think of it every time I 


turn a faucet and get water right at a 


kitchen sink.” 

When Charlie earned and got the prem- 
ium book ‘‘Swindles”’ of Successful Farm- 
ing, his father joked about his “fairy 
tales,’ and twitted him quite often about 
his choice of premiums. But one day a 
man drove up to the house and asked per- 
mission to store some washing machines 
in a shed until he could come and get them 
in a few days. He said he was distribut- 
ing agent and had to let the company know 
where the goods were so he would ask the 
farmer to sign a slip showing he had them 
in storage. 

Here’s where Charlie got “‘wise.” He 
pulled his father aside and told him not to 
sign. He said his book “Swindles’’ told | 
of a case like that. So Mr. Farmer went 
in “to get his pipe’ and the boy showed 
him the story. 

“T have no objection to your leaving 
them here a few days and I'll not charge 
for storage, but I’ll not sign anything.” 

The agent drove off with the machines 
and worked his game on one who had not 
read “Swindles.” Later the “acknowl- 
edgement”’ turned out to be an order for a 














carload of washing machines, and he had 
the bill to pay. 
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or Short Trips 





For Long 





\ ae ’ 
Sudian Motocycle 
RINGS your farm close to town. Makes 


B you independent of train, trolley and long 
distances. Upkeep cost next to nothing. 


You can go anywhere, over any kind of road, at any 


pace from 4 to 50 miles an hour. Two comfortable 
riding positions. Always ready for instant use. 


The Indian Motocycles for 1913 are marvels of comfort and utility. 
Safe, powerful, fast and reliable. Eleven important improvements 
over 1912 and 29 minor “refinements.” The new Cradle Spring 
Frame has done away with vibration. No increase in prices. 


4 HP. Single, $200 
7 H.P. Twin, $250 


Ask any of our 2000 dealers for a free 
demonstration or write us for catalog 


THE HENDEE MFG. CO., 961 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


Branches and Service Stations: 
San Francisco Atlanta 


Prices f.o.b. Factory 


Chicago Denver Toronto London 








For Instant Control 


Leeethe Corbin Dup 


f Your Bicycle in Traffic 
lex Coaster Brake 


When cycling in city streets, hundreds 
of occasions arise when the instant 
and absolute control of your wheel is 
not only desirable but essential. 
There’s the safety of others besides 
yourself to consider, 

The Corbin Two-Speed Coaster Brake is also 
an invaluable control device. Particularly 
helpful to elderly riders. Decreases the labor 
of riding up steep hills and against strong 
winds. Operated by pedal. Simple, strong 
and reliable. 


Either of these brakes fitted to your wheel at 
any bicycle repair shop. 


Send for 1913 catalog showing all models 


i 320 High Street, New Britain, Conn. 


Licensed Coaster Brake Manufacturers 


=~ , 


American Hardware 


Corbin Screw Division 




















Saves Halfthe Cost of Harvest 


Simple, strong durable, always in order. Works 
in all soils at various depths., hillside and level. 
Does not cut the potatoes—misses 
none—leaves the potatoes clean on 
the ground. Vines do not interfere 
with the working of the 
Dowden Digger. 

The Dowden Digger is ful- 
ly guaranteed — fast, clean 
and durable. Thousands in 


use all over the world. It’s 
the Di 





DOWDEN MFG. CO. 
1325 Elm Street, Prairie City, la. 
ern nr 














During the next 80 days we will fill all orders for our stand 
ard slow speed. heavy duty 6 H.P.engine, which regularly sells for 
‘ A id fuel, oecupies less 
sole purpose of introducing an engine which saves 30° te 50° ef fuel over average engines, uses any liqu 
space, has less weight, and greater strength in proportion to strains than any ether engine on the market. Send for catalog. 


——— ———_— 

p H . | , A ” 
$150.00 at the extremely low introductory price of $115. 00 f. 0. b. 

Get details. Save over $35 by ordesing your 6 H. P. engine now. UNITED STATES ENGINE WORKS, 601 15th Place, Chicago, IN. 


REGULAR RETAIL PRICE $150 
factory. There is absolutely no “*skin game,"’ about this offer. It’s backed by a factory of 60 years’ standing, and is made for the 
Mention Successful Farming’s guarantee when writing to advertisers. 
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THE ENGINE EXPERT 


AND HIS SON 























GUESS 
that weneed 
an engine 

about as bad as 
anything,’’ 
said the gaso- 
lene engine ex- 
pert who had 
turned farmer, 

“Now that we 
have every- 
thing in running 
order I begin to 
see that part of 
the talk that I 
put up when I 
was selling en- 
gines for the 
com p an vy was 
not so bad after 
all. Some of 
that talk keeps 
running through 
my mind, and I 
can’t help notic- 
ing that an en- 
gine would make 
our work a lot 
easier 7 

“Will you 
start a saw mill 
when you get 
the engine, 
Dad?” asked Jimmie who had been saw- 
ing wood by handthat day whenhe wanted 
he wanted to go fishing with Charlie Scott. 

“We can’t start a very big mill with the 
engine that I intend to buy,” said his 
father, “I can’t afford to buy one that 
would saw very large timber; but we might 
be able to saw enough wood for our own 
use,”’ he added with a smile. 

“Charlie Scott’s pa has a two-horser,”’ 
eaid Jimmie, “and he saws a lot of wood 
with it, and pumps water too, and 
Charlie says that they are goin’ to run 
the grind stone with it when they get time 
to rig it up, and Charlie says that he is go- 
ing to fix it so that it will run the churn so 
he won’t have to do it. Hesaysthathehas 
it all figured out how to do it, and that 
he only needs one more cog wheel; he has 
a wheel but it won’t fit. Are you going to 
get a two-horser, Dad?”’ 

“T ean’t afford to get more than one 
engine wow,” said his father, ‘‘and I 

uess that I will get one that has about 
oo horse power, so that it will take care 
of all of the work that we will have for it 
to do for a while.” 

“Are you going to get 
Seott’s?”’ asked Jimmie. 
that it is the best engine made, and that 
it is the easiest to make run.” 

“T know the engine that the company 
it. and I guess that it will be almost 
Scott’s,”’ said his father as he 
some paper to write an 








an engine like 
“Charlie says 


puts o 
as good Aa 
got a pen and 
order f the engine 
In due time the engine came and the 
mer hauled it out from town in the 
yn, together with a small circular saw 
with which he intended to cut up the win- 
ter s& upply of wood. 

The engine was mounted on wheels so 
that it could be easily moved from place 
to pl vce, the erate was knocked off, and 
while Jimmie was putting the handle in 


the trucks the expert was going over the 
engine to see that all of the cotton-waste 
plugs were removed from the oil holes, 
nd that the bearings were getting oil 


proj 
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filling the lubricator with oil; | 
putting gasolene in the tank and filling | 











the hopper jack- 
et with water. 


Jimmie was 
ready with the 
crank by this 


time, and want- 
ed the honor of 
being the first 
to start the new 
engine. 

The switch 
was turned on 
and the gaso- 
lene pump 
worked to get 
the gasolene up 


to the mixing 
valve. When 
all was ready 





Jimmie applied 
the crank and 
began to revolve 
the wheels. 

Afterthe 
enginehad 
made several 
revolutions 
anddid not 
start the expert 
told him to stop. 

‘*‘What is 
wrong?’’ asked 
Jimmie. 

“T don’t know yet,” said his father, “but 
the engine should run with that much 
cranking and so we will see. Turn the 
wheel over slowly and stop when I tell 
you. 

A Leok Into the Battery Box 

Jimmie, started to turn the engine slow- 
ly. “Now stop,” said the expert, and he 
began to examine the wires that lead to 
the battery box. Ashefound these wires in 
good order, he opened the battery-box lid 
and began to examine the battery con- 
nections. One of the wires that fasten the 
dry cells together was found to be loose. 
Thelittle burr that held the wire to the cell 
was tightened and a buzzing sound came 
from the battery box. 

“What makes the funny sound?” asked 
Jimmie, who was watching the operation. 


said the expert, ‘and the vibrator on the 
coil is working.” 


noise like that,’’ said Jimmie, ‘“‘no matter 
how the engine is standing.” 

“T guess that I had better make an ex- 
pert out of you,” said his father as he 
opened the switch and the buzzing 
stopped. “You will have to run this en- 
gine part of the time, and you can’t 
do it without knowing something about it, 
and now is as good a time as any to start 





| learning. 
“Charlie’s engine is a make-and- 
break system of ignition and this engine 
has a jump-spark and a vibrating coil. 
That is what makes the buzzing noise 
when the switch is turned on. Both en- 
gines use a set of batteries to furnish 
but the coils are different,’’ 

“What is a coil and what is it for?” 
|asked Jimmie. 

The Coil 

“The coil is in that little box and is 
simply a lot of fine wire wrapped around 
a small bundle of larger wires. It is used 
to strengthen.the current from the dry 
cells. The current that the dry cells give 
off is weak and the purpose of the coil is 
to save as much current as possible.” 
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electricity and in that way they are alike, 











‘The timer on the engine is in contact,” | 


“But Charlie’s engine doesn’t make a| 


| 








Stack Covers 
and Paulins 


Mi. Wh, 


4 
7 


their cost over and over agaia in a single season. 


Made of extra heavy 10 oz. paraffined, water-repel- 
lent duck, For covering stacks of hay - grain, 


Harvesters, Binders, Threshers. 
lap-felled seams, fitted with 
Buy covers di- 
these 


Strongly sewed, special | 

eyelets and ropes for tying down. 
rect from the manufacturer. 
tionally low prices on stack covers. 





Other Sizes at Proportionate Prices—Sample 
Free Upon Application 


Bargain Prices on Slightly Used Tents 


Wall Tents Hip Roof Tents 
7x7 cs nases $4.00 PB Wi cccosccced 
BB Decccesciccce 5.00 DB Mreccececese 17.78 
BO & 1B.......2200000 7.00 IBS BD. ..coccccce 7s 
Good as new—Rented only once. Allcomplete with 
li ready se. Excep- 


8 — uys, ~, Tt Fe. 
jonal values. Prompt i mt. isfac 
anteed. Order quick. rite for free, descriptive 
booklet and price list on everything made 
THE HETTRICK BROS. CO. 
Dept. SF, Fernwood Ave. Toledo, Ohio 








Roof That Building With 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


Yes, STEEL Shingles—the kind that never 








rot, rust nor burn—cost much less than wood— 
made rust-proof by famous “Tightcote”’ Proc- 
ess—made leak by patent Interlocking 
Device — $10,000 guarantee against lightning 
loss—come in sheets of 100 or more shingles— 
easy to lay as a carpet—lay them on old roof 
"gold dines from factory 
oO rect m at factory prices— 
freight PREPAID—post- _-% 
pecial cert ix 





It pays to bale your hay in 


DEDERICK’S 


STANDARD 
Baling Presses 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 
40 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 


Save draft—save repairs 

Don't rut roads or fields. Send today for free 
illustrated catalog of wheels and wagons. 

Electric Wheel Co., 50 Elim St., Quincy, fl. 





GRINDS FEED, PUMPS WATER 











Mention Successful Farming’s guaran- 
tee when writing to advertisers. 
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“Could you run this engine without a 
coil if you wanted to?” 

“Yes, but it would be pretty expensive | 
to run the engine without the coil, as it 
would take so many batteries to do the 
work. The purpose of the coil, as I said, 
is to save current. It does this by taking 
a small amount of electricity and build- 
ing it up in itself so that when the cur- 
rent is broken and the electricity stops 
flowing it can deliver a very strong cur- 
rent for a moment. It is the same thing | 
as taking a large rock and dropping it on | 
the ground. This willstrike a heavy blow, 
much heavier than a smaller rock that is 
dropped the same distance, but if you will 
take a small rock and drop it from a 
great height it will strike almost as hard 
a blow as the larger rock dropped a short 
distance. 

“Scott’s engine has a spark coil and it 
does the same thing with the current, that 
is, it saves the current by making it strong- 
er. Their coil is made like this one except | 
that this coil has more wire wrapped around | 
the core, or the center of the coil. This| 
engine a spark plug and Scott’s| 
engine has what is called an igniter block.”’ | 

“Then our engine is the best,” said 
Jimmie, “for automobiles have spark | 
plugs.”’ 

Jump-Spark and Make-and-Break 


uses 


“The fact that the auto engine has a 
spark plug and this engine has a spark 
plug does not prove that this engine is the 
best, for some autos are made with the 
make-and-break system of ignition, and | 
while it is considered that the jump- 
spark system 1s the best for a high speed 
engine on account of the fact that there 
are no heavy parts that must start and 
stop quickly, the jump spark system has 
many things that may go wrong with it, 
and aside from the fact that it is used 
mostly on high-speed engines one system 
has about as many users among the manu- 
facturers as the other. 

“With the jump spark system you have 
all of the moving parts outside the cylinder 
and you have more parts; with the make- 
and-break system you have fewer parts 
but some of them are inside the cylinder, 
so it is easier to see what is going on in- 
side the cylinder with the jump-spark 
system than it is with the aleiee- 
break. The coil and the various parts 
that go to make up the jump-spark sys- 


























Awarded Perfect 


Scores in 


National Endur. Contest 
Western Dist. End. Cont. 
Lake Dist. End. Contest 
Savannah End. Contest 
Los Angeles End. Contest 
Peninsular End. Contest 
Linden End. Contest 
North Shore End. Contest 
San Francisco End. Cont. 
N. Y. Quarterly Triais 
Cleveland 3-day End. Run 
NewJersey 24-hr End. Run 
40d Many Others 












































The Most Coveted | 
Trophy Ever Won | 
By Any Motorcycle 


‘THIS diamond medal was awarded a Harley- | 

Davidson when it won the National Endur- 
ance Contest held by the Federation of American | 
Motorcyclists. So exceptional was the showing | 
the Harley-Davidson made that the judges not | 
only awarded it a diamond medal and a perfect 
score of 1000 points, but in addition, because of | 
the super-excellent performance, gave it a plus five, | 
or 1000+5 score in all. This is the first | 
and only time any motorcycle has been so hon- | 
ored. It was a fitting tribute to the quality of the | 


and proved its abiolute reliability and durability, as no | 
amount of minor records could. 

Harley-Davidson dealers everywhere are demonstrati 
its many features, among which are the Fal-Floteing Sestend 
the Free-Wheel Control, exclusive patented features, which 
make the Harley-Davidson “the comfortable motorcycle.” 

Ask your dealer for a demonstration, or write for catalog, 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


Prodacers of High-Grade Motorcycles for eleven years. 
760 A Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















tem are a little more liable to get out of 
order, so one is about as good as the other.” 


Keeping the Points Clean 


“You say that the jump-spark coil and 
other parts are liable to get out of order 
—what can happen to them if they don’t 
break?” asked Jimmie. ‘Well, in the first 
place, the little blade on the top of the 
coil has a little white rivet or point on it. 
This point is made of platinum and the 
screw that touches it is made of the same 
metal, or rather the screw is pointed with 
the same metal. This metal is very soft | 
and the electricity that flows from one 
point to the other carries little pieces of 
metal with it and piles it up on the other 
point the same as a river carries sand from 
one place and drops it in another. The 
two points must make good contact so 
that the current can cross, but as soon as 
the points get rough the current will carry 
the metal from the low spots on one point 
and drop it on the high spots of the other 
point and soon the points will be pitted 
and rough and the vibrators will stick 
and the coil will not give off current. 
When this happens the vibrator and the 
screw must be taken out and the points 
smoothed down, as the platinum is very 
expensive. The high spots should be ham- 
mered down by striking it lightly with a 
hammer and then smoothed up with a 
fine file or emery cloth so that they will 
work again.” 

“Why don’t they make the points of 
some hard metal if the platinum is soft 
and expensive?” asked Jimmie. 

“Some manufacturers mix a metal 
called iridum with the platinum and 

Continued on page 29 
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DON'T BUY 2 Gasolin: 
amas Until You Investigate 


Operates on 30% to 50% less fuel than any average engine. Burns gasoline, kerosene, 
gas or distillate. As explosions take place low down and are absorbed by the ground instead of the en« 
gine, vibrations are practically eliminated. life : 

drives. Crank shaft over cylinder secures perfect lubrication by gravity. 
friction, less wear and more power from every pint of fuel. 
TEMPLE Engines are slow speed, heavy duty engines. 







floor space and weight than the average. r : 
outclasses every engine made for portable uses. Built with single or double cylinders. 


won 5 first premiums. See why our mails are crowded 
mo lp te They wite—"‘My engine consumes half the oil of my 
neighbor’ doing the same work."* ‘‘My engine saves grain in threshing owing to its unbroken 
power."’ This is our 60th year as rs—an , 
in dealing with us. Write teday for full particulars. Ask about our 30-day trial offer. 
Get our catalog. TEMPLE PUMP & EN 






Make YourHomeCozy ..« Comfortable 


The first essential is to heat it preter ae the 
tapst heat from the fucl you burn and distributing this heat 
evenly to all parts of the house. 


XXTH CENTURY FURNACES 


More Heat and Less Coal 


Give you a third more heat at athird less cost and there is 
no soot, no dirt, no trouble and no repairs. The XXTH 
CENTURY FURNACE has a patented air feed and side-burn- 
ing fire pot which burns any kind of fuel, even cheap grades of 
soft coal and slack and gets the fuli heating power from it by 
loeans of perfect and complete combustion. 


We Help You To Install Properly 


A XXTH CENTURY FURNACE will give you an efi- 
cient, economical heating system that will make your home a 
cozier and more comfortable piace in which to live. Write us, 
Giving a sketch or plan of your home, mentioning number and 
size oi rooms to be heated and our Engineering Department 
will tefl you thesize and kind of furnace you need and where 
you can get it on our common sense guarantee. Our valuable 
booklet 44 on Home Heating will also be sent free. Write today. 


Akron, 0. 
































The XXth Century Heating & Ventilating Co., ~ 








y a Gasoline Engine— 
the “TEMPLE” 












This lengthens life of engine and the machine 
Means less 












Our design requires 504 less 
Yet it is built stronger in proportion to strains. It 



























Try One 30 Days 






fact -_ bsolute guarantee that you are safe 











GLNE O0., 248 Meagher St., OH10AG0, ILL, 
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VETCH, THE WONDERFUL SOIL 
BUILDER 


There is no other legume that will fur- 
nish as much vegetable matter, green 
manure, in as short a time as winter or 
hairy vetch. It can be sown in corn in 
the late summer and plowed under the 
following spring, furnishing an abundance 
of humus for a worn out soil. 


How to Sow Vetch 


When sown in corn use the ordinary 
wheat drill used for sowing wheat in 
corn, and with the seed gauge entirely 
shut off it usually sows about 50 pounds 
of seed to the acre. If necessary, the 
gauge can be opened until the right 
amount is sown. If the seed is dropped 
about 1 or 2 inches apart in the drill row 
it is dropping aboutright. Wm. C. Smith, 
of Indiana, prefers to use about 35 or 40 
pounds of sved to the acre when sown in 
corn. If sown broadcast use about 50 
pounds. Cover an inch or two. If very 








Hairy vetch in a worn out corn field. Picture taken 
in October A crop or two of vetch plowed under 
will redeam this cornfield and make big yiclds. | 


dry when sown, the seed must be put| 
down deep enough to reach moist earth 
for it germinates very slowly. 

Needs no Inoculation 


Vetch needs no inoculation. Mr. 
Smith has grown hundreds of acres and 
never inoculated the seed or the soil. 
It will grow well in the poorest soil, 
hence its great value as a soil builder. 

For latitudes north of the Ohio river, 
hairy vetch sown 1n corn the early part of 
August w.ll make considerable growth be- 
fore the ground freezes, and will then lie 
dormant and green all winter and make an 
early growth in the spring. Before plow- 
ng time the vetch has made a pce sow 
growth that needs cutting up with a disc 
before it can well be plowed under. 

Winter or hairy vetch makes a most ex- 
‘ellent cover crop for orchards. In the 


| proper time. 


| fore cutting. 





chard district of Michigan vetch has 








been successfully used for some time. It | 
holds the snow well, which is an orchard 
essential, as it prevents alternate freez- 
ing and thawing. 

Sow the seed in the orchard in July or | 
early August. From 18 to 30 pounds of | 
seed is sufficient, but Mr. Smith recom- 
mends at least 50 pounds. 

In Wm. C. Smith’s Book of Vetch all | 
the details of cultivation and use are 
covered. This book is published by Suc- 
cessful Farming, and for sale at $1.25 








TIME FOR CUTTING HAY 


All farmers do not agree that hay should | 
be cut in the most palatable state, but 
contend that timothy should begin to 
ripen in order to add weight and mature 
seed. To one who feeds horses and cat- 
tle, and notes how good hay is cleaned 
up while woody stems of mature growth 
are left, the fallacy of the late cutting 
method is apparent. 

To be at its best, clover should be cut 
when half the blooms have turned brown, 
‘hough when mixed with timothy it may 
at times be necessary to leave it longer. 
Timothy deteriorates more rapidly than 
clover when left standing after the pro 
stage has been reached. What is called 
“second bloom” which is in reality when 
the bloom has been shed and the seed is 
forming, is the best time to cut timothy 
for all-:purposes. No doubt cattle eat it 
better when.cut just after the first ap-| 

og of bloom. If left till the seed 
ds begin to turn brown the straw 
_ much of its nutriment, and be- 
comes dry and unpalatable. ' 

Wheat and oats are often cut for hay. 
This is excellent forage, and is at its best 
when cut while the grain is in the “soft 
dough,” or just after the “milk” stage. 
Millet ‘and sorghum are also best when cut 
at this stage of development. Sorghum 








Your Handiest Helper . 


If you want an all round 
tractor for the spring and sum. 
mer rush—a tractor that can 
stand any pace, that will work 
for you 24 hours a day—the 
machine to buy is the 


OyPz 


15-30 h.p. 


This tractor is built to 
use every day, for any 
power job on small or 
large farms. 

It has plenty of power, pulls up 
























to 6 plow bottoms in stubble, 
will Roan and disc 10 to 14 acres 
a day—builds roads, saws, bales, 
threshes, shreds—does the work 
of four men and a dozen horses. 

The OilPull is built to be used 
with profit on small farms, and 
it’s a mighty handy machine on 
a big one, too. It is the only 
tractor that burns kerosene or 
distillate successfully at all 


times—a real fuel saver. 

See oe dealer about it or write 

for OilPuil Data-Book No.353 

RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 
(Incorporated) 


Home Office: 


La Porte, Indiana a 
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derives some of its nutriment and much 
of the palatability from the sugar con- 
tained in the stalks, so that even mature 
cane is eaten re adily when sowed thick so 
that the stalks are small. 

Cowpeas and soybeans are becoming a 
staple forage crop in many parts of the 
country, and to get the most from them 
it is very neeessary to cut them at the 
Peas should be mowed 
when the first pods begin to turn yellow. 
Soybeans may remain a little longer be- 
There will be ripe pods and 
blooms on the same vine frequently, but 
the greater part of the seed will be in the 
proper stage for feed if the above plan is 
followed. 

When the first blooms of alfalfa appear 
it is ready to cut, though it will not 
deteriorate to any great extent if all in 
bloom when mowed. It becomes woody, 
and less succulent, however, if the seeds 
begin to harden before it is cut. 

Any hay will command a better price 
and be relished by the stock to a greater 
extent if of a bright green color, which 
indicates good curing. To attain this it 
is first necessary to cut it while green, 
and cure without bleaching in the swath or 
windrow. ‘Too often the work has to be 
done the quickest way possible in threat- 
ening weather re — in the grade begin 
lowered.—H. 





$15;s0deer team 


You may use the engine 30 whole 
days—use it all you want. Then if you don't 
want it send it back at our expense. If you 
do wish to keep this engine you may have it on 
the eastest, monthly payments. You send us 
month. pew yng Dg ey ts each 

ou get the engine at the -bottom price 

that even the 








We will pend you Ben ae 
Cr — 
rome rc 
or pay for x 
you the free engine book. 


Schmidt Bres. Co. Engine Works 











Department 3525 Davenport, lowa 
Pure Bred 


FOR SAL “Shetland 
ponies thoroughly broken for child- 
ren, all ages and colors. 


Deem Shetland Pony Farm, Galva, Il). 
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Where’s The Man Who 
Wouldn’t Like This Buggy? 


buggy money went to the dealer and wholesaler and how little 
to the manufacturer. Phelps shows you in his book how you can 
save the middlemen's profits Price isn’t all— 


Split Hickory Buggies Are Built 
Better Than Any Others 


Phelps watches personally every part of his great factory. He is a 
practical buggy builder. He knows what material and workmanshi 
must go into his buggies and he looks after it himself. Get the boo 
that tells about the careful, painstaking processes that make Split 


Hickory Buggies. 


, Ten Reasons WhyYou Ought to Decide 
On a 1913 Split Hickory Buggy: 


‘Here are ten reasons for buying a Split Hickory Buggy. They're just as 


i 


| 


Phelps says that farmers are the most particular buggy buyers in 
the world, and when 167,000 of them have put their stamp of ap- 
proval on Split Hickory Vehicles, it proves that he gave the quality 
and actually did save his customers $25 to $40. Every man and 
woman who has seen an iden in Split Hickory Vehicles is 
enthusiastic. Young people aise the stylish appearance of these 
buggies. Their parents admire t strong construction and long iife. 
The easy riding qualities appeal to everybody. 
The very best thing for you to do is to get Phelps’ Big Book. 160 
ages of buggies of all descriptions. Color illustrations showing the 
uggies just as they appear all painted and varnished. See your buggy 
just as it will come to you. 
Besides, a vast fund of practical, valuable information on buggy manu- 
facture and se lling. Pages and pages about harness with illustrations, 
This book is just crammed with facts and figures on the entire buggy > 
business. A real buggy encyclopedia. These facts will save you 


money 





Phelps is Ready to Show You An 
Actual Saving of $25 to $40 


\ Phelps’ Big Book will prove the big saving. Phelps’ sells divect. 
He shows you @uality and variety and price that the local dealer 
( never could offer. 


strong arguments for getting Phelps’ book and investigating his entire offer. 


1—30 Day Free Road Test. 2—2 Years’ Guarantee. 3—$25 to $40 
Saving. 4—Choice of 140 styles. 5—12 Years’ Record of Satisfying 
Customers. 6—167,000 Buggies Sold. 7—Split ~~~ Running Gears, 
Shafts, Etc, 8—Your Buggy Made to Order. Phelps’ Standing 
Accredited by Bankers. 10—Big Book Shows “Seact What You 
Are Getting Before You Even 77» a Split Hickory. 








No wholesaler or jobber stands between Phelps 
and his customers. No middleman of any kind 
can make a profit on Split Hickory Buggies. 
Tt he middieman’s share is surprisingly large. 
Maybe you didn’t realize how much of your 


Fill In This Coupon NOW—Phelps Even Pays the 
Postage On This Big Free Book 


because he wants you to have a copy no matter what make of buggy you’re going to buy. Free 160- B 
Phelps sends you his book without obligations. Buy where you like. But get the facts. Phelps ree oo ugey | 
will show you how to invest your buggy money to the best advantage regardless of what : —- # and your oer 
buggy you get. Now—why delay? Write at once—use this coupon or send postal, just compicte. 
Address it to H. C. PHELPS, President, 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Station 202, Columbus, Ohio 


Now with an offer like this you simply can’t think of hesitating rf 
or delaying. You should write, guick. Find out at least what 
the meaning oS this offer is. Find out why such astounding 
prices can be offered on such high quality vehicles. 


H.C. 
Phelps, 
Pres., The 
Ohie Car- 
y 4 riage Manw- ; 
/ facturing Co. 
Station 202, 
Columbus, Ohio: 
‘ 
‘ 


Please send me your 


as you like. 


Street No. or 
Rural Route 
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SUMMER CARE OF SWEET PEAS 

When sweet peas are growing nicely, 
it is best to bank the earth up about them 
a little, and especially on the side mostly 
exposed to the sun. ‘This prevents the 
heat from injuring the roots. 

On the opposite side it might be well 
to keep the earth nearer level so that water 
poured along the row would find its way to 
the roots without running off. Such treat- 
ment will aid greatly in producing a pro- 
fusion of bloom, and the individual flowers 
will be much larger than where they are 
not properly treated. 

Sweet peas will bloom much more if 
the flowers are kept pretty well gathered. 
The natural tendency of the plant is re- 
production, and when the blossoms are 
cut the plant renews its effort to make 
seed, and this, of course, results in a new 
lot of flowers.—J. T. _ 


SETTING CELERY PLANTS 

When first transplanted, celery re- 
quires more care than most other garden 
plants. One day’s hot sunshine will kill 
every plant, unless some protection is 
provided for them. When possible they 
should be transplanted to the row on a 
cloudy day, but when this is not practic- 
able, set the plants in the bottom of a row 
made with a garden plow, so that they will 
bé slightly lower than the surrounding sur- 
face. At intervals of every 10 feet or so 
lay a short stick, such as a stick of stove 
wood, across the row, to support boards. 
The boards should kept in place 
throughout the day or while the sun is 
shining, but should be removed as soon as 
night falls. It will require two days for 
the plants to harden, so that the boards 
should be replaced after the first night. 
The dew that reaches the plants at night 
when the boards are removed is of great 
benefit. 

A better rooted plant will result from 
transplanting from the seedbed to a cold 
frame at least once before they are put in 
the row. A little water should be used 
when plants are set, and dry dirt raked 
over the wet surface before the sun bakes 
it. The double row will save labor and 
time. Set two rows 12 inches apart, 
with the plants 6 inches apart in the row. 
It will require less labor to bank the dirt 
in the fall of the year.—H. F. G. 
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TO DESTROY THE CURRANT 
WORM 

Hellebore, if used as soon as the worms 
appear, will save the currant crop. We 
have seldom, however, had occasion to 
spray our bushes before the fruit had 
“set.”’ It would not be well to spray the 
blossoms with a poisonous mixture. It is 
well to keep children away from the bushes 
after spraying until the worms disappear, 
and the fruit has been washed with a 
heavy rain. 

I fill a flour dredger with the dry powder 
and dust on when the bushes are wet with 
dew, or with a recent shower, using equal 
parts of flour with the powdered hellebore. 
It ean be mixed with water and applied 
with a sprinkler, one ounce hellebore to 
one gallon water. We have tried both 
methods with satisfactory results. Should 
the worms appear while bushes are in 
blossom a heavy sprinkling of dry cayenne 
sometimes proves beneficial. 
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A MOLE EXTERMINATOR 
Our little town is proud of its lawns, 
even though our sprinkling facilities are 


limited to individual power plants. Last 
year, however, there seemed to be a 
scourge of moles that nearly destroyed 
several lawns, mine being among the 
number. Mole traps were purchased 
and a few moles caught, but not enough 
to insure the safety of our lawns. I tried 
many experiments, some of which proved 
effectual. The two plans for the mole 
extermination that seemed to clear up 
the lawns the quickest were as follows: 
I took a few grains of corn, lifted the cov- 
ering gently from the heart with a knife, 
and made a very small hole in the heart 
and filled it with sulphate of strychnine. 
I then carefully returned the membraneous 
covering and sealed it with the white of 
an egg. Then, with a small pointed stick 
I made holes into the runway of the 
mole and dropped one of the poisoned 
grains of corn within. 

Within a week there were no moles in 
my lawn. My neighbor’s lawn was even 
worse than mine. So I took a few grains 
of buckwheat and allowed them to soak 
in a dilute solution of hydrocyanic acid, 
and dropped those grains into the holesin 
the same manner. Within three days he 
was rid of the pests. This plan is a little 
harder to follow, as the prussic acid is 
hard to get and unsafe to handle, except 
by an expert.—Chas. Covey. 


THE PROPER CARE OF THE LAWN 

Constant eare should be exercised in 
order to give the grass a chance to make 
its best growth. All weeds should be up- 
rooted before they have an opportunity to 
scatter their seed. Then, too, regular roll- 
ing and cutting will do much to improve 
the appearance of the lawn. Rolling will 
be found of great benefit to the grass as 
spring advances. It encourages roots to 
spread and the young blades to grow 
freely. The lawn should generally be 
rolled before cutting. When bare un- 
sightly places or mossy patches appear, as 
often bisgens under trees, they should be 
scratched up with a rake, removing the 
moss altogether, and resown on a still day. 
Cover the seed with sifted soil afterward 
and roll lightly. 

There is a special mixture of grass seed 
sold for sowing under trees. The growth 
of moss is often due to a damp situation. 
If wood ashes from the garden bonfire are 
to be had, scatter these over the lawn, as 
they will nourish the grass.—E, G. 


TO ADVERTISE APPLES 

At last the apple growers are awake to 
the fact that one way to get a better price 
for a product is to create a market de- 
mand for said product. The orange 
growers are not only organized to get bet- 
ter prices through better markets, but 
they have spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars advertising oranges. You can’t 
sell at a profit on a glutted market. The 
consumption must be increased or the out- 
put decreased. It pays to advertise 
oranges, why not apples? 

So the International Apple Shippers’ 
Association is going to enter a campaign 
of advertising so that consumers will eat 
apples. This is wise. It beats cutting 
down trees, or neglecting orchards be- 
cause “apples don’t pay.” Make them 
pay by creating a great demand. 

The advertising fund will be raised by 
a stamp tax on apples sold. Each barrel 
sold will bear a 2 cent stamp and each box 
alcentstamp. This will not be a burden 
to the industry nor raise the price to the 
consumer. 








Biggest Thing in the 
Clock Business 


Big Ben is the biggest thing today 
in the alarm clock business. 

_He is only two years and a half old, 
but he’s already getting more work 
from the States than any clock alive, 

In two years and a half time, 18,000 
tebe pe of the total number of 

nited States watchmakers — have 
already adopted him. Two million 
and a half families leave it to him to 
call them up in the morning. Two 
million and a half families use him 
all day long to tell the right time by. 


He is really two good clocks in one— 
a crackerjack of a timekeeper and a 
crackerjack of an alarm. 

Big Ben stands seven inches tall. 
He is triple nickel-plated and wears an 
inner vest of steel that insures him 
for life. His big, bold figures and 
hands are easy to read in the dim 
morning light. His large, comfortable 
keys almost wind themselves. He 
rings five minutes steadily or ten 
intermitienily. If he is oiled every 
other year, there is no télling how long 
he will last. 

He’s sold by 18,000 watchmakers. His 

ce is $2.50 anywhere in the States, 

.00 anywhere in Canada. If you can’t 
find him at your jeweler’s, a money order 
pam og BA ee la gp ag 
sen m anywhere you y, 
charges pecepald. 


BIG BEN 








other 
of animals—in barn or 
re— longer than any im- 
. Used and endorsed 
since 1885 by leading dairy- 
men and farmers. 


SEND $1 if your dealer can’t supply you. We'll 

2 send Shoo-Fly to protect 
200 cows, also our 3-tu' gravity sprayer without 
extra charge. Money back if pot satisfactory. Name 
Express Office, Booklet FREE. Special terms to agents. 








Shoo-Fly Mig. Co., Dept.C, 1310 N. 10th St., Phila. 
Bditor knows from experience that Shoo-Fly is 0. K. 








THE CLIPPER 


There are three that de- 
stroy your lawns—Dandelion, 
lantain,and Crab Grass. 











. Box M Dixon, Ill 
THE CHALLENGE CHURN 
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DOES SPRAYING POTATOES PAY? 


There have been many reliable experi- 
ments which prove that well-timed and 
careful spraying not only covers the extra 
cost, but yields a nice little profit besides. 

To be successful with potatoes requires 
thought, thoroughness and _ timeliness. 
You must watch the crop, season and con- 
ditions; know for what you are spraying 
and do it intelligently. For these reasons 
the amateur may not meet with success 
the first time. But don’t let this dis- 
courage you. Profit by your errors and 
try again. By a little study and patience 
success is bound to reward your efforts. 
Although general rules are applicable in 
the matter of spraying, do not hesitate 
to seek advice of your state experiment 
station. The climate and seasons differ 
in different territories and you want to 
know what methods are best suited to 
your locality. 

The time for spraying varies according 
to the season. In wet years spraying 
should begin earlier than in dry seasons. 
As a general rule the time to begin is when 
the plants are about 6 inches high. In all 
events you should begin before blight ap- 
pears, as there is little to be gained by 
spraying afterwards. Much depends up- 
on the timeliness of the first application. 

Spraying is a preventive measure, not a 
curative. Spraying often coats the new 
growth of leaves, thus preventing the 
blight-spores which float around in the air 
from taking root on them. Spray more 
frequently in wet weather for rain washes 
the mixture offfhe plants. In dry weather 
however, it is well to wait a little longer 
between times. 

Beginning with the first spraying it 
would be well to repeat the application 
every ten to fourteen days during the 
season. This will make from five to seven 
applications in all. 

Much has been said of the different 
methods of spraying and the mixtures 
used, but all seem to agree in favor of 
the Bordeaux mixture. The first applica- 
tion should be a little stronge r fhan those 
following. Also later on in the season it is 
well to add a little Paris green, as this will 
kill the potato bugs. 

Instances have been known where 
spraying could be well done at a cost of 
about 70 cents or less an acre, while the 
net profit per acre was $28. In some 
cases the profit runs higher, in others it 
may not amount to so much, but any 
profit is sufficient warranty in favor of | 
spraying. 

In conclusion let me impress upon your | 
mind the necessity of caréful observa- 
tion of the special needs of your crop. 
Be sure to spray thoroughly, use good 
judgment in regulating the time between 
each spraying, and above all, carefully 
study local conditions and requirements. 








— 
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Dewberries will be more easily picked 
and be cleaner if heid from the ground a 
little by trellis wire. Scatter clean mulch 





F REE Use for 30 Days! 


Not one cent down! If you will tell us the number you 
need, we will ship JAMES stanchions for your cow barn. 
Use them 30 days—and if they are not all we claim, and the 
stanchions you ought to have, send them back a# our expense. 


Your credit is good with us. We want to prove that JAMES 
stanchions will not only pay for themselves, but will enable 
_ to buy a complete steel equipment for your barn 

two or three years, 

Don’t wait until you build a new barn—don’t wait 
until you are ready to put in a complete barn outfit— 
but duy the stanchions now and let them make enough 
extra profit to justify you in getting more of the 
equipment next year. 


Buy Your Barn Equipment the JAMES 
Way=Step by Step—Starting with 


JAMES 
Sia nchions 


No other stanchions are in the same class. Dairymen 

everywhere pronounce the JAMES ahead of all others in 

construction, in time-saving, labor-saving, money-saving, 
money-making features. 

James Alignment Device adjusts stanchions forward or back, 
lengthening or shortening the stall to fit the cow, so that all cows 
are lined up evenly over the gutter. Manure falls in gutter—mean- 
ing clean stalls, clean cows, healthier and more productive cows, 
less work, bigger profits. 

Double Chain Hanger gives cow perfect freedom, safety and 
comfort—makes stanchion stronger. 

Wood Lining keeps cold steel away from cow’s neck, insures 
comfort. 

JAMES lock—lock open clip—hinge, and many other features 
found on this stanchion only, make it the greatest in the world. 


WRITE TODAY For Special Offer 


Try JAMES Stanchions before you gressive man who owns cows ex- 
get into the summer’s work. Have pects to have sometime. 





































































































them in and ready for fall. Learn , 
their money-making possibilities right Don t Delay 
away! You don’t risk a penny—you Please write us a postal card today 






don’t have to keep the stanchions if telling us how many cows you have 
you're not satisfied. They will in- and how many JAMES Stanchions 
crease your profits by a big margin, you would like to receive for FREE 
and remember, they give you a start TRIAL. Mr. James is the foremost 
toward owning a complete Sanitary authority in dairy barn construction, 
Barn Equipment, which every pro- and this company makes the celebrated 


James Sanitary Barn Equipment 
SS a on Stalls, Stanchions, 
Pens, Feed Carriers, Ma=« 
nure Carriers, etc. 


JAMES MFG. CO. 


























ors of the Sanitary Barn 
Equipment idea” 


rower Air Rifle GIVEN 


This rifle is a beauty, and it’s an accurate 
and powerful shooter, Shoots 350 times 
without reloading. Lever action, round tapering barrel, nickled and 
polished, walnut stock, dull finish; shoots BB shot. Note this—if any 
repairs are needed they will be furnished you without charge by the manufacture. 
This ie sufficient proof of the high quality of this Air Rifle. Write me today for complet 
description of this air gun and for details of my splendid new plan by which you can easily earn 
one tthe se best-quality Air Rifles in just a few — time. Write me atonce while you have 
the matterin mind. I'll answer you right. away, and I know you will be delighted with my 
dandy plan for giving you the gun. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher Successful Farming, Des Moines, fa. 



























beneath the vines. | 


lf you want a crop of heavy fall-bear- 
ing strawberries out of season, that is, 
other than the regular spring season, keep 
the blossoms picked off until about three 
weeks of the time you want the fruit. | 
After August 1st let them bloom, and you 
will get fall fruit until the frost kills them. | 
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iii. = : Mi 
describes in detail the construction ont epgniien fs 


— — About Our Ca Hart-Parr Oil Tractors. Tells why a Hart-Parr is a 
RT- T-PAR profitable investment. OUR BOOK ON PLOWING AND TILLING 
JARTPAR than they ever made before. 87 
Study farm power NOW. Write for books and full information. 


is a valuable text book that should be in your hands. Tells how to get 
Write for Our or Our Boks HART-PARR CO..__ 302 Lawler St. Charles City, lows 












biggest crops. OUR INFORMATION ON SERVICE and uses of 
tractor will explain how other business farmers are making more money 
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THE STRENUOUS SEASON 
FOR HORSES | 








S the horses enter the season of con- 
tinued and most strenuous work, 
they should be supplied with the 

best of feed and given the care and atten- 
tion necessary to promote the good health, 
strength and enduring qualities required to 
carry them through the period of uncom- 
fortable heat and heavy labor. 

Where young horses are being worked 
with the older ones, they should be worked 
only every other day, having a “shift,” 
if possible, and letting them rest half the 
time. Crowding them right into the har- 
ness along with the older and tougher 
horses will not only cause painful galls, 
sore necks and a run-down condition in 
general, but such a practice is apt to ruin 
the young, promising horse permanently. 

Special attention must be given the 
harness. You can not work in filthy, ill- 
fitting clothes; neither can the horses 
work in dirty harness that do not fit them 
well. All parts of the harness and collars 
that come in direct contact with the 
horses’ skin will require frequent cleaning, 
to remove the dust, sweat and grime ac- 
cumulating in such spots during field- 
work. Failure to do this, especially where 
mis-directed kindness has caused some- 
one to use the filthy, heating pad, quickly 
scalds and irritates the skin, causing gall, 
sore backs, necks and shoulders. 

Frequent and careful adjustment of 
the harness is also imperative, some horses 
falling off slightly in flesh as they settle 
down to foes labor; others, with the in- 
crease of feed above that of winter, in- 
creasing in size and weight. The collar 
that pinches the neck at the top soon will 
ruin the neck at that point. Let the top 
hame-strap out till the collar fits correctly. 
With the lower hame-strap too tight, we 
are apt to choke the horse, causing him 
shortness of wind, gall and encouraging 
balking. If the lower hame-strap is too 
loose, the pressure will be thrown too far 
back on the point of the shoulder, and gall 
will also result in this case. A snug fit 
here, proper position of the back-band 
between shoulder and croup (also close, 
easy fit), and in fact, proper fit of the har- 
ness all over the horse, wields a far greater 
influence on his comfort and usefulness 
than many would bzelieve. 


The Horse's Bath 


In conjunction with keeping the harness 
lean, we must also keep the hair and skin 
of the horses clean. The various sub- 
stances, dirt, sweat, etc., which work into 
the hair (and even into the very skin of 
the horses) during the day, should be 
carefully brushed away at evening. Fol- 
lowing this with plenty of good, clean 
bedding when the animals are in stall, and 
1 thorough currying and brushing every 
morning, will leave little danger of gall, 
sore neck or shoulders. Then, some day 
when there is a warm shower falling, turn 
the horses out in it, and let them get a 








COVERDELL 


excellent plan to give the neck and should- 
ers a thorough bathing with cold water 
each evening. This not only keeps them 
clean, but the cold water invigorates the 
skin and toughens it against the action of 
the collars in heavy work. 


Watch the Feeding 
The feeding of horses at this particular 


season is of vast importance, and while 
the rations should be more generous as 


BALING HAY REVOLUTIONIZED 


Gest Seduced toe — 10 Bales 
“WHITMAN'S STEEL in 5 Minutes 
mf Gest by Test 







Sizes 
14x18 or 16x18 


We are now in position to furnish a reliable engine on 

presses, built in our own plant from beginning to end. 

ine engines for all-round farm work, and especially 

our little gasoline Steel Queen Hay Press. This means 

itman’s guarantee on this engine, which you did not 
Better designed, less parts 


, greater service. 


SULTAN news 


enjoy before. 
2% 











the volume of work increases, care should 
be taken not to over-feed, as a hard-| 
worked horse with a deranged digestive 

system at this time of the year is about | 
as undesirable a piece of property as al 
farmer could have around. The amount | 
of grain given should be increased slightly | 
more than that of the roughage, as the 

grain possesses more strength-giving quali- 

ties than the roughage. A hay ration of 

one-half clean, bright timothy and one- 

half clover or alfalfa will prove an excel- 

lent feed. Timothy alone is not so ) 

but with a rich grain ration would do. 

Equal parts oats and ear corn (or crushed 

corn-and-cob chop, cracked corn, or 

shelled corn), with a handful or two of oil- 

meal twice a day, form an ideal grain 

ration for a horse at heavy work. Twice 

a week the ration could be profitably 

changed, making it equal parts bran, oats 
and corn. Salt, the great conditioner and 

tonic, should be kept in a box near the 
stall troughs at all times. 

Plenty of pure, fresh water is most es- 
sential in quenching thirst and renewing 
the horses’ strength and endurance. We 
try to arrange to give the work-horses a 
cooling draught of water between morn- 
ing and noon and between noon and even- 
ing. It takes but a few minutes, and pa 
well. The frequent watering not only 
puts new vim into the horses, but it 
avoids the too common mistake of water- 
ing only three times a day, which often 
causes an over-thirsty horse to drink far 
more water than is good for him—some- 
times even resulting in death. When the 
teams come in hot and weary at noon, we 
remove the harness from them, so they can 
enjoy their noon-hour, and as the weather 
grows still warmer, we try to arrange the 
feeding where t \ere is a good shade, under 
some friendly tree or in some open shed 
where it will be cool and pleasant. A 





stall is a veritable hot-box for a tired 
horse at noon. We also try to arrange so | 
the work-horses will have the run of a 
small grass-plot at night, where they can 
graze and enjoy the fresh, out-door air. | 
The grass acts as an excellent tonic and | 
change of ration, while there will be a con- 
siderable saving of grain, hay, bedding, 
and in caring for the stalls. 


When out of a place, take the first job 


| that’s offered and use it for a bait. You 


hetter bath than vou could give thém in a} can catch a minnow with a worm and a 


whole day. 


clean and healthy as possible. 


Their skins thus will be as| bass will take your minnow. 
After the | 


A good fat 
bass will tempt an otter, and then you’ve 


shower, get them in a stall, rub down well | got something worth skinning.—G. H. 


with dry hay, curry and brush. It is an 


Lorimer. 
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Bicctppty the Unived States 
Mention wit instrument TAl are 
otter the bie FREE CATALOG 
BB 2 Points of Supply; Address the nearer one. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 
105 E. 4th St. Cincinnati 312 S. Wabash Av. Chicago 





best by test. Recommended by en- 
- A ona experts. Used exclusively b 
many large py oy i Only rod ma: 
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Write for catalog and full 
133 16th St., 


W.C. SHINN, 
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CHERRY PITS eyeree TO 





| am writing to give you an experience 
I had with wild cherry pits, thinking you 
may make use of it in your paper, and that | 
it may save money or trouble, or both to 
some of the readers of Successful Farm- 
ing. We had six pigs, and having about 


five qu: arts of cherry pits threw them in to | 


pies about 20’clock one afternoon. On the 
ollowing afte rnoon four of the pigs were 
dead, all having died in about two hours. 

The veterinarian said the inside of the 
cherry pit was poison, and that the two 
remaining pigs probably had not eater 
many of the pits. 

We gave them injections of warm water 
with drenches of salts, and afterwards 
gave each pig a t: able ‘spoon of sulphur in 
a quart of milk. —E. R. A. 

HANDLING BROOD MARES AND 
COLTS 


180 


Many farmers 
keep as brood mares 
nondescript ani- 
mals that are not 
worth for the pur- 
pose of breeders, 
the food consumed, 
and though as a 


are sure breeders 
and sometimes good 
sucklers, there is 
lacking the mark of 
race distinction 
with which to mark their off-spring. 

Ewe-necked, hump-shouldered, sharp- 
rumped, slab-sided, crooked legs—any 
one or all defects are likely to be trans- 
mitted to their colts even if sired by the 
best of stallions. If it is impossible to 
handle a better grade, they should be bred | 
to jacks. While a rough mule will not 
command the high price of one well 
built he will sell for more than a horse of 
the same build. 

When the mare is of passable form and 
her offsprings worthy of keep, breed to 
none but the best. Study her defects 
and try to overcome them by the sire. 

When the mare is with foal she may be 
used for light work up to a month of foal- | 
ing, and then two or three hours a day if 
not rushed, overheated or worried; work- 
ing over level ground or riding will not 
hurt her, but steep hillsides with heavy 
loads, b: acking in drills, turning in disc 
harrows, etec., are dange rous, as well as 
allowing her to run on frostbitten grass, | 
or feeding mouldy hay, or musty oats, etc. 

If the mare has been fed on the usual 
winter rations before foaling, care should 
be used in turning on the grass. An hour 
or two every day for a week and the usual 
amount of grain feed will not give any ill 
results, but if turned on full time and the 
grain rations cut off the colt 1s sure to take 
the scours. 

The feed for the brood mare, when she 
is suckling, should be rich and in generous | 
quantities after the first week. Equai 
parts of ground oats, corn and rye, mixed | 
with chaff, or cut oats straw or hay, is an 
excellent feed, with roughage and corn 
once a day fed in proportion to the mare’s 
weight. 

It is a foolish idea to allow the colt to 
follow the mare when at work or driving 
a short distance. If the mare is warm 
she should be allowed to cool off before 
turning the foal to her. If handled prop- 
ay the colt will soon learn to eat and to 





lead. A light halter kept on may have a | 


lead rein sn: upped on in a second and the | 
colt led to the mother. This method 
facilitates the breaking in of the colt, and 
insures a tractable animal that will bring | 
several dollars more on the market than 
a wild one that has to be blindfolded to 
mount.—D. B. P 


general thing they | 








Cure for Wormy Hogs. 

This is the season of the year when 
worms do their most effective work i 
hogs. Were I to make the statement that 
more is lost in raising hogs through causes 
attributable to worms than cholera, many 
would be astonished at the statemcnt. 
However, the statement that worms cause 
double the loss that cholera does, is nearer 

| the truth. 

Worms burrow into the digestive organs 
of the hog, rendering them sore and pain- 
ful. Here they appropriate to their own 
use the most nutritious part of the food 
eaten by the hog. Many times these 
worms become so thickly imbedded in the 
smaller intestines, that the food eaten can 
pass only with difficulty. None of these 
are conducive to rapid growth, but actual- 
ly hinder it and often during the grass- 
less season are the cause of the hogs “‘go- 
ing back’”’ instead of gaining in weight. 

Hogs in this condition are not vigorous; 
they catch cold easily, get over it slowly, if 
at all, and the run-down condition of the 
| hog causes it to contract disease much 
| more easily because the scavengers of the 
| body are not sufficiently active to throw 
it off. For this reason any ailment or dis- 
ease has almost “‘a right of way”’ in a badly 
infested drove of wormy hogs. 

Many hogs are fed month after month 
and seem to gain little, if any. Nine 
times out of 10 the cause is worms. 


| 


| But, there is a simple and rather inex- 


pensive remedy for worms, if will 
only use it. Let me give you, 
cost, a reliable worm cure. I have tried it 
and know it will do the work, if you will 
only follow directions. 


you 


says and you will soon be able to see a 
gain in your hogs. The United States 


reports recommend its use, practical farm- | 


ers keep it on hand, and make money by 
its use. 
only ordinary care, no danger will arise | 
from its use. There are those who do not 
wish to use lye. 

but it costs more: 

Use two and one-half grains Santonin; 
one dram areca nut; one-half grain 
calomel, and one-half dram sodium bi- 
carbonate. 

This is sufficient for one dose each 100 
pounds live weight. Figure the weight of 
your hogs and get as much as is needed 
for them all. In feeding so arrange that 
the larger ones do not deprive the smaller 
ones of their just ration. 

Feed in a light slop after the hogs have 


been without food or water for 24 hours. | 


In a week or 10 days, repeat and, if this 
work has been correctly done, your herd 
will be entirely free of worms. This seems 
so simple that no one should be bothered 
any longer with wormy hogs. 

Yow that your hogs are free of worms, 
it seems wise to keep them so. To do this, 
a preventative is needed. Here is a 
simple, sure one: 

Feed all the common wood ashes your 
hogs will eat. Add enough salt to the 
ashes to make them palatable. Thehogs 


Get some lye of your | 
grocer and feed as the directions on the can | 


Then this will do as well, 7 





will do the rest if you will not let the sup- 


ply run low. 

Here is another: 
Glauber’s salt, three parts sal soda, three 
parts copperas, one part common salt and 
one part sulphur. Place in a self-feeder or 
under a roof where the hogs can go to it at 
| will. 


one bushel wood ashes, 
one pound epsom salts. Crush thoroughly 
| the charcoal and mix well together. Dis- 
|solve one and one-fourth pounds cop- 
| peras in hot water, and witha sprinkler, 
sprinkle all the dissolved copperas care- 
fully over the entire mass and mix thor- 
‘oughly. Place this in a self-feeder and 
let the hogs and pigs have free access 
| to it.—James Wiltse. 


air-slacked lime, 


—— 





| 


Mix well three parts | 


If your hogs are doing poorly, here is a | 
splendid corrective: Six bushels corn-cob | 
charcoal, or three bushels common wood | 
charco: " eight pounds of salt, two quarts | 





free of | 


Its work is effective and with | McKallor Drug Co., 


Perfection Stud Socket 


Make Your Lame Horse 
Sound, Like This 


You Can Do It While He Works. 


We want to show you that there isnt 
any affection that causes lameness in horses 
that can’t be cured, no matter of how long 
standing. We want_to send you our in- 
structive “Horse Sense” No. 3. 


book, 





It describes all. And with the book we 
want to send you an expert's diagnosis of 
your horse’s lameness. All this is absolutely 
free. Simply mark the spot where swelling 
or lameness occurs On picture of horse, clip 
out and send to us telling how it affects 
the gait, how long animal has been lame 
and its age, 

We absolutely guarantee Mack’s $1,000 
Spavin Remedy to cure Spavin, Bone or 
Bog Spavin, Curb, Splint, Ringbone, 
Thoroughpin, Sprung Knee, Shoe Boil, 
Wind Puff, Weak, Sprained and Ruptured 
Tendons, Sweeny, Shoulder or Hip Lame- 
ness and every form of lameness affecting 
the horse. We have deposited One Thousand 
Dollars in the bank to back up our guaran- 
tee. Cures while he works, No scars, no 
blemish, no loss of hair. 

Your druggist will furnish you with 
Mack's $1,000 Spavin Remedy. If he 
hasn’t it in stock, write us. 

Price $5.00 per Bottle and worth it. Address, 


Binghamton, N. Y. 





No Sills Required 
The Real Thing 
No Imitation 


An ingenious device for fastening wood 
buildings to concrete floors. Cannot rot. 
No bolts to rust off. Made in all sizes of 
heavy cast iron. Better, stronger and 
cheaper than allothers. Ask your dealer 
for them or write for folder. Pat. and 


M’f'd. by E. A, PURDY, Amboy, IIL 


Eli Motor Baler 


Capacities 2% to 3 tons per hour, Built so engine 
can easily be uw as a portable genera! utility en- 
gine. Runa press without belt or sprocket chain, 


No Vibration Complete Line 
Horse and 
Power Balers 











Corrugated. Can't Cave In. 
Rat-Proof. Fire-Proot. 
n be used for store house. 
pacity increased by eddi- 
tional sections. Keeps grain 
perfectly. rege door and 
removable shoveling boa 
Ask for booklet showing let- 
ters from satisfied users. 
BUTLER ye gg ey co. 
‘1219W. Tenth Stree M 


Running Water 


nm House ane at even 
termmperature Winter or Sum- 
mer at Sma ~ost 








ee about 
truth about pod etc. 
ARD B, OWEN, 35 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
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{/ THE PROBLEM OF RAIS- 
‘Dp, INGGOOD COLTS A 








N raising good colts there are two great 
] essentials. The first is the class of 

stock and ancestry. The second is 
the care or feeding and other conditions 
favorable to its thrift. 

It is only an accident that first-class 
horses are raised from the breeding of 
scrub mares and stallions. Good sized 
mares and stallions only should be used 
and with the best of care and feed it is 
difficult to raise a colt to surpass the 
average weight of the mare and stallion. 

To raise a good colt, the mare must be 
wroperly fed before the colt -is born. 
During the first half of the mare’s preg- 
nancy the ordinary horse ration is enough, 
but deslen the last half the fetus develops 
very fast and the demand upon the sys- 
tem of the mare is more marked each day 
until birth. To insure a strong mare and 
foal, during the last half of the gestation 
pe wiod the mare should be fed one-half 
a feed, suitable for growing colts. The 
other half should be such feed as is best 
adapted to work horses. 

Moldy or dusty feed should be avoided. 
Ice water or sudden changes in feed are 
shocking and have a tendency to abor- 
tion. Feed so as to avoid constipation. 
Bran with a little oil meal keeps bowels 
so will clover or alfalfa hay. These 
are good if fed judiciously. 

Light, slow work daily is the best for 
the mare. Fast driving or heavy pulling 
over slippery roads should be avoided 
as dangerous, while gentle exercise keeps 
the circulation strong, prevents too much 
swelling and keeps the system well toned 
for the ordeal. 

Feeding the Colt by Hand 


Now and then the colt must be fed by 
hand. When this must be done go at it as 
any chore, using good judgment and 
watch carefully the effect of your feed on 
the condition of the colt. 


loose: 


\ good feed in such cases is a teaspoon 
of granulated sugar with four tablespoons 
of water and four tablespoons of lime 
water. To this add enough milk from a 
fresh cow to make a pint. This milk 
should not be very rich. Feed warm 
milk and in small quantities every hour 
or hour and one-half. Give about one- 
half a teacup at each feed. After a week 
or ten days the amount of feed may be 
gradually increased and the intervals 
between feeding lengthened. About the 
middle of the third month, the feed may 
be changed gradually to sweet separator 
milk and some oats, shelled corn and bran 
mixture. The colt’s feed, whether fed by 
hand or by sucking its mother, should be 
such that it will come as near doubling in 
size the first 30 days as possible, and it 


should be so fed as to maintain a steady 
1 growth. 


and rapi 











At one year of age, the good draft colt 
should weigh between 1,100 and 1,200 
pounds. The greatest gain should be 
made the first year and the gain should 
equal one-half the first year’s gain each of 
the second and third years. 

Keep Colt Growing 


Liberal feeding must be continuous if 
the colt is to do his best. This growth 
must be made while young. The colt 
will utilize grain to a splendid advantage 
from the time it is 60 > soa old until full 


grown. 


The best grain ration for colts is 
haps 60 per cent oats, 20 per cent shelled 
corn, and 20 per cent bran, well mixed. 
Mix these by weight, not in bulk. Begin 
feeding gradually until the colt is used to 
it, after which furnish all the colt will 
clean up at each feed. Feed regularly. 


In the summer time, blue grass or 
clover pasture will finish the ration. In 
the winter time, good alfalfa or bright 
clover hay may take the place of the 
pasture. A little oat straw where the colt 
can get to it will add variety to the clover 
or alfalfa hay and partly overcome its 
laxative effects. Osts have the best 
nutriments for growth-making of any | 
grains. So by all means, do not leave oats 
out of the ration. 


Bran and clover have splendid bone- 
growing ingredients essential to the best 
growth of bone. 

Alfalfa is the favorite hay, as it is the 
most nutritious and less dusty. Colts 
make a splendid growth on plenty of oats 
and alf: Ifa alone. A little corn and bran, 
however, is an excellent addition and pro- 
duce the best results and adds variety 
which is so badly lacking in most of the 
American methods of feeding. 


Grain, Grain, and More Grain 








The most common mistake in raising | 
colts is, they do not get enough grain. 
We must have uninterrupted growth to 
get the best results and during slack pas- 
ture, more stable feeding should be done. 

The time to begin putting weight on to 
the colt is not after he is developed, as 
many suppose, but throughout the entire 
time of his growth from birth to maturity. 
Any other method of feeding will result 
in lessening the size of. the animal at ma- 
turity. The feed should be abundant, 
clean and of a variety. 

It is the weight we get into our animal 
after he passes the 1,500 or 1,600 weight 
that brings the fancy price. The last few 
pounds are worth dollars to the seller. 
Raising horses successfully is like foot 
racing. 
from the start until the finish, to carry | 
“ff the honors.—James Wiltse, Kan. 


CLAIM OUR GUARANTEE 


You may see a great many things ad- 
vertised in other papers that are also ad- 
vertised in Successful Farming. Many of 
our subscribers take the mere fact that 
the advertiser is in Successful Farming as 
a guarantee of his reliability; and they arc 
perfectly right. To make doubly sure 
just mention Successful Farming’s guar- 
antee when writing. 





We must do our best constantly |: 


AVE-THE- HORSE 


va PY 


2) 805 gs Rubearne As Ave., Rockford 





—% 33" Ry, “5 caw Mr. ar itunyon's 1 8 mY st 

what it = for a @PAVIN; he being at Milford, O., 

where I w . led me to try it. l cured a COC KED. 

ayy «2 he also & SIDE onan am recommended ! 
to a friend, who c his me peers this Suly’ 

je at previously had 56 holes Durer in hisleg and a da 

ven after using SAVE-THE-HOR 

they trotted him over the pavements. It is a —} 

medicine. Now I want your advice,” etc. 


Cure the Horse While He Works 


ee Originates the treatment of horses—Under 
ge yh tract to Return Money if Remedy Fails. 
© Latest Save-the Horse BOOK is our IT Years’ 
Discov eries. Fully describes how to locate and treat 
56 forms of lameness—illustrated. 
This BOOK—Sample Contract, Testimonials and 
rv “cee Free to (Horse Owners and Managers.) 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 36 Commerce Ave., Binghamton,N.Y. 


Druggists everywhere sell Save-The-Horse WITH CONTRACT 
or we send by Parcel Post or Express paid 


ABSORBINE 










Stops Spavin Lameness. Allays pain. 
age not Blister, remove the hair or 
y up the horse. —- a bottle, 
delivered. Book haem . 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic lini- 
ment for mankind. For Synovitis, trains, 
Gouty or Rheumatic deposits, Swollen, 
Painful Varicose ee ee tell you 
more if write. $1 per bottle at 
ra Manufactured onl 


#cTOUNG, PL F, 86 Temple St, Spiga 





“Your money back if it fails” 
Steck Book FREE 
Our products afe sold by 
dealers 


everywhere, or 
PRATT FOOD conrey . 











VACOINE FREE! - 
END names and addresses of 


cattle-raisers, we will send $1 
box Cutter’s Blac 
BLACK Low-priced, always 
they Ww 





Pills, FREE. 





has saved thousands of dollars 
and thousands of horses. The 
old seliable ‘wy’ for Spavia, 
Ri le or lameness. 
i sale at p > eed, Price 
il per bottle, 6for §5. 
at druggists or write to Dr. St 
; Falls, Vt., U. 5. 


ENTS—$24 A WEEK 


Patented Automatic 
Cicnas Heres in bal the times fe - 
and dirt. Every horse-owner 


as proot 
"Fest guree “It’s «@ dandy. Sold 1 last 


Tidus wré'cor se? S671 Home St. baytog, 
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or “Eee me 
That roof is 


not going to 
cost as much 











-Certain-teed 


Zvalit Certified Durability Guaranteed 


Roofing i in Rolls and Shingle 








The users of this modern, easy-to-lay 
Certain-teed Roofing are saving thou- 
sands of dollars—on every rolland crate of 
shingles is a Certain-teed label of Quality 
—a 15-year guarantee of Durability. 


Get Our New Book 
“Modern Building Ideas and Plans” — 





















It would ordinarily sell for $i—but as it 
illustrates the use of our Certain-teed 
. —_a=_ 
Roofing on all kinds model city, 
factory, and farm buildings, we 
offer it to you at 25c. We prefer to 
have you goto your lumber, hardware 
or building material dealer, who will 
gladly get you a copy Free. If you 
write us, enclose 25¢ to cover cost, 
postage and mailing. 
General esting Mfg. Co. 


€. St. Louis, 1. York, Pa. 
Marseilies, tli. tatenenn ote, 
San Francisco Winnipeg, Canada 


GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Uncle Sam Is Best Em>ioyer 





Pay is high and sure; hours short; 
places permanent; promotion regular; 
vacations with pay; thousands of va- 
eancies every year; all kinds of pleas- 
ant work everywhere; no lay-offs; no 
pull needed; common education suffi- 
cient. 
THIS BOOK {<..:2*, 20,00 
Ervtected§ positions 
in the U. S. Government Service, 
where there is a big chance for you 
if you want it--with sure and gener 
ous pay and lifetime employment 
Places open to American citizens of 18 
or over 


Special money back guaran- 
tee if you writs today for Book- 
let R9OS. ITIS FREE. 


Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C, 


































Sandwich (72:7) 
Motor Press 


Bulick, Reading, Minn., cleaned up $30 
6 Bay Scores making $200 to $306 clear profit b—' 
ly baling hay for nearby farmers with this big ton- 
nage, solid steel Sandwich. Supplies its own power 
from high-grade Gas Engine mounted on same truck, 
drives Press with solid steel roller chain—no belts to 
slip. Goon for baling from windrows. This Book 
Free—W rite for “Tons Tell” postpaid, the story of 
amazing ' 
profits bal-g Can stop 7 
ingwiththe } instantly 



















Coupled 2% to 3% tons 

up short per hour 
SANDWICH MFG. nt 160 A. St., 

—— Box (60, Council Bluffs, ta. Bex 180, Kansas City, Me. 





prevent damage to eggs, garden truck, fruits, live stock 

on road to market. Make any wagon a spring wagon. Soon 

save cost—produce brings bigger prices—wagon lasts 

Jonger—ho orses benefited—thousands in use—“my wagon 
ric hes like auto” "says one. Geta pai irat dealers. 


40 since —fit any wagon—sustain any load to 
10,000 Ibs. Catalog and fistful of proofs free. 
HARVEY SPRING CO., 715 17th St., Racine, Wis, 








Fish Bite 


ike H Wolves, Fill your Nets 
iraps OF rot Lines if you bait with 
MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 
Best bait ever used for attracting 
all kinds of fish. Write for price 
list to-day and get a box to help 
estnocses it. moor wanted. 
J. F. 
Dept. 37 7 St. ro, Mo. 
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Veterinary 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry through this 
department. Questions answered free through this de- 
partment but answers at once by mailare 50 cents an in- 
quiry. Give age and sex of animals, together with symp- 
toms and previous treatment, ifany. The remedies pre- 
scribed in these columns are intended to be prepared by 
local druggists. However, our readers should consult 
our advertising columns, as in many cases reliable 
remedies are advertised for trouble animals are afflicted 
with andon account of having been scientifically com- 
pounded will be found to be more effective than medi- 
cines compounded by local druggists. Address all com- 
munications to Veterinarian, Successfal Farming, Des 
Moines, lowa 


Atrophy—I have a four year old mule that has 


the hip sweeny. Healthy every other way. What 
ean I do for it? 


to help him.—T. P. T., Kans. 


You do not state whether the mule i is lame or | 


not. The wasting of the hip muscles is due to 
lameness in other parts. Try and find the lame- 
ness, get it cured and the hip will fill out. 

Distemper—My horses have a dry cough and 
when they drink a soft mattery discharge comes 
from their nose. What is the matter, and can you 
give me a remedy?—J. W. L., Kans. 

Perhaps distemper; good care and feed will 
usually be all that is necessary. However, you may 
give a teaspoon of powdered salt peter in a bran 
mash every night for a week. 

Depraved Appetite—Black mare 11 years old, 
weight about 1,400 pounds, seems to have a desire 
to eat everything she can get hold of, such as 
filthy bedding, chaff, dirt and the like. I feed a 
little bran and corn, mixed, twice a day and good, 
clean straw three times a day, and water regularly. 
Please tell me what to do for her? About two weeks 
ago she lost her colt, or colts, as she had twins, 
which she had carried about nine months. I have 
not driven her since I finished plowing last fall. 
She has been running at large every day this winter 
except in cold and stormy weather.—A. K., N, 
Dak. 

Change the feed to oats and hay and give twice 
a day a heaping tablespoon of the following: 
Carbonate of iron, gentian root, common salt and 
fenugreek, four ounces of each, powdered and 
mixed. This she will eat in the oats if you add a 
little moist bran. 

Laminitis—Shetland pony mare, 11 years old, 
contracted founder about two years ago which 
seemed to settle in her right forefoot. Has sore, 
soft spot just ahead of frog, and hoof is deformed. 
Several remedies have been tried without resulting 
in any benefit. Can anything be done for her?— 
8. E. K., N. Y. 

Not much can be done for chronic founder; 
shoe with concave shoe so that all the bearing will 
be on the wall. Do not cut the soles thin; let them 
get thick for protection. 

Lice—Mare 15 years old has an itching in her 
mane; streak where the hair is worn entirely off 
and almost an open sore from rubbing. Seems 
to be bothered most at night. What can I do for 
her?—W. A. B., Calif. 

Very likely the itch is caused by chicken mites. 
Bathe her once a day with water containing creolin 
in the proportion of a tablespoonful to a quart. 

Leucorrhoea—Mare 18 years old that has had 
the “‘whites’’ for two years. She is a greedy eater 
but will not get fat. Her hair stands out. Have 


fed her equal parts of sulphur, ginger and cream of | 


tartar, but it did her no good. Am feeding oil 
meal now, but think she is no better. Can you give 
me a remedy for her?—R. W., lowa. 

Douche the uterus daily with warm water con- 
taining half an ounce of bicarbonate of soda to 
the pint. 


Goiter—A year old male Scotch Collie with an | 


enlarged thyroid. What can I do to remove it? 
I do not want to clip or stain the hair, otherwise 
would have used tincture of iodine.—Mrs. C. D. J., 
Ore. 

Give him two grains of thyroidien twice a day. 
You could use the colorless iodine. 

Paralysis—Registered sow farrowed Oct. 2nd. 
Sometime ago she grew weak in her hind quart- 
ers, or across the kidneys. I thought perhaps her 
kidneys were aff ected and fed her wood ashes. 
Now she seems to be losing the use of all her limbs. 
She is in good order and always ready for her feed. 
I had her on ground floor for a while but removed 
her to a pen with solid plank floor. Her quarters 
were always dry. I do not know that she got hurt 
in any way. What can I do for her?—W. F. L, 
Pa. 

Paralysis may come from many different sources, 
such as kidney disorder, sprains, ete. Give her 10 
grains of iodide of potash in feed twice a day for a 
time. 





I have blistered but it don’t seem 




















: IU Ui 
DAND . 
These gates are not 
a special lot built down 
to a low price, but are \ 
full of the same qual- 
ity, satisfaction and ) 


durability which can 


be obtained in any of our 
triple-gativa AQT | high- 


carbon steel 


lowa Gates 


The filling of this serviceable and ornamental yate is 

extra close diamond mesh. Gate has strong frame, pat- 

ent latch, ete. Comes in all sizes; plain and fancy tops. 
Style E Farm Gate, illustrated below, is another 

leader sold at a much lower price then asked for other 

gates of its kind. Painted or galvanized. All sizes. 
The best lumber dealer in your town has these 
ates on sale. If you don’t know his name, write us 
or booklet, name of dealer, special prices, etc. 



















































































1OWA GATE CO., 36 Clay St., Cedar Falls, ta. 
on 
« 
vy y iets —ee ee “ae ere Ta, 
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3 Great Features 
Overhead-valve Motor---more power and 
speed. Rear Spring Suspension, helical 
cupematon type, insures comfort, Spring 
Fork absorbs vibration 
Model H *Lightwe ight ° 
Model K 3 y 
Model M 
Model L 
Get the detail, 
PopeMfg.Co. pee sone Hartford,Cona. 


Also makers of Pope- Hartjord 
Automobdiles, Columbia, Rambdier 
and Pope Bicucles. 


BRASS and STRINGED 
Instruments 


Know abs ou like to 


t py 





solo or 
ine “3 the West, in fact 
many diferent 
an mad 
write lay 
youwant 


ou get finest Jersey Red 

Pigs at cost of common 

stock by our New Sales Of- 

\ fer. Now Illustrated Cata- 
og FREE. 















Costs tess than octting. Lasts 5 times as 

long, ts stock-strong and rust-proof 

Bottom wires oaly one inch apart. No top 

or bottom boards needed and fewer posts 

RECT from FAC TORY 

Bind PRICES rem FAT ri btag § 

150 Styles for Poultry, Stock, Lawns and Cometerves. 
Gets to match, Send wow for Catalog 

Dep 64 «©The Brown Mence & Wire Co., Cleveland, O 


Cheap as Wood. 

















Spero. tanans Pare hones: Revairegs 
agents. Ourcatalog ls Free. Write foie toa it today. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, $47 10th St., Terre Haute, ind. 































































































ORNAMENTAL IRON FENCE 


Strong, durable Hundreds of patterns for 

lawns, churches oe Dentie -2. Write for free cata- 

logue and special offe line of Farm Fence, Gates, etc. 
D FENCE con 210 Main St., Decatur, 





ORNAMENTAL FENCS 
25 Designs—All Stee 


Handsome, cost less than a 
more durable. Don't buy afence 
until you get our Free C 
ial Prices. 

We can save you money. 
Kokomo Fence Machine ne Cm 
423 Nord St, Kokomo. 
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LETTERS and COMMENTS 


This department of Letters and Comments!s for our 
critics, favorable end unfavorable. None of the views 
herein expressed by our subscribers are necessarily our 
views. We do netask you to agree with them or with us. 
We will publish as many reasoned letters as our space 
will permit. 














PLEASED WITH THE COVERS 

The pictures on Successful Farming magazine 
covers are remarkably beautiful and true to life. 
They speak for themselves. It is with P pleasure we 
are awaiting the coming numbers for the contents 
and the container are equally interesting.—Mrs. 
Edward M. Clements, Ida. 

“>. iS 

IN FAVOR OF NATIONAL PROHIBITION 

The internal revenue commissioner, Mr. Cahill, 
announces that from July 31, 1912, to February 1, 
1913, there has been a marked increase in the con- 
sumption of liquors over the amount for the same 
length of time in the year previous—5,000,000 
gallons more whiskey this year than last year in 
that time and 1,850,000 barrels more beer for the 
first seven months of this fiscal year over last year 
in that time. We all may ask the reason why. 
Restriction and regulation methods have signally 
failed. Ought not the voting citizenship try nation- 
wide prohibition pure and simple?—E. Parkinson, 


ge: @-és4 
FINDS INDEX VALUABLE 

I preserve and bind my copies of Successful 
Farming and refer to them often. Have just been 
reviewing my 1912 volume and discovered in the 
December number that you issue an index which 
you offer to send. All this bound volume needs to 
make it one of the most valuable works in the 
library is a good index, and I will appreciate highly 
your courtesy if you will put me on the list of those 
requesting them and send me the index to bind in 
with my 1912 numbers. With many thanks in ad- 
vance.—C. L. Bailey, Mich. 

o* ie @ .@ 

NAMES OUR GREATEST ENEMY 

About international peace, I, for my part do 
not advocate war, only against what is unjust and 
wrong. We need not fear any enemies from other 
countries, but the danger of our country lies among 
our midst. We should use all our power, including 
military men, to get rid of the brewing companies 
and white slavery. A house that is divided among 
itself can not stand. Let's not be divided, let's 
work together like a man for peace, and to lift up 
fallen humanity. I wish you would send this to 
Congress, and also publish it in your paper.— 
Edw. Petersmeyer, Iowa. 

- eo tas 6 
“LIKE A DIAMOND” 

“It is small but, like the diamond, the best of 
a - ™m all.’ 

Your editorials on the tax money and where it 
goes are all right. You “hit the nail square on the 
head” in every one of them. I wish every voter in 
the state could read them. The taxes are get- 
ting too high in this state anyway, and no show of 
stopping. —W. H. Ratcliff, Iowa. 

we 
FINDS MANY GOOD THINGS 

Will I renew? Will I have my dinner? I would 
as soon do without dinner as without Successful 
Farming, it is so neat and clean (morally). What 

vart do I like best? Well, when Jack Slow asked 
M iss ~ what part of the chicken she would have 
she said, “I'll have the sole, please.” Jack was 
puzzled, "then he laid the fow! on her plate saying 

*Take it, soul and body.” And so I will take Suc- 
cessful Farming soul and body too. To ialize, 
the story of Lucia is fine, and Phon—isn’'t he just 
an all around boy! If I were a little girl I would 
have Phon for a husband just as soon as we were 
old enough. 

Then this article, ‘“‘When Girls Travel Alone,” is 
worth the price of the paper, and I'm going to give 
it to my own little girl who is going So bedinne col- 
lege, and finds a comfortable noon-hour at the rooms 
of the Y. W. C. A. in the city of Harrisburg. 

John Timmons has won a great big place in my 
heart with his talk of common flowers. Why, he 
has just taken me right back home into Grand- 
mother’s flower garden where those flowers grew 
in wildest profusion and every visitor had to have a 
bouquet (posey it was called in those happy by- 
gone days). 

The Farm Wife's Note-book is full of good help- 
ful thing 

Mrs. Grimes is right, there is no time so happy as 
when we are all together. Our home nest is empty. 
There is no one but husband and me. He is 69 
and I am 66. We can not blame the children for 
going. They have their life work as we have ours 
It is lonely without them, but we are still happy and 
contented. 

How I do chatter on, just like an old woman. 

We like the chicken notes. They are of great 
value to us. We raise chickens, Barred Rocks and 
Rhode Island Reds. 

Letters and Comments are interesting. 

The paper is good all over, through and through, 
and clean enough to lay on a minister's table be- 
side his Bible, and that is more than you can say 
of our dailies. —M. M. Y ortenbaugh. 


oO, 8 

IS WILLING TO STUDY SINGLE TAX 
When we moved here last fall the whole cry was, 
“Down with the single tax! We don't want it, 
and we've got to 


fight hard or it will win.” 








I asked them if they knew just what the single 
tax question is, and their reply was this: “Well, 
no, not exactly, but the “head fellows” around 
here say we don't want it. It is another special 
interest scheme, and we don't want it. It is not 
for the farmer.” 

I knew better than that, although I did not feel 
that I could explain it satisfactorily, so I went and 
hunted up my back copies of Successful Farming 
which I had brought with me, and found the article 
on single tax. showed this to them, and you 
should have seen the surprise on their faces. I 
advised them to subscribe for Successful Farming 
and read it, then they would have a much better 
unde rstanding regarding many things. 

During a conversation a few days ago my hus- 
band remarked to a neighbor that he ought to vote 
for single tax; then when it was adopted his taxes 
wouldn't be. so high. ‘“‘How’s that?”’ he asked, 

“that's the thing we voted down last fall.”” My 
husband asked him if he took Successful Farming. 
ae “Well, go and read it. The trouble with 
— fellows is that you don’t read the right kind of 
rs, if you read at all. and you let “the head 
i) ows” do all your thinking, and they instruct 
you to vote just to suit their own best interests, 
and that is about straight the whole country 

over.” —Ella Hayes Hoskins, Oregon. 

Aes tte, FS 
IN FAVOR OF WINDBREAKS 

I was glad to see the article on windbreaks in 
Successful Farming. I think most every farm has 
slough that can not be drained, or a sandy hill, 
or a hill too steep to work, and I would like to say 
that the best thing to do with them is to plant 
trees on them. We have a slough that we tried to 
plant grass seed in, but it always got drowned out, 
as it couldn't be drained we planted willows in it. 
We took willow slips about 1 foot long and 34 of an 
inch thick and set them 3 feet apart, but we found 
out later that this was too thick. oP er hey ought to be 
about 5 feet apart. Three years ago we cut the out- 
side rows and some of them were 10 inches through 
at the bottom and about 30 feet high, and it was 10 
years ago we planted them. The slough covers 
about a half acre and they are so thick you can’t 
see through it. When they are planted thick the 
grow straighter and with fewer limbs but they don’t 
grow so fast. About the best tree for high land is 
the Norway Poplar, which should be planted about 
6 feet apart and cultivated the first two years. 
They are called the “sudden saw log” as they will 
make a log 144 feet through in 15 or 20 years, and 
the lumber is almost as —_ as white pine. I 
planted some around the fence at home and just 
dug a LT through the sod and they all grew and 
some yy +y~ of about 3 feet high, but I 
got — too to the fence and the horses ate 
~- mde * off. On the hills or in sandy land the one- 

id trees are best, but if they are planted in 
places the oussings will grow. After about five 
years they should be thinned out, about every 
third one. For worn out land trees are the most 
profitable crop that can be raised, and it would 
take from 50 to = yee to raise a crop of white 
pine, where it would take only about 20 years to 

row a crop of Norway Poplars.—Harold Vaux, 


Minn. 
> > 


* * 
THINKS FARMERS ne GET 
TOGETHE 


Our Pend Orielle County iia Grange had 
a Public Welfare Committee last year, who sub- 
mitted a list of questions to every candidate and all 
of them were answered by every man who was 
elected except one, and the man lived so far from 
a postoffice that it was impossible to get mail to 
him in time. Each subordinate granger has a copy 
of the questions and answers on file, and whenever 
anything of general interest in county affairs is to 
take place, the grangers are warned in time, and 
each granger sends a delegate to the county seat 





who is subject to no authority at home, naturally 
resents any attempt to control him at school. Is 
it any wonder that it is so difficult to secure the 
enforcement of the laws when the children are being 
trained in the opposite direction?—Murray B. 
Hutchison, Ohio. 
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APPRECIATES OUR TEMPERANCE STAND 

I ~~ to see something in favor of temper- 
ance in Successful Farming. I am becoming aware 
that country ple need the teachings as well as 
others. The “accursed stuff” is at the bottom of 
poverty, insanity and crime always, if we dig deep 
enough.—Hollister Sage. 

S-+-10~--6 


“CARING FOR THE FARM HACK” 

This is the first time I have ever taken the ri- 
vilege of writing to you, but I notice what I call a 
mistake in the article, “Caring for the Farm 
Hack,” in the April issue. 

There are a great many people who wait until 
the tires on a vehicle get loose before getting them 
set. But by my own experience I have a better 
way. Boil the wheels in linseed oil (once every 
two or three years is sufficient), then one good coat 
of paint, not too thick. This preserves the wood. 
When the tires are set it is apt to dish the wheels 
and crack the grain of the wood. 

I have a 3-inch wagon which has been used for 
10 years, and have kept the tires tight so far by 
this method. It stands out in all kinds of weather. 
The tires have never been set in any other way but 
boiled in oil about once in two years, and then 
painted. This is less expensive in first cost and also 
makes the —— last longer, and they keep their 
natural shape.—J. F. W., Nebr. 


« * * * 


AGAINST WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE 
Enclosed you will find my renewal to Successful 
Farming, a very live, up-to-date journal, and while 
I mostly agree with the editori therein, I must 
say that I do not approve of the editorial, “The 
Nation's Insult to Women.” ‘The right of women 
to vote is questioned by some who aa not delve 
very deeply into the su’ t but allow their nar- 
row prejudices to control their thinking apparatus.” 
Now, according to your line of reasoning the great 
majority of men and women in this community are 
either narrow minded or else have not delved very 
deeply into the subject, for there are only a pw 
advocates of woman’s suffrage in this immediate 
vicinity. In fact, I believe an editor is treading on 
us ground when he assumes that those who 
differ from him on any great question are either 
uneducated on the subject or narrow minded. To 
the rest of the editorials I take no exception. — 
John F. Craig, Pa. 
oo e ~ 
THINKS WE WILL CATCH UP 
Oh, get out with your squabbles over taxation. 
It is one hair of the old dog, and why not throw the 
whole out? What if we would tax John D. 
and his | Dee ee a ee aes 
this government; who woul ve it up 
Se sees Sy a on dae 
penses and let the farmer go tax free; whe would en pay 
it then? What is the use disguising the fact that all 
the wealth comes from the soil, that very little 
to the producer, and that it is he who feeds, 
cling stacks up the wealth and all taxes? 
If —= week ¢ the non-producer to in the ex- 
vernment, make him a producer. 
ow, “ire a +. I am right or you are wrong 
First get that. Next, money rules! Got thet? 
Now, if you want to do something for your coun- 
try and children, put the money control into the 
hands of the —= put the marketing into 


the hands of the nt; yes, I am ahead of 
you. _ Don't you catch me. Try and use 
i to recognize the 





and the delegates get a hearing, and quite freq 
ly the county affairs are carned on ter for the 
nan ape advice. We do not bother our county of- 
about every little thing in the way of county 
business, but when large sums are to be nt or 
any new proposition is to be considered we demand 
and expect to havea + and a voice in the way 
our money is to be 

I think that Iowa = oe other state will be the 
better for ~~ vy 3 the farmers unite in clubs of 
some sort with the heads in agreement on essen- 
tials. A farmer who is of the independent feeli 
kind has got about as much chance as a green cal calf | Jo 
in a bunch of coyotes. 

I don’t think there is any reason why the aver- 
age farmer should not conduct his farming opera- 
tions in his own way. But when he buys or sells 
or pays taxes or votes, it is a good idea if he will 
find out what his neighbors think about these 
things, and a good place to — out is at the county 
grange every two weeks.—J. R. P. 

a ar a 


ONE REASON FOR DISOBEDIENCE 
I have been an interested reader of Successful 
Farming for over a year and am heartily in favor 
of its progressive policy. It seems strange that any 
farmer should object to a farm paper in support 
of decent politics, or of improved conditions in the 


Pschool and home. As a teacher in the rural schools, 


it seems to me that a farmer should have as much 
interest in his children as in farm management or 
the care of his stock, yet this is not always true if 
appearances are correct. 

t is a cause of frequent comment that American 
children are eiewed to do very much as they 
please. This can not but be regretted as no boy or 
girl can do without the wise guidance of some one 
who Las had some experience with the world and 
its ways. And it necessarily follows that a child 





your b A you will be able 
old dog. Expensive ve sessions are held, hot air and 
much ink is spilt squabbling over a few hairs of the 
old dog; but the dog remains. But not for ee se he 
has had his aay. you'll catch up by and by 
Manner, 
a a. O-"-8 
HAS GOOD RESULTS —_ CHICKENS 
[aeuposehe nS ye 


chickens. In May. 1911 
orored 24 54 ‘White Pty mouth Rock eggs from rt 4 
I got seven hens 
on cocks. In ‘on nd of 1912 I set 165 eggs, 
hatched 155 biddies and raised 142. From October 
15, 1912, until rarer. 1913, I have got 800 
1 A hens. are the best layi 
kens I have ever had. I have some fine biddies 
hatched now and more hatching. Can anyone beat 
this? 


ew od of M coding Be goes notes in 





I am ve 
Successful 


* * * * 


HAS HUMANITARIAN SPIRIT 

I must say that I am well pleased with Success- 
ful Farming. It is just the paper for busy Gy 
I like short pieces and to the point, and I lke ie 
cause it is a clean paper free from foolishness. Try 
to it clean and right, and I believe that you 
will always have plenty of subscribers. I will 
speak a good word for your paper, and try to do the 
best I can. 

seas. is, Say Sp spees 0 gees want for the tem- 
perance cause thi anes tei I am trying 
to make this world a ier pl ace to live in, am 
trying to make to help the c 
cause I know that one of these days I will have to 
give an account of the deeds done in body.—Geo. 


Aeh, O. 
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BELIEVES IN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

I hadn't been here long until one day I went to 
town with a lady friend, and while we were making 
some purchases, the merchant remarked, “I sup- 
pose you are coming to the lecture tonight. 
‘lL don’t know, what is it ut?” she asked. 
“Woman suffrage,” he replied, “are you coming?” 
“Not I,” said she. “‘When a woman takes care of 
her family and the house she has her hands full 
without mixing up with men’s affairs. If she wants 
to vote, I say give her an ax and send her out cut- 


ting wood, or a shovel and overalls, and put her | 


out with the men on the road. = 
“Really are you against the movement?” he 
asked. “Indeed I am,” she said. “Then shake.” 
He reached out his hand over the counter. _ Don't 
you say so, too, Ella?” turning to me. 
sciously I had taken a step back and drawn my- 
self up until I felt 2 feet taller, and the surprise 
and disgust I felt must have been plain in my face. 
“No,” said I, “I must differ from you there. I 
think that as long as a woman is considered fit for 
a man to marry she should be considered his equal, 
and as long as she brings into this world the 
children that grow to be good citizens she should be 
given an equal right with the father of them in re- 


gard to voting for the laws which govern herself | 


and them. : 
“Ah,” says Mr. Brown, ‘“‘when a woman marries 


a man, he swears to protect her, why should she 
feel that it is her duty to mix up in that which was 
intended for men ay ” “How sadly ‘men only’ 
have broken their trust, and —_— themselves 
unworthy, when the majority 0 them will go and 
sell their votes for a few drinks or vote accord- 
ing to the commands of their boss. In many cases 
there are women who own property, yet she is de- 
barred from a voice, while her hired man, »ften 
ignorant, can vote, and how does his vote go? 
Usually for a smile out of a bottle, or is influenced 
by some one who is “Johnny on the spot,” working 
for his own or some friend's special interest. 
“Well,” said Brown, “I think that woman who 
owns property ought to be allowed to vote, but see 
here, I got a letter only yesterday from the lead- 
ing woman of Portland (the leading woman mind 
you), asking me as the president of the bank to lend 
my influence to down the cause. The best women 
don’t want to vote.”” 
“Now I should like to know who are the best 
women. Are they a committee chosen to represent 
the majority? It is a fact that those letters were 
sent all over the state to every office holder. They 
were signed by the bankers’ wives and a few “‘up- 
r crusts,” and came down from a few other cities 
sides Portland. But why? That is what I want 
to know. If I were one of those best women, do 
you suppose I would _ my name on such an 
article and send them all over the country for peo- 
ple to laugh at? Not much; and if “my better half” 
should sign my name to such trash, well, he would 
have to answer for it. Any woman should cherish 
her name too highly to allow it to be used for such 
a cause. But what I want to know is why it was 
done. But, as I told Mr. Brown, they could growl 
and kick and bark all they wanted to. he right 


fs bound to win, and those who are foolish enough 
to oppose it show their ignorance and their 
mnean, swinish ition. It seems there must 


have been quite an op tion to those best women, 
for Coenen eae edded to the list also. Arizona, 
Kansas, Michigan, making 10 states in all. In my 
opinion, the best women should be the very ones 
who should seek advancement and be ready and 
eager to add their little mite wherever it would 
help for the betterment of the country as a whole. 
—Ella Hayes Hoskin, Oregon. 


* * * * 


FEELS WELL REPAID 
Please allow me to compliment you on your ex- 
cellent February issue. material con in 
that one number is well worth the five years’ sub- 
scription price to Successful Farming.—Geo. H. 
Mo. 
* 


* * * 


CRITICISES SCHOOL PATRONS 
During my career as a teacher, I have found that 
very few patrons of the schools are incl to 
visit it during the working hours and find out how 
their own children are progressing. The teacher 
who can get the pupils over the — number of 
pages in the text book in the shortest time is re- 
rded as the best, although the pupils may have 
ut little idea of what they have gone over. When 
such f standards are set in a community it is 
no wonder that teachers are often tempted to 
sacrifice thoroughness: to retain their position. 
And it can not be denied that, in many cases, the 
teacher who will blarney the parents is more secure 
in his position than the one who devotes his or her 
time to the pupils. 3 
In conclusion, let me say that I appreciate the 
articles that frequently in your columns 
in to the rural school. How to raise better 
crops, better hogs, cattle, and poultry, is import- 
ant but not half so much so as to give the children 
in the country the opportunity to become honest 
men and women who will be an honor to our be- 
loved country.—M. B. Hutchison, Ohio. 


. 
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Uncon- | 


much as the city business man—in fact 


—yet there are many who have never 
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Releases Binding on Purchaser of Land. 


| A landowner’s release of a railway 
|company’s obligation under a state law 
to construct stock gaps and cattle guards 
across its right of way is binding upon a 
subsequent purchaser of the land. (Mis- 
sissippi Supreme Court, Gulf & Ship 
|Island Railroad Company vs. Camp- 
| bell, 59 Southern Reporter 889.) 

Diversion of Surface Water by Railroad 

Embankment. 

In Kansas, a farm owner can not com- 
pel abatement of a railroad embank- 
ment as constituting a nuisance, though, 
as constructed in connection with a pile 
bridge, it results in casting surface water 
on his lands, in the absence of a showing 
that the roadbed was negligently or un- 
skillfully constructed, and especially if it 
appears that the diversion of surface water 
complained of is such as is ordinarily in- 
cident to railroad construction. (Kan- 
sas Supreme Court, Prunty vs. A., T. & 
S. F. Ry. Co., 127 Pacific Reporter 529.) 
Real Estate Broker’s Right to Commission 


A real estate agent was entitled to a 
commission for procuring a purchaser for 
land, though he did not actually bring the 
seller and the purchaser together and 
took no part in drawing the contract of 
sale and though the terms of the agree- 
ment were somewhat different from those 

rovided for in the broker’s contract, if he 
induced the purchaser to go to see the 
seller and thereby brought shout the sale. 
(South Dakota Supreme Court, Heim- 
berger vs. Rudd, 138 Northwestern Re- 
porter 374.) 

Describing Crops in Chattel Mortgages. 


In order to constitute a valid mort- 

upon a crop, there must be some 
dedanation of the land upon which the 
crop is to be cultivated. A mortgage of 
the crops growing on lands described, 
and on any other lands the mortgagor may 
cultivate is effective as to the crops on the 
lands described, and void as to other 
crops. (North Carolina Supreme Court, 
W. L. Hurley & Sons vs. Ray, 76 South- 
eastern Reporter 234.) 


Re ibility to T 











If the owner of a ha maki outfit 
was trespassing on defendant’s land when 
the outfit was burned in a fire negligently 


started by defendant, defendant is not 
liable for the loss, unless he acted will- 


fully, maliciously or wantonly. (Texas 
Court of Civil em Thomas vs. 
7 150 Southwestern Reporter 
68. 


Violation of Stock Ordinance 


If an owner of stock knowingly permits 
them to run at large within the limits of a 
town or city where there is an ordinance in 
force prohibiting animals yonsing at 
large, he is guilty of a violation of the 


RECENT COURT DE 
NS Of Interest to Farmers 


By A. L. H. STREET, Attorney 
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CISIONS 


27 





| 2 . . . . * . j 
sides within or outside the city limits. 


(Arkansas Supreme Court, West vs. 
State, 150 Southwestern Repcrter 694.) 
Homstead Rights in Nebraska 


Two separate but adjoining 80-acre 
tracts of land, one being owned by a wife 
and the other by her husband, were prop- 
erly treated as a single homestead under 
the laws of Nebraska, where the two pieces 
were farmed as a whole. (Nebraska 
Supreme Court, Whitford vs. Kinzel, 138 
Northwestern Reporter 597.) But the 
homestead is subject to sale upon judg- 
ments if its value exceeds $2,000. This 
limitation is solely for the purpose of 
fixing the rights of the homes ead claim- 
ants and the creditors respectively. If 
the legal title to the homestead is in the 
husband, and there are no claims of his 
creditors against it, upon his death the 
homestead vests in the widow for life, 
without regard to its value, and, in the 
absence of a will of the husband, his 
heirs take the homestead subject to the 
life estate of the widow. ° (Nebraska 
Supreme Court, Meisner vs. Hill, 138 
Northwestern Reporter 583.) 


Tenant’s Liability on Bond 


Under a bond given by a tenant tosecure ‘ 
yes of his part of a lease of a farm 
or three ron the surety is liable to the 
lessor for failure of the tenant to leave the 
fences in the condition required by the 
lease contract, and the surety may put 
them in. proper condition and hold the 
tenant for the amount of the reasonable 
cost; but he cannot build a different kind 
of a fence or repair part of the fences one 
year and the other part two years after 
termination of the lease, if it would cost 
the tenant any more than would have 
been required to repair fences already on 
the place in the first instance. 

Supreme Court, Spann vs Spann, 150 
Southwestern Reporter 409.) 


Delivery of Hay Sold 


- ee by wos os rom, a constructive 
elivery of hay sold, by ating it as 
that lying within a certain _ i the 
seller’s barn, title has passed to the buyer, 
depriving the seller’s creditors of right to 
attach the hay as belonging to him. 
(Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court, 
Carroll vs. Haskins, 99 Northwestern Re- , 
porter 477.) 


Cancellation of Mineral Lease 


An owner of land is not entitled to can- 
cel a mineral lease in whole or in part for 
the lessee’s failure to fully operate the 
premises for the mutual benefit of the 
parties, unless the lease expressly reserves 
the right to the lessor to terminate the 
lease on that ground. (West Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals, Hall vs. South 
Penn Oil Company, 76 Southeastern Re- 





ordinance, regardless of whether he re- 


perter 124.) 





LIFE INSURANCE 
The farmer needs life insurance as 


more, because he is taking more hazards 





2ed me greatly, 


Your insurgent attitude has 
8S. Owen, Ten- 


otherwise I like your paper.— 


nessee, Il] 
* > om > 
SPECIAL INVITATION 
Our advertisi my ew l to be 
of service to “Our Friends.” rite us 


whenever you wish to find out about some 
| article you want but do not see advertised. 

Also we are glad to have you suggest 
things that you may not be especially 
looking for, but think ought to be adver- 


taken out a policy or set aside in a bank a 
sum equal to a policy. 


may know as much concerning the man- 
agement of the farm as you do. She may 
be able to carry on the work if you are 
taken away, but it comes mighty handy in 
a calamity like that to have some ready 
cash so that nothing need be sacrificed. 


ing for the widows. In 
with insurance money, or any sum by the 


Is it wise to take this risk? The wife 


And right here we have a word of warn- 
you are left 


that money in any stock scheme or “blue 
sky” proposition that some agent who has 
read of your insurance money may present 
80 


lausibly. 
e best thing a widow can do is to con- 


sult some good business man on every busi- 
ness deal. 
business man, with emphasis on good and 
on business. He must be good and 
honest, as well as good and able to see 
through a business deal. The preacher 
may be good, but not know much about 
business matters. The banker or the law- 
yer may be a good business man, but in- 
clined to rob the widow. A good business 
farmer friend is worth a lot to the widow 


Remember, we said good 








tised in Successful Farming. 


death of husband or father, don’t invest 


or the children left fatherless. 
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ILAGE is pre-eminently a feed for 


CLLIS 


dairy cattle, although it is fast be- | 


coming recognized as a desirable feed 
for all classes of livestock, both old and 
young. No other feed is capable of being 
produced under such varying and trying 


conditions, and no other single feed com- | 


bines all the essentials of a good feed as 
palatability, succulence, bulkiness, favor- 
able effect on digestive system, cheapness 
and the like, together with such an en- 
viable list of advantages in producing and 
feeding it, as silage. 

Three Missourians writing their 
experiment ‘station express the general 
sentiment which is ever prevalent where 


+ 
LO 


| Herds 

Fed Not Fed 
Silage Silage | 
2458 Number of Cows 125 
18 Number of Herds 7 
5155 Ave. lbs. Milk per Cow 4852 
189.5 Ave. lbs. Butterfat per Cow ‘ 174.7 
$23.97 Ave. Cost Roughage per Cow..... . $24.43 
$6.74 Ave. Cost Grain per Cow......... $ 9.72 
$27.29 Ave. Profit per Cow............. $19.23 
$ .162 Cost to Produce 1 lb. Butter.......$ .195 
$ .596 Cost to Produce 100 Ibs. Milk i 40 

The cows in the above table were 


silage is used, thus adding their success- | 


ful and satisfactory experience to thous- 
ands of others all over the United States. 
They write as follows: 

“T am satisfied the increase of milk 
and cream produced has paid for my silo 
this year. My cows have milked the past 
winter as though they were on grass. 

“This is my first year’s experience with 
a silo, and farmer fashion I have not kept 
a close account of everything, either as to 
the cost of building, filling, or the feed con- 
tained, but feel that I can safely say that it 
has saved me somewhere from 25 to 50 
per cent on my feed bill (probably one- 
third the past winter) and the physical 
effect on the cattle would be very hard to 
estimate, but it has been very satisfac- 
tory 

“Results in a saving of one-half in feed- 
store bills, and over one-half in the 
amount of hay eaten.” 

Cheapens the Ration 

Of the many advantages which the feed- 
ing of silage has over the feeding of other 
forms of roughage that of cheapening the 
ration is one of the most important. This 
is brought about by feeding large amounts 
of silage, say from 30 to 40 pounds per 
cow a day, and having it take the place of 
timothy hay, corn fodder or stover, all of 
which are higher in price, less conducive to 
milk pros 
eral satisfaction which silage does. ‘The 
succulent silage is much more desirable 
than the dry fodder and the timothy hay 
with their large arnount of crude fiber. 

Then, too, up to 
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luction and do not give the gen- | 


a certain point de- | 


pending upon whether the production is | 


extremely heavy or not, the more silage a 
cow can be induced to eat, the less the 
amount of grain necessary to keep up a 
maximum production and the health and 
condition of the animal. The object of 
feeding thus, or the manner in which it 
works out is that the cow gets most of her 
feed nutrients from the silage and clover 
or alfalfa hay fed her, while the remainder 
of the necessary nutrients are obtained 
from the grains and concentrates. This is 
not mere theory but the method used by 
many of the most successful feeders and 
dairvmen. 


These two advantages may both be 


well illustrated by the following data which | 


the writer secured from the records of 
the cows in one of the cow test associa- 
tions in operation in Iowa a year ago. 
Two hundred and forty-eight cows rep- 
resenting 18 herds were fed silage and 
125 cows representing seven herds were 
not fed silage 





divided into two classes, those fed silage 
and those not fed silage, with no regard as 


to the method of feeding, care or manage- | 
ment of the herds from which they came, 


or the breed, age or time of freshening 
of the cow or any other factors known 
to influence the production and _ the 
economy of production. Despite all these 
variations we find that there is a dif- 
ference of $3.44 in the cost of the rations, 
and a difference of $8.06 in the profit of the 
two classes both in favor of the silage-fed 
herds. 
More Milk and Butterfat 

Another advantage which is illustrated 
in the above data, and which may be 
expected from the liberal use of silage in 
the ration is the increase in production of 
milk and butterfat, which in this case 
amounts to 5.9 per cent more milk an 
7.8 per cent more butterfat per cow. This 
is also well illustrated by a Vermont 
experiment. At the Vermont station 
24,858 pounds of green fodder corn were 
converted into silage and fed with a 
uniform daily allowance of hay and grain 
and produced 11 per cent more milk 
than when the same amount of green fod- 
der corn was dried and fed with the same 
daily ration of hay and grain. 

With a reduction in the cost of the 
annual feed bill and an increased produc- 
tion resulting from the use of silage it is 
quite evident that there is also a reduction 
in the cost of producing a given amount 
of milk and butterfat. A difference of 10 
cents a hundred in the cost of producing 


| milk, and 3 cents a pound in the cost of 


producing butterfat is no small item in 
itself when we consider the growing de- 
mand for cleaner milk and cream and the 
many factors tending to increase the ex- 
pense of the dairyman. 
Silage When Pastures Fail 

As a rule the most economical method 

of supplying feed to help out in the usual 


| shortage of pasture in midsummer is the 


feeding of silage. Partial soilage or 
silage feeding will solve the summer feed- 
ing problem the same as silage solves the 
problem of winter feeding; however, the 
soiling system has several disadvantages 
which leads me to advocate the use of 
silage Ww herever possible. 

1. There is a greater expenditure for 


\labor, seed and fertilizer in providing 
soiling crops 
2. There is a greater expenditure for 





labor in cutting and hauling the soiling 
crops—a task which must be done at 
least every other day no matter how busy 
or how pressing the field work. 

3. There is an uncertainty of good 
uniform crops due to dry weather or un- 
favorable weather conditions. 

4. During wet weather the palatabil- 
ity of the forage crops would be lessened, 
and the feeds would be inclined to be too 
washy. 


Herds 














Gray Haired Men 
Tell of Using 


EMPIRE 


Cream Se ators 
A Generation Ago 


Elderly people who read this, will 
think of their first EMPIRES, pur- 
chased over a generation ago and 
since replaced with modern EM- 
PIRES. 


The Recommendations of Old 
Friends Are —* Vast 
Army of New Frien 

uiet, light running has made 
EMPIRES world renowned. 

While turning a properly 
cared for EMPIRE at 
speed, with one hand, you 
can hold your head close to 
the EMPIRE, place your 
watch to your ear — 
with your other 
hand and hear your 
watch tick. Prices 
$25 to $150. 

Ask For 
Free Trial 


Exchange your 
present separa- 
tor in part pay- 
ment for an 
EMPIRE. Cat- 
alog 104 sent 
promptly on request. 


Empire Cream Separator Co. 
Bloomfield, N. J. Chicago, IIL. 
Portland, Ore, Toronto, Ont. Winnipeg, Man. 

























Mail Order Houses Don’t Sell 


‘STANDARD 5.2222, 


They can't get them. The ‘‘stanparp” is sold 

only through reputable dealers. Sold at mail 
— = order price but is not 

a mail order product 

















700 lb. $56.50 $90 

900 Ib. $63.50 $100 

These prices are 
made possible by 
the simple means of 
mail order economies in 
selling —CASH WITH 


Over ORDER and no sales- 
30,000 men's expense. 
in use You can examine the 


“STANDARD” at your 
dealer's—take it home 
and try it if you like, 
without the slightest 
obligation to buy. Our Money 
Back Guarantee protects you 
always. Write for Catalog B 


334 
Standard Separator Co. \:,for0s. iE 














The first remedy to 
cure Lamp Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


the standard treat- 
~y YS 
be a cure an 
wy experiment with substitutes 
or imitations. Use it, no matter how old or 
bad the case or what else you m ave 
tried—your money back if Fleming's 
Lump Jaw Cure ever fails. Our fair pian 
of selti together with full information 
on Lump Jaw and its treatment, is given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser nial 
complete veterinary book ever prin 
4 4 owe. Contains 192 pages and 69 
ustrations. rite 


and it remains toda 
ment, with years ©o 


foe us for a free copy. 


ill 
MING BROS., Chemists 
281 = Stock Yards, Chicago, Tl. 
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5. There is difficulty in harvesting 
and hauling the feeds to the animals in 
such weather without injury to the land. 

6. Time is most too valuable espec- 
ially at certain times of the season to 
have to cut and haul soiling crops, and it 
is often very disagreeable work in con- 
tinued stormy weather. 

Advantage of Silage 

The advantages when silage comprises a | 
part of the dairy cow ration may be 
summed up as follows: 

1. Silage cheapensthecost oftheration. 

2. Silage enables the cow to produce 
milk and butterfat more economically. 

3. Silage increases the production of 
milk and butterfat. 

4. Silage makes use of cornstalks which 
would otherwise be wasted, and which 
contain one-third the food value of the 
entire crop. 

5. Silage keeps the young stock | 
thrifty and growing all winter. 

6. More stock can be kept on a given 
number of acres. 

7. Silage enables the farmer to pre- 
servefood which matures at a rainy timeof 
the year when drying is next to impossible. 

8. There are no cornstalks in the field 
to bother in the spring preparation of the 
land or in the manure to be hauled out. 

9. Silage does not deteriorate in 
palatability in the iate spring as does 
corn stover or hay exposed to the weather 
and will keep in good condition for sum- 
mer feeding, with but little loss if prop- 
erly handled. 

10. Silage is always on hand and 
handy to feed in the busy summer season. 

11. Silage does not vary in character 
enough to affect the digestive organs as is 
frequently the case when soiling crops are 
fed 


12. Silage is always palatable and al- 
ways relished by stock no matter how 
much other feed is available. 


THE ENGINE EXPERT AND HIS 
SON 








Continued from page 17 

that makes the points wear longer, but 
the iridum is as expensive as the plati- | 
num. One reason that they do not make | 
the points of steel is because steel will not 
wear any longer than the platinum and 
will not carry the current as well. Plati- 
num or platinum and iridum are found to 
be the best known metals for points in 
spite of their faults. Although the metals 
are expensive, only a little is used in each 
coil so that the price does not make so 
much difference.” 





“Why doesn’t someone find a way of 
keeping the points from pitting?’ asked 
Jimmie. 

“There is a way,” said his father, “and 
the only reason that people do not do it is 
because they forget to, or think that it is 
too much bother. If the current is 
reversed the electricity will carry back the 
metal it has carried away. If the wires 
that lead from the battery are changed 





and the wire that is on the carbonorcenter 
of the cell is changed to the zine or out- 
side of the cell, and the wire that leads 
from the zinc is placed on the carbon, the 
current will flow the other way. If the 
wires are changed once a week it will | 
helpalot to keep the points smoothe. And | 
now let’s get this engine started and saw | 
some nade 

The engine started at the first turn of | 
the crank and soon they had more wood | 
sawed than Jimmie could have cut if he 
had worked all day, and it was a whole 
lot easier too. And Jimmie, like all boys, 
liked to see the wheels go ‘round, and 
thought that sawing wood with an engine | 
was as much fun as going fishing. 





WRITE US 
When you see an article advertised in 
another paper, but not advertised in Suc- 
cessful Farming, and are not just sure as 
to the advertiser’s reliability, we shall be 


to give you correct information. 


Godres Advertising Department, en- 
closing a 2-cent stamp. 





.~ SHARPLES... 


MECHANICAL 
MILK ER 
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AIS equipment is revolutionizing modern dairy opera- 
tion. During the four years since its perfection it has 
been installed with unqualified success in hundreds of 


The distinctive features of the SHARPLES MILKER, to 
which its complete success is due, are the Teat Cups with 
the Upward Squeeze and the Patent Pulsator operating them. 
This device reproduces nature’s own method of milk ex- 


traction, which the most skillful hand- 


milking cannot do. 


The cows are more contented. The teats 
and udder become far better conditioned. The 
milk product is absolutely uncontaminated— 
pure and more valuable. Laborcut io onethird. 


Sharples Mechanical Milking means 
the end of all drudgery of milking, 


dairyman can visit 
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SHARPLES MILKERS within easy distance, where the 
actual operation of this equipment can be observed under 


conditions approximating his own. We shall be 
from dairymen with a view to their making such 
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The Sharples 
Separator Company 


West Chester, Pa. 
Branch Offices: 
Chicago Il. San Francisco, Cal. 
Portland Ore. Dallas, Tex. 
Manufacturers of SHARPLES 
ULAR CREAM - 
—the 100% t ra- 
tor with the 3- 7 
bowl. Write for the Sharples Sep- 
aerator Cat 


*soumsccacdecactenacauns 


pleased tohear 
inspections 
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The Patent Pual- 
sator operating 
the Teat Cups 
withthe Upward 


Squeeze. 


} } \ . 
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Low-Cost First-Class Grindstones 


Best Quality Berea Stone, speciall 
sharpens scythes, corn knive 
their “‘temper.”’ 


destroying 


eavy, selected hardwood frame. Guaranteed to 
give the best of service for many years. The 


Farmer’s Special 


is our latest model. patgnes to give a low-cost grind- 


stone of finest quality. ou 


geological 
Grindstones—the 


THE CLEVELAND STONE Co. 
1102 Leader Building 


ten manufactu f ult = ak gh 
rers of agricultu mplements use 

Cleveland Grindstones? Don’t be misled by the name 
Berea Grit”—it is the name of sandstone of a certain 

Ic I period and may prove unsatisfactory. You 
~ 2e original and galy genuine Berea Stone in Cleve- 
and ind all up-to-date farmers use. 
Send today for free booklet, “Sharp Tools Pay Big.” 


Cleveland, Ohio 


selected. A stone that 
and all other farm tools without 


Made to run by 
wer, but can be easily operated by foot power or by hand. Mounted on 








The advertising pages of Successful Farming will help you to get the most 


value for your money. Mention our guarantee when writing. 
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OPERATING THE SEPARATOR IN 
SUMMER 





ther is the most trying 
iuiry work. This applies 


UMMER 
time eth ell a 
even if the be stty peof hand cream sé p- 


wea 


S 


arator be used, is in the summer 


for the re 
of milk and cream to 


a gre quantity 
dispose of, involving morelabor. We find 
th: it we can dispense with much of the 
labor by giving strict attention to some 
small detail in our work 

By a ting our machine in the milk 

ellar v ith ¢ cement floor and cement tanks 
for milk and cream, where water flows 
from the well freely we have an ideal room 
in whi h to op rate the se parator and care | 
for our cream produ t We can open the 
screened doors and windows and let in 
the night air after sprinkling the floors 
with water, and close the openings in 
early morning pe fore the hot noonday air 
perme ites the 1 : 

We pay caret m1 attention to setting our 
machine perfectly plumb, as this not only 


adds to efficiency of skimming, but causes 
less friction when the machine Is In motion 


and makes operating less laborious. 


The best of separator oil should be 
used, and we flush out all bearings and 
pinions often with pure kerosene, removing 


all girt, carbon or guminess, which con- 


tribute to lighter running. 

This is all essential in operating the 
machine in the heated season when we | 
get plenty of manual exercise at other 


farm work and do not need extra effort 
to train our muscle running a hard turn- 


ing, gummed-up separator. Then the 
howl and skimming device can be ne- 
glected by careless washing and cleansing 
of the parts, until it causes friction, re-| 

rding a free flow of milk and cream from 
the bowl. This feature is worth while, 
not only as a precaution against un- 
sanitary, tainted cream, but it lightens 


the labor in operating as well. 

If a great deal of milk is to be turned 
through in stifling hot weather an im- 
provised fan made from a bicycle rim and 
attached to the crank shaft of the sep- 
arator aids greatly in relieving the humid- 
ity, and creates a fresh breeze for the 
operator. Many who use gasolene power 
attach these small fans, using engine power 


to propel them, and they clear the air 
very effectually in the milk room.—Geo. 
W. Brown, Ohio 

IMPROVED DAIRY FARMING 

| have been greatly interested in the 

rticles about dairying found in Successful 

Farm especially the ones entitled | 
“Dairy Test Associations” in the January 
and February numbers 

I endorse the plan of forming a dairy 

ssociation in every community, as recom- 
led in the ticles referred to. I be- 

e every man who keeps a dairy should 

now the value of each cow in h is dairy. 

I have been somewhat diss fied when 
ng mil o the chees oaaee ant 
ght | wo ild buy a cream separator, 

d make up my milk at home. I did so 

( g¢ January 1, 1912, I kept an 
of the number of pounds of butte: 
ly e from an average of five Jersey cows 
Du til J lary iB 1913. During those 
12 months I made 1330 pounds of butter, 
h a ght me $464.30. 

[ also r: 1 on the milk four extra fine 
( and four hogs. I found that | never 
“ e received such good result 

Some people argue that it does not pay 
) grain < 3 during the winter, but I find 
hat it does pay me to grain my cows 
From feeding $20.15 worth of feed, I made 
$54.10 worth of butter. I also find my 
cows are in better condition to freshen in 
the spring.—H. F. Russ, N. Y. 


} improvement. 
| come, 





SUCCESSFUL 


MUST IMPROVE HUMAN BREED 


The problem of caring for and feeding 
cows is the most pressing immediate 
problem with which the man who milks 
has to deal. The problem of properly 
feeding and caring for cows is a man prob- 
lem, not a cow problem. This, however, 
does lessen its importance. If the 
cows throughout the corn belt could be 
properly .fed during the coming year it 
would add millions of dollars to the farm- 
ers’ annual income from milk and butter. 
It would be 
to increase the average butterfat produc- 
tion per cow by 20 pounds of fat. A little 
extra care and attention would accomplish 
this without any appreciable difference in 
cost of feed. In Iowa alone an increase of 
20 pounds of fat per cow would add 30,- 


not 





| 


000,000 pounds of butter to the annual | 


output of the State. 
For years the farmers of the corn belt 


| their cows. In 1900, 
conducted a cew census of 100 farmers in 
Iowa and reported an average butter pro- 


duction of 146 pounds per cow. Today, 
aairy experts are guessing the average 
production at about the same figure. 


| After twelve years of guessing we find 


little improvement in the cow, and it is 
safe to prophesy that twelve years more of 
will not bring about any great 
What improvement has 
has come through the improvement 
of the men owning the cows. The co- 
operative test association educates the 
man and at the same time takes the guess 
out of the business. The cooperative test 
association applies business prince iples 
to the operation of the dairy. It places the 
lairy cow on the merit system. It does 
not ask the cow whether she is pure-bred oO 


guessing 


scrub; whether she has a pedigree or | 


whether her ancestry is nameless, but it 
does ask, ‘‘What can you do? How much 


butterfat can you produce? What returns 


j}are you making for each dollar’s worth | 
Efficiency and | 
the test.— | 


| free catalog. 


of feed that you. eat?” 
ability are as they should be, 


R. K. Bliss. 
BINDER TWINE KNOTS 


Weaver's k 


not 


| most sanitary and closest skimming cream 


There is a right way to tie binder 
twine ends together so it will never pull 


apart. The cut shows two good ways of 


Square knot 


the “granny” knot 


doing it. Don’t use 


FARMING 


a comparatively easy matter | 


have been guessing on the production of | 
Hoard’s Dairyman 





June, 


Easy to Run 


1913 




















Simple 
to Set Up 
A 10 year old boy could set 
up a Blizzard Ensilage Cutter. 

Comes in three pieces. Can't be put to- 
gether wrong. Self feed table. Almost runs 
itself. Big capacity with small power. The 


BLIZZARD 


Ensilage Cutter 


elevates to any height in any direction. 
Rigidly guaranteed. Lasts many years 
without repair expense. 

These Books Free 
(1) “Why Silage Pays” al 2)1913 Cat- 
alog—(3)*"What Users Say. 


Write today for any or all of these 
books mentioning whether or not 

























The weaver’s knot is best, though the 


square knot is good. 


GET THE BOYS INTERESTED 
One farmer, when asked in what way 
he received the greatest benetie from the 


sociation quickly answered, “It in- 
terested my boys. Befo re the association 
was organized, the boys een very little 
nterest in milking cows. They looked 


I 
upon it as drudgery and preferred to do 
almost anything else. The first time the 
tester came around, about all that in- 
terested them was the Babcock tester. 
Chen they got interested in seeing which 
cow would produce the most butter fat. 
Then, of course, they became interested in 
feeding, care and management. The up- 
hot of the whole business is that the cows 
ure better fed and better treated, and | 
profits are correspondingly increased. 
Che best thing about it is that it gets the 
boys interested.” 





There’s nothing comes without calling in 
this world, and after you’ve called you’ve 





nerally got to go and fetch it yourself. | 


AMERICAN 


EPARATOR 


THIS OFFER IS NO CATCH. 
Tt is a solid proposition to send, 
on trial, fully guaranteed, a new, 
well made, easy running separa- 
tor for $15.95. Skims hot or cold 
mails; noes heavy or light 

ream. Designed, especially for 
smail dairies hotels and private 
families, different from this pic- 
ture which illustrates our large 
capacity machines. The bowl is 
a sanitary marvel, easily cleaned. 
Gears thoroughly protected 
Western Orders filled from 
Western points. Whether your 
dairy is large or small write us 
and obtais our pencaeme 




















Yes sir, I'll save you $35 to $50 
in the first cost alone on the best, most modern, 


separator ever built. When you buy the 


New Galloway Sanitary — 
you Pay just one small profit above 
actual cost of materials and labor. Why pa: 
any dealer $85 to $110 for an inferior ma- 

chine. Buy direct and save one-half. t my 


90 Days FREE TRIAL 


test of this machine right on your farm. 

~ —{+- 1 toa Eases eee 
run- --easy to clean. 

Bac by $28, 000 bo. rite for new catal 

especial 1913 p25, 00 that ad help you wet +P machine 

partly or entirely without cost in th 


WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
83 ‘Galloway Station, Waterloo, Ia, 


Only $2 Dou 


One Year to Pay! }-— 


3 ? 4 the New Butter- 
T sizes up to 5 1-2 shown here. 


fly dr. No.1. Light ranning 
ys’ Free Trial Earne its own cost 















easy cleaning, close nning a 
ming, durable. Guarant 
a lifeti Skims 95 qts. 
also in four 
eC mege by what 
Free cat- 
actory’* offer. 
facturer and save half. 
1 Marshall Bivd. 


Cows, Heifers, Yearlings. A —_ supply 
always on hand. Quality of the best. See 









our selection before | buying. 


H. L. DUNNING, Hebron, Illinois 
E. F. THOMAS, Manager, C. & N. W., R. R. 


Please mention Successful Farming’s 
guarantee when you are writing to Ad- 
vertisers. 
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SILO PROFITS 








Bulletin 116, of the Indi: ana tink 


ment Station, sums up the profit side of | 


silage as follows: 

i 
daily to a ration of shelled corn, cotton- 
seed meal, and clover hay, reduced the 
cost $1. 83 for each hundred pounds of 
gain and increased the total profit $8.85 
per steer. 

2. The addition of corn silage twice 
daily to a ration of shelled corn, cotton- 
seed meal, and clover hay, reduced the 
cost $3.17 for each hundred pounds of 
gain and increased total profits $11.19 
per steer. 

3. The substitution of corn silage for 
clover hay in a ration of shelled corn, 
cotton seed meal and clover hay reduced 
the cost $4.35 for each hundred pounds of 
gain and increased the profits $17.97 
per steer. 

4. The more nearly corn silage re- 
places the clover hay in the ration, the 
cheaper was the gain and the greater the 
profit. 

5. Corn silage produced a very rapid 
finish on the cattle. 

6. The silage used in this trial con- 
tained an unusually high per cent. of dry 
matter and was, judging from previous 
experience, more efficient for fattening 
cattle than silage containing a higher per 
cent of moisture. 

7. A ration of shelled corn, cotton- 
seed meal, oat straw, and corn silage 
(twice daily) proved to be as efficient for 
fattening cattle as a ration of shelled corn, 
cottonseed meal, clover hay and corn 
silage (twice daily). 


THE CREAM SEPARATOR AND 
SELLING CREAM 


We keep every year an account of all 
butter sold during the year. A year ago 
we purchased a hand separator and were 


all well pleased with the gain when we | 


counted up sales at the end of the year. | 
We milked three cows, the same ones we | 
had milked the previous year, and about 
the same general conditions, and the sales | 
for the year show a gain of $72. And we 
only began using the separator in April. 

Of course, butter prices were some 
higher than during the previous year, and 
from July on we sold 
butter. But we think the separator paid 
for itself during the first year. I see a 
great difference in the way the cream 
piles up during the hot weather. With 
any other method there is a great loss of 
cream during the summer months, but 
with a separator one gets the cream all out 
of the milk summer and winter. Then, 
too, the cream is of better quality, and 
the milk is so much better for. feeding 
purposes. 

As to selling cream, we are numbered 


with a very few more of the ne ighborhood | 


who prefer it to selling butter. Nearly 
everyone else quit selling, so that the com- 
pany could not afford to send a wagon for 
so few of us, so at present we are shipping 
the cream ourselves. When the busy sea- 
son opens it will hustle us I’m afraid to 
find time to haul it to the station, but we 
will sell as long as we can, hoping another 
buyer will be put on the route in the 
spring. 

This way of selling cream instead of 
butter saves the busy farmer’s wife so 
much work, and surely there is no class 
of women ‘whose strength needs to be 
looked after more than the woman on the 
farm. And we are satisfied that we are 
making a little more by selling cream than 
we would by making butter, so why do so 
much needless work?—Mrs. N. M. 
Williams. 


The addition of corn silage once 


cream instead of | 
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Three cows anda 


DE LAV CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


will make more money than 
four cows with gravity setting 


Thousands upon thousands of cow owners have already proved 
this statement; any experienced dairyman will woe it for you. 


With such a big saving it is hard to understand why any cow 
owner should try to get along without a De Laval Cream Separator. 


If you are selling cream or making butter, and have no sepa- 
rator, or else an inferior machine, we know if we could put a 
De Laval on your place we would be doing you a personal favor. 


If you haven’t a separator don’t make the mistake of starting 
with a “‘cheap”’ or inferior machine. When you do buy a sepa- 
rator—as sooner or later you surely will—be sure to get the best 
—the De Laval. 


Remember, you can’t make money by trying to save money 
in the purchase price of a cream separator. De Laval costs 
only a little more than the cheapest and will save you twice as 
much and last five to ten times as long as other separators. 


THE De Lavat SEPARATOR Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


Write Quick & Cut Out 
Shoveling in Hot Harvest! 


VERY blessed farmer who buys his 
Sandwich Elevator before harvest 
gets work out of it! This 

summer, it will store his small grain—then 

crib his corn next fall. You, too, can get 
double value—you, too, can cut out the sense- 
less eee eee eer lend till you drop. 
“TheSandwich Farm Elevator is the best invest- 
ment I ever made in hard eee coving machinery,” 
writes Herman Frey, Melvin, Ia.—one of an army 


Sandwich (:;;..:) Farm Elevator 


0 hired-man problem and even light- in a jiffy. n hiteh 
ens Faced gnee of extra cu out the engine—and it’s off with a a fiying start. 
men. it pays 
ss Cypress Body Outlasts Steel! 
fo picked Ie ba. less on account of We make less money using “‘the wood eternal’” 
. Keller, Marshall, Minn. but we make more and more sales. This 
is Fe 4 it is called the Evertasting Sandwich and 
is fast crowding other elevators from the market. 
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When writing to advertisers for catalogs or booklets or in- 
formation on any subject or when giving orders either by mail 
or to your dealer, mention Successful Farming’s guarantee of 
honesty and fair dealing on the part of its advertisers. 

























Eternal 
Cypress 
























chuck te the top licketp : 


























bu. corn in 4 minutes,” wri ~ 
Heyworth, Til. Others crib 40 bu. jn 24 min- Last season we not 8 —~4 orders for 60 car 
utes w ~ the Sandwich. loads we eons | ly. These were from 
o Leg- Breaking Piatt chon sedate Ueese en, We wenueh thems we 
re. orm they couldn’t —- us. We 

The Santeich w ‘on-jack 5 overhead. are warni you now! Our Elevator "Book 
ana te rfection, aT A. A comes free by return peal the the minute your re- 
Fou drive ht ¥XNS even west arrives; also the of a ich 

(9) tnote ~ aA load. And it dumps it in the hopper dealer close by. Address today 160 B St. 





SANDWICH MANUFACTURING CO., SANDWICH, ILL. 
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A BOYS AND GIRLS FARM CAMP 


Continued from page 12 

gives his poem, ‘‘Picnic Sam.’”’ There are 
tears in many of the eyes when he finishes, 
and they do not know it 

The evening is spent at the Chautauqua 
immediately at the of 
which the bugle sounds and everyone 
must be in Camp. Fifteen minutes later, 
the bugle sounds for lights out. The lead- 
ers count up their children and all 
quict after a day full of work and play and 


com ice ship 


program, close 


is 


How Camp is Governed 


The plan by which the Camp is con- 
trolled is representative self-government. 
There is a House of Representatives which 
consists Of a boy or a girl elected from each 
These young people elect a Speaker 
They meet each 


tent 
from their own number. 


day immediately after supper. Any 
slight misdemeanor is brought before 
them, the offender tried and a punish- 
ment assigned. The Camp Conductor, 
Mr. Bi hop, always attends the mee tings 


of the House of Representatives. 
Then there is a Senate composed of the 


young men and young women who are 
the leaders of the tents. The Senate 
meets daily at 1 o’clock. Any ruling must 
be ratified by both houses. One of the 


first acts passed by the Houses of Rep- 
resentatives was to post the following sign: 

“Visitors are kindly requested to re- 
frain from the use of tobacco on the Camp 
Groun Is 


One of the lessons that we had to instill 
in the minds of both boys and girls and 
their parents was that every member 
the Camp was to work as well as play. 


serious class work of the Camps 
must not be neglected by any child. One 
year it was necessary to send a boy home 
he persisted in skipping his 
classes. Nothing of this kind has ever 
been necessary since. z h ere is a regularity 
and system about the Camp organization 
which makes every thing go very smoothly. 
This is important. 


That the 


ecauUsE 


How Camp is Supported 


I know you are wondering how we pay 


| excellent investment, 





country home three miles in his atutomo- 
bile, getting to Camp many mornings by 
5 o'clock and “staying by”’ things all day. 
He hired the cooks, bought the provisions, 
audited the bills and, with the help of his 
wife, planned the meals. 

The regular Chautauqua committees 
ordered the tents and cots. The tents 
had board floors. We used 22, 14x20 
high wall tents for the boys’ and girls’ 
tents; four shower bath tents; one tent 
for the cooks; two headquarters’ tents, 
one for each Camp; and three large tents 
for instruction and dining tents. We put 
about 10 children and their leader in a 
tent. 

Each child attending pays $7. Many 
of them earn their own money for this. 
The $7 includes their season Chautauqua | ( 
ticket, their tent room, cot, meals and all 
special camp privileges. 

Though the Camp has sometimes run 
$100 below making actual expenses, the 
Chautauqua Board has always found it an 
financially, because 
it is such good advertising. It brings 
many fathers, mothers and uncles, aunts 
and cousins to Chautauqua who would not 
attend otherwise. Last summer the Camp 
broke even, the money paid in by the 
children paying all expenses, except the 
permanent improvements. ‘The instruc- 
tors and Camp Conductor are secured from 
the Extension Department at Ames and 
come for their expenses. The leaders re- 
ceive nothing except their expenses. 

Good Leaders Important 


It is very important, fundamentally, to 
get good leaders. In the girls’ Camp, 
strong young women who are country 
school teachers from various parts of the 
country, are good. Parents like to know 
the leader who is to have direct oversight 
of their girls. Sometimes, a mother con- 
sents to come and be a leader. For the 
boys, young men who have been away to 
college or to Short Courses, young coun- 
try preachers, young farmers who have 
not forgotten how a boy feels—always 
young men of strong character who are 
absolutely clean and straight in their 
lives, are chosen to act as leaders. In 


for our Camps for that is something that | Page county many of the leaders have been 


must always be thought about. The | 
Clarinda Chautauqua, one of the finest 
Chautauquas in the West, is back of it 


financially. A member of the Chautauqua 


Board, Mr. Ren Lee, a farmer, acts as 
Chairman of the Camp Committee. Last 
summer, in spite of the fact that his hogs 


were dying with cholera and the work was | penses paid. 
pressing on his farm, Mr. Lee thought| and pay their own expenses. 


enough of helping the young country peo- 
ple of Page county to come in from his 


| 
| 
| 





the same each year. 

The boys and girls who do the best 
work at C amp are se ‘lected to be sent to 
the Short Course Ames in January to 
represent the souaiy in the State Contests. 
This year 10 boys and 10 girls who held 
the Camp records will be sent with all ex- 
A number of others will go 
The mer- 
chants offer prizes for the tents that are 


neatest; that have the best record in class 











in table manners and serving; to 
the boys and girls that do the best judg- 
ing and sewing and cooking; for the best 
record of how money was earned to at- 


work; 


tend Camp; for the high records in the 
track meet and many other things. 
Home Again 

The last day is devoted to a Colt Show 
and Farmers’ Institute, planned and con- 
ducted by the boys and girls in Camp. 
Then Camp breaks and the boys and girls 
go home, looking back to 10 h: appy | days, 
looking forward to next year’s Camp. 
They are glad to go home ag iin, too. 

One boy said last year, “Gee, but I'll 
be glad to see that water melon patch at 
home again.” And although they all de- 
clare that we have just plenty to eat at 

Camp, yet the mothers say that their boys 

and girls do seem mighty hungry for 
“mother’s cooking” when they get home. 

Page county people believe in their 
Camps. They are among the finest op- 
portunities offered the boys and girls of 
the county. They have meant better 
leadership among country people; higher 
ideals and a stronger community spirit. 
The Camps have done much to make the 
boys and girls love the country and realize 
the possibilities of scientific agriculture.— 

YOUR TAX MONEY—IS IT 
SQUANDERED? 
Continued from page 10 
swearing “‘to tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth,” put a 
crimp in evasive answers and idle words. 
Something dropped! 

Yes, something dropped out of sight! 
It was the bridge lobby. 

But the bridge men are not depending 
upon a lobby at Des Moines, or any state 
capitol to put through what they want, or 
to prevent legislation that will make 
bridge letting competitive. They work to 
elect or defeat supervisors. They finance 
the state supervisors’ annual meetings and 
give the watchdogs of the public treasury 
that contains your tax money, such a good 
time that the “boys” feel under lasting 
obligations to the bridge companies. 

Bribe the lawmakers? Oh, no! You 
can’t say that. It isn’t a bribe to hand a 
man a line of soft talk, is it? It isn’t a 
bribe to-give a county official a hilarious 
good time at a summer resort, is it? Or to 
pay his hotel bills when he attends the 
state meeting? No, a thousand times no— 
legally! 

But the bridge men get there just the 
same. They have for years prevented any 
legislation that would make them give a 
dollar’s worth of bridge work for a dol- 
lar’s worth of taxes. 
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Does your Neighbor live 
in an 


If he does, perhaps you would like to know 
Ask us to direct you to the nearest Aladdin 
house or barn in your neighborhood. 
Talk with the owner. 
to convince you of the great money saving advantages of 
Aladdin houses than to refer you to some of our customers. 
Practically every community has an Aladdin cus- 
tomer who is proud of his home, proud of his judg- 
ment and glad to show his house. 

Write us; 
showing the finest collection of modern and artistic houses 
and bungalows ever gathered together 
$700 to $2,000, representing when erected houses that 
sell for $8,000. 


North American Construction Co., 
234 Aladdin Ave. 
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ALADDIN House? 


Look it over. 
We can think of no better way 


awe will send you a hundred-page book 


Prices from 





Send today for catalog S 





Mills in Five States Bay City, Mich. 





STAHL Own VEGETABLES and FRUITS 


Canning Outfits cost little, very easily oper- 
ated, no danger of explosions. Can in 


either glass or tin, my formulas tell you how and contain no acids, 


CANNING OUTFITS ioe ese = 


is FREE and contains actual reproduced photo- 
my Canners. Write fora a ay, it is free, 


uincy, 
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Feed Your Stock ¢ 60 Da 
ve 








{ Don’t Ask a Single Penny 
of Pay in Advance 


60-day trial shipments are based on | !b. of Sal- 
Vet for each hog or sheep, 4lbs. for each horse 
or head of cattie, as near as we can come with- 
out breaking regular 





and blood, 
without drenching, dosing, mixing or starving. 
run to it freely and they will doctor themselves. 
fails and only 1-12 of a cent a my ne for od sheep or hog if it does what I 


charge—you won't Owe me a penny. 
Cleveiznd, Ohio 7 4 


packages. 
Sidney R. Feil, Pres. THE S. R. FEIL CO., Dept. $ 


GTOCK can't thrive and put on money-making flesh as long as 
deadly stomach and free intestinal worms are sapping their strength tities 
I want to show you how Sal-Vet expels these parasites quickly, 
You simply let your stock 
Sal-Vet costs nothing if ite 


Send No Money—Just the Coupon, Ou 


Simply fill out the coupon, tell me how many head of o 
stock you have and I'll ship enough Sal-Vet tolast them ‘atl Name 


ee 





—— 


pecial discount for large q 

No shipment made of les 

than 40 Ib son GO.da y trial offer 
ever sold in sik; only in 

Trade-Marked Sal. Vet pkga. 


oy Bi S. R. Feil, Pres. 


Jas. Leet, of Chas. Leet & Sons, tua, pets Bigetock: of Walnut Hall Stock o The S.R.Feil Co., Cleveland,O. 
Ohio, Importers and MreeJers of ay eay “Seoner be Fay r Sh Sal-Vet to last 
shires says: “'l ~onsider that in Sel V vee lies cee | — 1% witho ut ial-Vet ** Sal-Vet is 6 up me ——— Sa et to last m 
salvation of the sheep business wood? and endorsed by leading Agricul, stock 60 da will pay freight an 

tural ( olleges oe results in © dase and will then 


then n pay for it, if it does what you claim. 
it does not,you are to cancel the charge. 


86-13 


60 days. You pay the freight charge when it arrives. 6" po. 0 
When the 60 days are up report results. If Sal tk eg oe a | ee a 
Vet does not do what I claim, I'll cancel the gf State —................... ‘ ce ea 


OT a SS eee 











WARBLE FLIES IN CATTLE 


A Wisconsin subscriber writes: “I 
would like to know what causes the 
larvae (worms) found beneath the skin 
of cattle. Also, would you tell me a 
remedy for same?” 

The grubs or worms found under the 
skin of cattle in late winter and early 
spring are the larvae of warble flies. 
These flies appear from June to Septem- 
ber, and lay their eggs on the hair, espec- 
ially on the heels above the hoofs, from 
which they are licked off by the cattle. 
When the eggs hatch in the mouth or 
paunch, the grubs bore through the tissues 
of the body and in due time make their 
appearance under the skin. Upon reach- 
ing full size, the grub emerges from the 
skin and falls to the ground where it re- 
mains until it changes into an adult fly, 
and is ready to lay more eggs and produce 
more grubs. 

From $35,000,000 to $50,000,000 in- 
jury is done by the warble fly, ‘injuring 
the hide, and to a considerable extent 
spoiling the meat where the grub was en- 
cased. 

Treating the cattle with any good fly 
repellant helps to prevent attacks of the 
insect. The grubs may also be squeezed 
out and killed or the opening in the skin 
may be smeared with grease mixed with 
sulfur, or inject a few drops cf kerosene in- 
to the opening with a machine oil can. 


GASOLENE OR KEROSENE ENGINE 

Would like your engineer’s opinion of 
the merits of coal-oil and gasolene engines 
in comparison. In particular, is the coal- 
oil the ene r to use, say in a 4 h. p. en- 
gine?—J. F. 

General here the kerosene engine 
is properly designed, it will be found to 
give more power to the gallon of fuel than 
the gasolene engine. This is due to the 
fact that the kerosene contains more heat 
units to the gallon than does gasolene. 

Where, as is usually the case, the kero- 
sene is sold for oven cents difference per 
gallon the two engines will show newes 28 
able difference in the cost per horse power 
per hour. 

In the larger engines the difference in 
cost is particularly marked and for this 
reason nearly all of the larger tractors 
are now made to run on kerosene or some 
such cheaper or heavier fuel. 


If the small engines are made to run on 
kerosene they should be considerably 
cheaper to run than one that is made to 
burn gasolene. 

The only question to consider in buy- 
ing an engine to use kerosene is w hether 
the engine is suited to the work that is to 
be done, and whether it will run success- 
fully on that fuel. Any reliable manu- 
facturer will be able to settle this matter 
for you.—E. B. Chalk, the gas engine 
expert. 


FEEDING VALUE OF SKIM MILK 

A correspondent desires to know how 

much he can afford to pay for skim milk to 
feed to hogs. 

It is impossible to answer his question 
except in a general way, owing to the fact 
that he does not state whether he desires 
to feed it to young pigs, brood sows, of fat- 
tening hogs. 

Gurler’s rule for finding the money value 
of skim-milk when fed to hogs is: “The 
value of 100 pounds of skim-milk when fed 
along with corn is half the market price of 
corn.” According|to this rule, when 
corn is worth 50 cents a bushel, skim- 
milk is worth 25 cents a hundred pounds. 

Other results show that when corn is 
worth 50 cents a bushel skim-milk is worth 
28 cents per 100 pounds, provided not over 
3 pounds of skim-milk is fed with each 
pound of corn. If the feeder gives as 
much as 7 to 9 pounds of corn, then the 
skim-milk is only worth 15 cents a hundred 
pounds. 

Those familiar with its worth for bone 
and muscle building know that in many 
causes, especially for young pigs and brood 
sows, its value is much greater than that 
given above for fattening swine. 


TIME TO CUT ALFALFA 

An Illinois subscriber asks the best 
time to cut alfalfa for hay. 

It should be cut early in the blooming 
period, when about one-tenth the plants 
are in bloom. When cut at this time the 
growth of the next crop comes on more 
rapidly than if the cutting is delayed. 
When the plant is almost mature it sends 
out new shoots from the crown, and if 
these shoots have made sufficient growth 
that they will be cut off, the next crop 
will be considerably de layed. If the 
weather or other conditions render it im- 
possible to cut the crop until the young 
shoots have made considerable growth it 
will pay to cut the crop higher in order to 
avoid yen ath the young shoots. 

It is also true that alfalfa cut early in 
the period of blossoming makes hay of 
better quality, owing to the fact that fewer 








HENS TOO FAT TO LAY 

One of our subscribers asks if hens ever 
get too fat to lay. 

Yes, this is a common ailment where 
too much corn is fed. If the house is so 
constructed that the fowls stick pretty 
close to the perches, instead of getting 
exercise in the scratching sheds, they are 
apt to get too fat for egg production. 

A dry, open shed sheltered from the 
wind, where some chaff or straw can be 
thrown on the floor, makes an excellent 
place for the hens to scratch for their 
whole grain. 


HANDLING THE BROOD SOW IN 
WEANING PIGS 


When taking the pigs away from the 
brood sow, she will require almost as 
careful management as the little porkers, 
since the operation really is as much of a 
change for her as it is for them. 

Gradual weaning is of course impera- 
tive, for the benefit of both sow and pigs. 
E ven after the pi are weaned, the moth- 
er’s system wi o somewhat " congested, 
on account of the accumulating milk not 
being drawn from her; so that careful 
feeding must be practiced for several 
days immediately Eollowi ing the weaning. 

Give such a sow the run of a good-sized 
lot where she can secure cool shelter, fur- 
nish her with all the pure, clean water 
she can drink, and iad on mill-feed slop 
for several days after removing the pigs 
from her permanently. She will not re- 

uire any corn for almost a week. After 
that, an es¢ or two twice a day should be 
given. 

At the end of a week, whatever dis- 
position is to be made of the sow will 
determine the kind and quantity of feed 
she should be given. If she is growing too 
old for breeding purposes, or if she far- 
rows small, weak, or in any way unde- 
sirable litters, increase her corn ration 
gradually till, at the end of a month, she is 
on full feed for the market. If she is to be 
retained for a breeder, continue feeding 
the mill-feeds, slightly increase the corn 
ration, and furnish good alfalfa or clover 

asture to put her in prime condition for 
eine — M. C. Eugene. 


There is no easier way to cure foolish- 
ness than to give a man leave to be foolish. 
And the only way to show a fellow that 
he’s chosen the wrong business is to let 
him try it. If it really is the wrong 


thing you won’t have to argue with him to 
quit, and if it isn’t you haven’t any right 





of the leaves are lost in curing. 





to.—G. H. Lorimer. 
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Implements} | 
Look for : 
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ANY of our Junior Farmers have | Trade Mark 


; ~ mused themselves in their voung.| Hirst owing to the fact that they live for 
, M i ~ - ith a pie he eg | two years. Write today for Free klets on 
. BEST EVER PLOWS with Acme 
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Some Facts About the Wire Worm {to the corn. The worms are almost a 
numerous the second year as they are the 








known as the “click beetle.” It is 20 Getting Rid of Wire Worms 

called because when placed upon its bac Tine const atbiaties ential of aimed Steel Shares. Guaranteed not to break. 
it will snap its head backwards, te | ting the wire worm is by rotating crops. FLYING DUTCHMAN PLANTERS. 
itself into the air, and light upon its feet.| jf the land is not allowed to remain in BB ad Best. Now $35.00 in 


rhe click beetle seems harmless enough as for re than one or two years at a 
gh eliges: y oq dry MONITOR DRILLS. 10% greater 











and it is probable that very few of you | time there will be but little damage done : p 
knew that you were handling the adult|}. wire worms when it is broken and | yield with less seed. Even depth— : 
form of the wire worm, which 1s one of the | planted in corn. When it is necessary to even covering—uniform growth. i 
worst insect pests with which the farmer | }peak up an old pasture or meadow it isa, | MCDONALD PITLESS SCALES. Y 
has to contend | good plan to take a crop of wheat or oats | Requires no pit—can’t freeze. Used for i 
Those of you who have corn planted on | and a er op of clover from the land before | U. S Mails. ¢ 
land which was in grass last year or the| pjanting it in corn. These crops are not| | MANDT WAGONS. Built to give i 
* year before, are likely to find some hills seriously damaged by wire worms, and hard service for a lifetime. 
destroyed by the wire worm. They are! most of all, the worms will have disap-| | ADRIANCE BINDERS AND 
ravenous feeders and will eat into the seed peared - the time the corn is planted. MOWERS. Lightest Draft—Easiest 
or attack either the eon or the tender Late fall plowing destroys quite a num- handled. A record of 50 years satis- t 
sh oots e re, can be done to stop the | ber of the worms by bringing them to the factory service. : 
damage don > by this pest after it has at- surface where the birds can feed upon | MOLINE and FLYING DUTCH- : 
tacked a plant, but the best way to fight | 5) m and where they will be killed by | MAN SPREADERS. Low down ’ 
an insect is to know its life history, be | freezing. —light draft—short turn. 
able to recognize it in its various forms, | : . . | ‘ , 
now where it stays at different times of | If you have a field of corn that the} | write today stating what Free Booklet you want. 
: the year, where the eges are laid. etc. | Wms have injured to such an extent that | The above line manufactured only by 
: Now 1s the time to find out about the pat = Bocessary to plant . oem, % is " MOLINE PLOW Co. 
wire worm and pian to reduce the damage | €00¢ p23 to straddle the rows and leave D 3 
4 by its * the old plants standing. If they are re- ept. 87. MOLINE, ILL. 
Gas oy Se ee moved the worms will immediately at- Boanaies 0s SB. Cosede and Sevepenn Countetes. 
Wire Worm History tack the new plants. The old plants can ay Desiue everywnere. 





[he wire worm is reddish-brown in| easily be plowed out with the cultivator 
color and the surface of its body is hard| after the new plants have made a good | Run your a tbatetsss with a 
nd crustlike It varies in length from | Start. : 


half an inch to an inch and a half, and is | _ Insects of various kinds destroy mil Cu Sale an 


about the same size throughout its kk ngth | lions of dollars worth of corn every year, 
he body is divided into 13 segments, and | and this is the time of year to study your | Ensine 
it has six pairs of short, stout legs. corn crop and find out which insects are | 
The eggs which produce the wire worms | causing the greatest loss. In most cases | The Cashman < Horse 
are laid in the ground and usually in grass | there will not be much that you can do to | Power Original Binder 
land. The worms are almost always! prevent injury after the insects have at-| Engine Saves a Team. 


numerous in old meadows or ps stures, | tacked the crop, but by finding out about | operates to erfection under all 
d ti ( side , r 1 u can plan to prevent their at-j| conditions, No failure to cut on 
und the y do considerable damage to such | them you I I account of siding. Horses 


land by eating off the roots of blue-grass, | tack upon your crop next year. Examine simply draw machine. Weightun- 
ra . . > t der 200lbs. Attaches to any binder 
the more tender grasses, | the roots of the plants that are not doing pe a De pee bg 


is making it possible for sql tinel-tail well, for the most destructive corn in-| 30c to See a day runs it. For 
all farm uses. Get catalogue. 


wire grass and other less desirable grasses | sects work upon the roots. 

to get a foot-hold. | Write to us if we can help you in study- a iieoote, St ane 
Many farmers have the impression | ing the bugs and worms that are cutting 

that wire worms are much more numer-| down your yield of corn. 


ous in corn fields than in grassland. Such = ae? DISK 
VARIOUS FORMS CUTA WAY HARROWS 





mothy and 











: not the ise, altho igh it is true that they INSECTS HAVE 
damage the corn crop to a much greater | ‘ : 
extent than grass. This is due almost LMOST all insects have more Do better work, last longer 4nd 
entirely to the fact that there are fewer than one form during their life, pagine 4 ~ gh oor pg = eg 
corn plants on a given area of land, and _ but oe “The we know a Ask your dealer to show you a 
if a nt abe of these plants are destroyed | only in one form 1e common house ; 
it produces a mu h’ larger barren spot | fly is first an egg; then a maggot, and then "Cutaway 
than if the same number of plants were | the adult fly. it he can't, write us, giving the name 
troyed in a pasture or meadow. When When you slip a big, fat grub worm on i ay ny nm IP a ee 
rn is checked 314 feet, if three stalks or | pout fish-hook it does not occur to you | “The Soil and intensive Tillage." 
hill is missing it causes a bare spot of | that it came from a very small egg, and | 
12 square feet. Three grass plants may | that later on it would have turned into The Cutaway Harrow cong 
be m without leaving vacant as) a big, hard-shelled bug which is called the 904 MainSt. Higganu 
much 1s square foot | “June bug” or “May beetle.” These bugs | 
Frequet the d mage done to corn is| are very numerous in the spring, and if | 


reate the se id year after the field was | the windows are not screened they come # “I WI WILL MAKE You 
grass than it is the first year. The| into the hous? at night and bump around | PROSPEROUS 


it there is a considerable num-| the light and against the wall. 





If you are honest and ambitious write 








a ~. lhe ~~, the Nag, to feed | The yellow and gray moths or butter- : -¥ me today. No matter where you live or 
the first year, while their labors the | flies that you see flying about the fields are what your occupation. I will teach you 
1 year are almost wh rly confined | mer ly one form of the cut worm, the cab- be BA ~< 
. bage worm, the corn ear worm, or some | oe AL 
J, ’ such insect. % help you make big money af »nce." 
| The little “wigglers” which you find in| # Vaususl eopertuatty for man without 
S-4 the rain-water barrel or in a stagns ant | % Valuable Book and tull ‘particulars 
Ze = : |pond will soon turn into mosquitos. If | FREE. Write today. 
ZS. . | you do not enjoy the hum of mosquitos, | z. RB. MARDEN mario 192 Marden Bulising co 
@ A — > | keep the rain-w: ater barrel tightly covered. | resident WASHINGT D.C. 
| They breed in stagnant water and the| TARA AAU 
4 j wigglers”’ in the rain water will soon be A gard. ty the land 
‘ausing you to scratch. Drain out, if arhihy ~- 
ROE a eieuibie , all pools of stagnant water near & home or investment you are thinking of beytnn 
ee ao your house. If the ‘'y can not be dr: 1ined FREE R=! Lr pi ecg ee 
_— it w ill pay to pour ke ‘rosene upon the sur- Mail Landology and all particulars free’’ 





> — alias ene, ress: LLOYD M. SKINNER, Gen. Mar. 
FZ = | fi ace of small pool: kidmore Land Co., 103 Hall Ave., Marinette. oie. 
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COMMON AUTOMOBILE TROUBLES 


Engine Starts Well, But Comes to a Stop 
I: the battery is nearly exhausted it will 


recuperate during a rest to such an ex- 
tent thatit will produce good sparks, but 
as its condition of strength is only tem- 
porary, the engine will slow down and 
come to a stop as the current fails. This 
action of the engine may also be due to 
carburetor defects, by which the vibra- 
tions of running either cause the flood- 
ing of the float chamber or the clogging 
of the spray nozzle; the mixture in both 
cases will not ignite. The condition will 
also result from an air-bound supply- 
tank. 
Lubrication 

The lubrication of the motor car must 
be closely observed, as upon it greatly 
depends the success or failure of the car. 
Never experiment with new kinds of 
cheap oils, as the expense of doing so may 

rove many times costlier than the oil. 
Too much oil will foul the spark plug 
and prevent the spark passing, while too 
little oil will cause the engine to over- 
heat and the piston to stick. This may 
be told by the operation of the engine. 

When the lubricatingsystem is accident- 
ly cut out the engine will over-heat, caus- 
ing the oil on the outside of the cylinder 
to fry. It is always better to feed plenty 
of oil. Feed until light blue fale be- 
gins to appear at the exhaust pipe. The 
cylinders require five to twelve drops a 
minute, depending upon the age of the 
car, speed of engine and size of cylinders. 
However, the general requirements will 
take about eight drops a minute for each 
cylinder. When oil is fed into the in- 
take pipe from lubricator for all cylinders 
it is necessary to multiply the number of 
drops per minute for each by the number 
of cylinders to obtain the correct amount 
for all. On a car two or more years old 
that has been used considerable, always 
use a heavy lubricant oil, as your engine 
will hold compression better, and in turn 
deliver more power. Feed all the engine 
bearings of importance seven to nine drops 
per minute. 

Engine Stops 





If the engine stops suddenly, the fault | 
will be found in the accidental opening of | 
the switch or the breaking of a wire | 
or connection. An immediate stop can | 
be caused only by something going wrong 
in the ignition circuit, because the stop- 
page of the gasolene feed will bring the 
engine gradually to a stop, as the gasolene 
in the carburetor will be sufficient to 
make the engine hit several explosions 
before it comes to a stop. This slow stop- 
ping of the engine may be caused by a de- 
ective gasolene feed, an empty tank, 
the accidental closing of the supply cock, 
the clogging of the float valve, spray 
nozzle or supply pipe. 

Should the engine come to a stop with 
no sign of weak explosions, the engine may 
be over-heating or the lubricating supply, 
cut off, which in time will cause the piston 
to stick, the excessive heat or oil burning 
on the outside of cylinder being an early | 
pre of of this. 

To loosen a stuck piston, first allow the | 
engine to cool, then inject kerosene into 
the cylinder and crank the engine as soon | 
as loose.—W. H. Ruther, II. 

Sree eas 

The Book of Vetch will save your worn- | 
out land. Consult its pages and learn | 
how you can sow a crop in corn this sum- | 
mer that will redeem your land. Get it | 
now, 80 you have time to buy seed for 
summer planting. Price $1.25 through | 
Successful Farming. | 
































The Voice of Reconstruction 


tress to the outside world, 
and the voice of the out- 
side world back to those 
suffering. 


Atthe mostcritical time, 
the nearest telephone con- 
nected and working in the 
BellSystem affords instant 
communication with dis- 
tant places. 


And always the Bell 
System, with its extensive 
resources and reserve 
means, isable to restore its 
service promptly, and in 
facilitating the work of 
rebuilding, performs one 


When a flood sweeps 
over a vast area, desolat- 
ing the cities and towns 
which lie in its course, the 
appeal for assistance gets 
a unanimous response 
from the whole country. 


With all commercial 
and social order wiped 
out, an afflicted commu- 
nity is unable to do for 
itself. It must draw upon 
the resources of the nation 
of which it is a part. 


In such an emergency, 
the telephone gives its 
greatest service when it of its highest civic func- 
carries the voice of dis- tions. 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 

















= PRPLETO 
6To1d 

Appleton-Goodhue Windmills will pump your water econ- 
omically, work whenever the wind blows and keep at it for 
years. For a nominal sum we will Insure for 5 gears 
against cyclones, tornadoes, anything but neglect. 
Why experiment; buy a simple, sturdy, safe, self-oiling, 
self-governing Appleton Goodhue outfit. 


When the wind don’t blow you will need an Appleton 
Gasoline Engine and pump jack. You can belt on to the 
pump, when needed, or run your churn, hand sheller, etc. 
For heavy work,running the huskerorsilo filler you have your 
pick up to 18 H. P. Hopper cooled, speed changing device, 


single side rod; a perfect engine. Write us today. es : 
ane ~ WaT 16 H.R 
DDED- PORTABLE 








APPLETON MFG. CO., 376 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 
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CAPONIZING CHICKENS 


By R. B. 


APONS are castrated 
€; male chickens. The 
growing of capons is be- 
ing more extensively carried 
on than ever before in this 
country. There are now a 
number of American breed- 
most successful in the 
growing of this kind of poul- 
try. 
Everyone who hatches and 


ers 


raises a number of young 
chickens each year knows 
that at least half of them are 


usually males. Often these 
are more or less of a nuisance, 
for one cockerel in every fif- 
teen would be sufficient to 
perpetuate the species. What 
to do with these lean, lanky, 
quarrelsome cockerels is often 
a serious problem, when one 
in the business for the 


money and wants to derive 


profit from every source pos- 
sible People are rapidly 

learning that the best thing Dressed 
that can be done is to 

Y iponize them, for that operation 


er=- | 
forms the triple service of making th ~ 
fatten easier, become le 88 quarrelsome, and | 
sell for more money per pound. 

The e: arly hatched chicks of e ach season, 


those that come from the incubator in| 
March or early April, may usually be 7 
sold in the market as broilers or roasters 


at a price which is very satisfac tory to the 
produce r and at a time when most poul- | 
trymen are glad to have them out of the| 
way. The cot kerels that are hs ate he d 
later, however, do not reach the size re- 
quired for marketing until after the season | 
of the best prices, and these should be | 
caponized so that the vy will remain “‘soft,’ 
the common expression goes, until they 
have attained large size and until the 
market will pay a good price for them. 
Age for Caponizing 


The best age for caponizing cockerels 
depends very much the breed of | 
chicks and upon the growth and de velop- 
ment they have made. Asa rule, birds of 
the American and Asiatic vari which 

re best adapted to caponizing purposes) 
hould be taken in hand when they weigh 
from two and a half to three pounds. 
(Cert uinly it should be as soon as the y begin 
ert the first strong masc = traits, 
delayed 
Oper: 1- | 


upon 


tie 
Lies 


TO Ass 


nd the ope ration sho ild not 
until the cockerels begin to crow. 





be 


tions performed too early, however, are 
eldom successful; while att: mpts made 
er the chicks are larger and older re- 
more skill and have an increased | 


obability of 
Equipment 


Very little equipment is needed for the 
tion. Good tools, manufactured Lor | 
purpose, may be obtained for $2 to $3 | 
and if kept in first-class condition | 
eV ldom give any trouble. By an ex-| 
the operation can be performed | 
ly. It is simply a matter of making | 
e incision between the first and | 
i ribs on the right side of the fowl, |! 
rmx ir the test les with a caponiz- | ; 
OO! nh litth practice and a steady 
will make almost anyone profici at | 
e work. Good operators seldom los 
ti n2to 5 pe r cent of the fowls. und | 
die by bleeding 
w minutes which “4 
ves them pe rfectly ~ 
id for table use. a — 
\ table upon which 


to place the fowl may 
be easily constructed, 
the top of a barrel 
be used. The 
structions accom- 
panying most sets of 


ools include drawings 
of special apparatus of 





| th 





SANDO 


this kind and instructions on 
how to use it. These in- 
structions for doing all of the 
work are complete and espec- 
ially adapted to the use of the 
tools which they accompany, 
and we do not therefore pro- 
pose to give any detailed in- 
structions regarding the ac- 
tual operation in this article. 
Learning the Process 

The novice might wisely 
and profitably experiment up- 
on the bodies of dead chickens 
until he is satisfied that he 
ean do the work successfully. 
Chickens that are killed for 
the family table may be 
operated on in this manner 
without in any way sub- 
tracting from their value for 
the purpose intended, but 
they should be without food 
36 hours before the opera- 


tion. A fairly expert oper- 
. ; ator has no difficulty in 
for market handling ten to fifteen an 


hour, while some very skilled 
‘aponizers claim to be able to complete 
e operation in 2 minutes. 

Effect of Caponizing 
Caponizing makes birds be ‘come | & 
pound or two heavier than they otherwise 
would, and the growth of tender, delicate 
chicken flesh is continued, instead of the 
fowl growing into hard, stringy, 
| flesh. Consequently, eapons usually sell 
for two or three times the price of cocks of 











muscle- | 


the same age, which makes caponizing 
| profitable. ‘The cockerels not only lose 
their fighting proclivities, but become 
quiet and peaceable, and have even been 
known to successfully brood motherless | 
chicks. 

In fact, the nature of the caponized 


chicken is almost opposite to that of the 
cockerel of the same age which has not 
been so handled. A large proportion of 
the food the cockerel consumes is used to 
maintain energy while his nature and his 
activities contribute to strong, hard 
muscle and consequently solid flesh. The 
capon, on the other hand, has not that de- 
sire to quench the ambition of a rival 
male, but takes life very quietly, using 
most of his food in the production of 
flesh which, because of his changed 
nature, does not become hard and full of 
fibre, but remains tender for months, or, 
until a time when the market demands 


|that he be prepared for the table of the 


epicure. Hundreds of capons may run 
together in one flock and be more peace- 
ful than the same number of pullets. 
Cost of Operation 

The cost of the operation is only a few 
cents at the most, and when success- 
fully performed the cost of growing the 
specimen to marketable size and age is 
, but pro bably less than that of 
growing a cockerel to the same age, 
especially when it is considered that a 
( — attains to a greater size in the same 

eriod of time. The 
not different from that required for grow- 
ing market poultry of any kind. 

When Marketed 

usually placed 
they are seven 
months old, therefore, 
if they were hatched 
in April, May and 
June, they would be 
exhibited in the market 
stalls between Nov- 
ember and March. At 
that time the highest 
prices are usually ob- 
_tainable, for within 
pthat pe tiod but very 


not more 


on the 


Capons are 
to nine 


irket when 


m 


5) roasting chickens are | 





manner of feeding is | 


_— _ few broilers and young | 





How Will the Tariff 


Affect Your Wool? 


Just now, as new tariff laws are 
about to be enacted, woo! owners 
everywhere are asking us weet will 
happen to the price of woo! ar 
ket conditions are so uncertain that 
these men want our advice. They 
want the benefit of our 47 years ex- 
To keep our 50,000 customers posted and 
at the wrong time, we have 
decided to issue Special Market Reports right along, 
until this tariff ap tatic n is over. Each customer 
will receive, FREE, a copy of each Special Report. 
Bat we aim to —ah each time, only as many Re- 
rts as are wanted. If you, reader, want our Spe- 
cial Reports, we will be glad to send them to you 
free of charge, provided you let us know now, in 
advance. Please don’t get the idea that this puts 
you under oblications to us. You are welcome to 
his service, whether you sell your wool to the Mills, 
through us, or whe ther you sell to wool buyers. 
This is certainly a remarkable wool season, and 
o man with 200 pounds or more shou!d agree to sell 
is clip until he knows *‘inside’’ market conditions. 


WRITE! Merely send name on postal. That 
puts you on mailing list all season, 
Our next Special Report is just ready for mailin 


If you rush your postal in today, you'll get it. (14) 


S. SILBERMAN & SONS 
Desk 88 ,1117 W. 35th St., Chicago, Il. 






















perience. 
save them from se “<r, 








Let My Pumping 


Engines Do the Work 


Yes, sir. Get a Galloway Pumping 





Engine Outfit. Put it to a 90-day test on 
your farm. Useit to run the churn, cream sep- 
arator, washing machine, pump or any small 
machine on your place. Then if you don't say it's 
the best little engine a ever saw in your life, 
a ean ship "ll refund your money and pa 

he freight both A... No stringsto this offer — is there 

ae on Sit this Ly ye ally Therel off Ber rn +f F 


Get My Special ( Offer and| Prices 


Do it today. Only $24.75 fora 1% h. p. , Boss 
of the Farm’”’ pumping engine. You can’t afford to 
for your windmil! to blow or a calm, hot 
day when you have to do all the pumping fora 
lot of stock by. by hand. 








ENJOY A VACATION. 
iN THE BLACK HILL 


s 
Black Hills of South 


The wonderful 


Dakota afford an ideal locality for rest 
and recuperation. 
Hunting, fishing, horseback riding 


over wooded mountain trails, bathing in 
the medicinal waters of the hot springs, 
are all to be enjoyed in a glorious climate 
and amid splendid scenery. 

Reduced fares June 1st to September 
30th. Return limit October 3ist. Excel- 
lent train service. Favorable stop-overs. 
Choice of routes. Printed matter and 
full information on application to ticket 
agents, Chicago and North Western Ry. 


MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


at a small cost by usi our Attach- 
able outfit, FITS ANY BICYCLE. Eas 
ily attached, No special tools required, 
Write today for bar- 
in list and free book E BOOK 
describing the SHAW Bicycle Motor At 
tachment. Motorcycles, all makes, new 
and second-hand, 636 and up. 


SHAW MANUFACTURING co. 
Dept. x Galesburg, Kansas. 





















Three Gallons a Minute 


flowing from a stream, artesian we!l or 


spring operates a RIFE RAM 


pumping all the time sufficient 
: water for house or farm use. 
Costs little to install, requires no at- 
tention—no operating expense. 


Free “information on request 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2138 Trinity Bldg., New York 











Read every ad and when writing to 
advertisers mention Successful Farm- 
|ing’s guarantee. 
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to be had and capons have the field. 
Selling Price 


Prices range from 20 to 30 cents a 
pound in the open market. The choice 
markets will often pay retail prices of 
30 or 35 cents a pound. The average run 
of capons, however, do not bring such 
high prices as these, but it might be pos- 
sible for anyone who is thoroughly versed 
in the growing of capons to have their 
entire product of a high quality and sold 
in an appreciative market that would add 
materially to the profits. A good Ply-| 
mouth Rock or Brahma capon, weighing | 
from nine to thirteen pounds, at 25] 
cents a pound, would net an average of 
$2.75 a fowl, so that a flock of 100 capons | 
would be quite sure to net the producer an ! 
attractive little sum. 


Method of Management 


The best of the capons are made from 
cockerels that are hatched from eggs laid | 
by the very largest, heavient-betled Bene. 
Such chicks, if properly fed, usually grow | 
into exceedingly large cockerels, and these 
make the most profitable kind of capons. 
Certain successful caponizers, however, 
do not seem to care what kind of chicks 
they use—whether poorly bred Brahmas, 
Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, or Reds. 
They do not exempt even the cross-bred 
cockerel that has the proper size and build 
for the purpose. These, when properly 
caponized, strongly fed, and well looked 
after throughout the entire fall and 
winter, cgh be grown into very large, 











heavy-weight birds. One breeder, in 
writing of the fall and winter care of 
capons, states that he penned them up on 
a clean piece of ground where they could 
have their liberty and scratch and dig 
around in the ground. They were fed on 
all kinds of fattening grain and nice foods, 
with plenty of grit and green food, and as 
the time approached for the marketing of 
the capons they were fed on all the rich, 
fattening mash food they would eat; this 
being specially prepared for them out of 
cornmeal, ground oats, middlings, and 
some flour, thoroughly mixed together, 
the husks and hulls sifted out of them, 
and thoroughly scalded with boiling skim- 
milk, into which had been melted a little 
suet or tallow. This kind of food is at 
first given but once a day, the other meal 
being of wheat and corn. As the time for 
marketing approaches they are confined 
in small pens and fed very heavily with 
the mash food above described. 

Capons are killed in the same manner as 
roasting chickens and prepared for market 
in the same way except that the tail 
feathers are not plucked and the last joint 
of each wing is not despoiled of ae | um- 
age. The neck feathers are plucked only 
half way from the body to the head and a 
light fringe of plumage is left at each 
hock joint. 
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You can have this 
fine Motorcycle if you 
act at once and will 
but make the neces- 
sary effort. And the 
Motorcycle is worth 
more than the effort re- 
uired. It is a full 
ve-horse-p« wer ma- 
chine with 35 cubic 
inches piston displace- 
ment. 


The Motoreyele has 
the famous Ful-Flote- 
seating which assures 
comfort in riding even 
on rough roads. 





















Knife, Mammoth Table Set and Center Piece. S 


t Clarence 


Stencil Outfit, Rex Gold Fountain Pen. 
and possibly to some of her friends. 


for you. 


you would like to have besides the Motorcycle. 


ings “2 


Hundreds of 


Motorcycle Given Away 


1913 Medel. Write me Today or Send Coupon Below for Free Information 





The machine is fully guaranteed and will be 


found absolutely reliable in every respect. 


This Motorcycle was made by one of the largest 


Hundreds of Other Prizes Given Away. 


which no doubt he presented to his mother), Transfer Outfi 
nife, a powerful Telescope, 6 Rose Bushes, 4 Ferns, a beautif 


and most successful Motorcycle manufacturers in 
the world. One of the machines made by this firm 
and sold by them in 1903, is still giving satisfac- 
tory service, and the following is what the owner 
says of it: 


“Although the machine has covered in the ag- 
gregate nearly 100,000 miles, it is giving satis- 
factory service and retains even the original bear- 
Wouldn't you like to have a new, reliable, 
honestly made, up-to- 
date Motorcycle like 
that? Surely you would, 
and it is within your 
power to have it. 





The last Motorcycle p mal we gave 
: 4 away was given to ) 
gebraten, Madison, 8S. D. Besides the Motorcycle, Clarence received $25 i aa 


a Sewing . 
tencil Outfit, Belt Punch 
utif ce Dinn it, Pearl Handle 
\ g you agree t nce 
well paid for the comparatively small amount of time that he gave us. Please remember this: 
Ww Eggebraten did, you can do if you hustle. 


Everyone who enters this Grand Contest will receive a re 
yourself, to win the Motorcycle, even if you should not earn it you will be well 
work you do. Not all of the splendid prizes go to the winner 
test, Floyd Wilcox, Jefferson, lowa, received a Seth Thomas Clock, Foot-b 
Plain Band Ring, Chased Band Ring, Signet Ring, Croquet Set and Diamond Ring. Mary L. 

Vood, wood, Mo., received three 32-piece Dinner Sets, Hollow Ground Razor, four Ferns, 
Six Rose Bushes, Six ta Teaspoons, a pair of 8-inch Shear 
ary Wood probably 


braten was 


ward, and while it is possible for you 
paid for whatever 

In our last con- 
all, Belmont Bracelet, 


a pair of Button-hole Shears, 

ad more premiums coming to 

her than she could make use of, and she undoubtedly gave a hl om te her father and mother 
Others recei valuable premiums. 


Send Me Your Name and Address at Once 


Simply fill out and mail to me the coupon below, and I will immediately send you a complete 
description of this Latest Model High-grade Motorcycle. | will also tell youabout my new plan 
for helping you get this fine Motorcycle. My dandy plan will help you greatly and will make it easy 


ter, I will send you my big, free catalog of premiums from which you can choose other premiums 





This catalog shows many different articles 
that you would like to have, such as Gold 
Rings, Bracelets, Gold and Silver Watches 
Bicycles for boys and girls, Kodaks, Base- 
ball Outfits, Fishing Outfits, Flashlights, Tool 
Chests, Guns, Pocket Knives, Silver Mesh 
Bags, Dinner Sets, etc., etc. 


2000 Points Free on Motor- 
cycle for Prompt Action 


Write your name and address in the coupon 
below and mail it to me, or write a postal card 
or letter for particulars, as early as possible, 
and I will give you a good start of 2,000 points 
te your credit towards getting the Motorcycle. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa 








Coupon Good for 2,000 Points 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming, 


s Moines, I 


According to your offer, give me credit for 
2,000 points toward earning the Motorcycle, 
Also tell me about your new plan for helping 
me get the Motorcycle, and other premiums, 
and send me a complete discription of the 


motorcycle 


My name is.......... ; 


P. O. 


R. F. D. 





Advertised goods are best because they 








must be exactly as represented. When 
buying of your dealer, request advertised 
brands. If it is advertised in Successful 
Farming you then get three distinct 
guarantees: The guarantee of your dealer, 
the guarantee of the manufacturer, and 
the guarantee of Successful Farming. 
Pretty likely to be good goods to start 
with, aren’t they? Be “commercially 
wise’’—familiarize yourself with goods 
advertised in Successful Farming. 





WILL BREEDING BE PURE? 


A subscriber who has a White Wyan- 
dotte rooster wants to know if the purity 
of the breeding qualities of that rooster | 
will be ruined from the fact that he runs 
with other breeds. ‘There is no danger 
whatever. 








15¢ per Lb. 






of $2.50. 


23rd and Arch 


care. 


Any one can do it. You can make money caponizing for 
others, Write to-day for our booklet on Caponizing. It's Free. 


G. P. PILLING & SON CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Streets - 





PY DOUBLE PRICES 


On the market bring doubl 





price and are cheaper and easier to 
raise; they require less feed and less 


Caponizing is easy and soon learned. 


PILLING CAPON SET 


Will enable you to caponize all your young cockerels and 
add greatly to your poultry profits. : : F 
ent prepaid, with ““Easy-To-Use” directions, on receipt 











Indiana, tells how to grow a plant that 
will restore your worn out soil by growing 
vetch. Plant it in corn this summer. 
The book tells how and when. Price 
$1.25. Order of Succe ‘mi! 


ee | 
The Book of Vetch, by Wm. C. Smith ; 









If you want to know all there is to Know about farm machinery or 
farm conveniences or land or poultry or seeds or stock or things to make 
home more pleasant, ask the advertisers in Successful Farming about it. 
If they were not experts in their various lines they couldn't stay in busi- 
ness and continue to afivertise. If they were not honest, we would not 


continue to accept their advertising in Successful Farming. 
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MANAGEMENT OF CHICKS IN 
WARM WEATHER 


Ly oe ea Cee. Ok ORM 
Os Ge te aD a ee 





As warm weather comes on it is neces- 
sary to clean and move the chicken coops 
to fresh ground often. If floors are still 
being used, they should be swept off 
daily and at least twice a week they should 
be given a thorough scrubbing with hot 
water. The droppings that accumulate in 
coops quickly ferment and become foul in 
hot weather, and then they poison the 
blood of the young chicks and cause a 
host of diseases besides encouraging the 
development of insect pests. Nothing is 
more productive of mopy, sickly chicks 
than foul ground or floors on which they 
must sleep at night, and the consequent 
foul air which they must inhale. 


A shady location is essential for the lit- 
tle chicks that are hatched out now, for the 
hot sun will work destruction with the 
tender things. An ideal location for them 
is a fruit orchard, but if a run containing 
natural shade is not available, shelters 
should be provided in the yard. 


The late chicks ought to be kept entirely 
separate from the early broods, 
two classes are allowed to run together 
the early chicks will trample over and 
crowd back the late ones, with the re- 
sult that the latter may not get the 
amount of food necessary to force their 
growth. Then, too, by midsummer the 
soil in the regular yard has become foul 
with droppings, diseases may be en- 
trenched in the ground and the coops and 
the weeds and grass may have grown tall 
in places, all of which conditions are very 
unfavorable for young chicks. Hence a 
clean, fresh run ought to be provided for 
them. This may mean a few more steps 
in carrying food, water, etc., but in the 
long run labor and worry will be saved if 
ailing chicks can be avoided by this simple 
preventive measure, 

The proper feeding of the midsummer 
broods is a matter of considerable import- 
ance; for bowel troubles are responsible 
for many deaths among little chicks at 
This is generally caused by 


this season. 
It is much 


improper methods of feeding. 


| 


| cause the 


| 
|a self-feeding box which 


|down for their use. 


If the | 





better to feed the chicks only moderately | 


during warm weather, and only easily 
digested food should be given at any time. 
Just as far as possible dry feeds should be 
used; wet, sloppy feeds always breed 
ailments at this season, due to the fact 
that if any is left after a meal the heat 
will soon cause it to sour and decay, and 
then when the chicks return several hours 
later for another meal this has become 
dangerous food 


Plenty of fresh drinking water should be 
provided; refili ‘he fountain two or three 
times a day. Chicks also relish sweet 
skim-milk an.’ buttermilk, and cottage 
cheese u le from clabber is an excellent 
food for them, but care must be taken that 

’ while in the runs, 


Reat 2 fl = pay 1 ~ 9 t+ a tin ist what lime with just enough boiling water to 
ent Bive onty ane ay A line, JUS’ WAA* | convert it into a fine, dry powder and dust 
will be consumed immediately. 
q : | this freely over the ground once a week. 
At all times a sharp lookout must be| For still better results lime the runs, 
kept for lice on the bodies of the chicks as | spade the surface soil under and then ap- 
ell as in the brood coops, for the insect | ply more lime. 
pests must be routed as soon as they put If the gapes are very bad, and it will 
in an appearance if the chicks are to have | not be practicable to provide new runs 
a fair chance. It is too much to ask a|for the chicks next season, apply the 
to furnish enough blood for its own | lime treatment to the old runs this fall 


growth and that of vermin on its body 
Chis point of keeping the eyes open for 
lice is one of the sper ial demands made by 
the summer hatched chicks, as they are 
more expose d to the attacks of the pests 
than the early broods. Altogether, the 
summer broods demand almost as much 
care, rightly given, as the early broods.— 


W. F. Purdue. 


SUMMER GRIT FOR FOWLS 
Many poultry growers think that be- 
fowls are out upon theopenrange 
that it is not necessary to furnish them 
with a supply of grit. But this is a mis- 
take. Especially if many fowls are kept 
about the premises. The supply of grit | 
soon becomes limited, and the fowls| 
must really suffer for lack of it. 

We have in our poultry house runway 
olds 10 pounds | 
of crushed oyster-shells, and about every 
two weeks of the entire year we must 
fill this feeder for our flock of 100 hens. 

We can not see that they use less grit 
when out upon the range, than when con- 
fined during snowy weather in the house. 
Thus we are taught that they require 
a supply of grit, even when upon the open 
range in summer weather. 

In our poultry lot adjacent to the house 
we have a flat platform 2 feet square, 
with 1x2 lath fastened about the edges. 
Upon this platform we have setting a five- 
gallon discarded gasolene can, from which 
we have removed the bottom and fastened 
two pieces of lath criss-cross fashion upon 
the bottom. This can is filled with a large 
funnel full of washed coarse sand from 
the creek which runs through our farm, 
and serves as a self feeder; as the fowls 
pick at the bottom the grit supply feed 
Other boxes, nail- 
kegs or receptacles could be arranged in 
the same manner with cover to keep the 
grit dry in order that it will feed down as 
needed by the fowls. This is much better 
than open boxes and piles of gravel thrown 
promiscuously about, as clean fresh grit 
is before the fowls at all times. Supply 
the fowls with plenty of grit in summer, 
and the trouble will be well repaid in a 
vigorous bunch of fowls, and more eggs. 
—Geo. W. Brown, Ohio. 





HOW TO FUMIGATE HEN HOUSES 

Fumigation is a means of reaching 
germs and insect life in the air of the room 
and in the cracks and crannies of the wood 
work. The house or room should be 
tightly closed and all fowls excluded dur- 
ing fumigation. 

A simple method is to burn the slphur 
candles now sold at drug stores or stores 
dealing in poultry supplies. The fumes of 
brimstone may also be produced by burn- 
ing in a metallic basin,(such as an old iron 
kettle) a number of rags previously soaked 
in melted sulphur. Sulphur may be mixed 
with a little alcohol or kerosené and 
burned, or it may be sprinkled upon live 
coals placed in a chafing dish. 

The house or room should be kept 


Pocket 
Flashlight 


eee 
Press a small button or 
knob on the side of the 
flashlight and a brilliant, 
stead ht is produced in- 
stantly. You must actually 
own one of these flashlights 
to appreciate its usefulness. 
Just think how handy it is 
to use in going about the 
barn or when harnessing or 
unharnessing a team in the 
dark. No danger of fire if 
ou use this flashlight. 
ispecially valuable when 
one is trying to pick his 
way over a bad road at 
night. Also a fine thing for 
: use about the house. Flash- 
| ee comes in durable paper case with Tungsten 
t. 











Flashlight Given for three one-year 
subscriptions to Successful Farming at 25 
cents each, or for two one-year subscrip- 
tions and 20 cents additional. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
DES MOINES, _- IOWA 


Save Your Stove 
Double the life of your new stoves. 












Make your old, cracked or wa stoves 
almost as as new, by putt in the 
new, pl 6, inexpensive 


PLASTIC STOVE LINING 


Comes in soft bricks, can be cut, bent or pressed 
into place like putty. Hardens when fire starts, 
H . Ashes can't get Pe 

ue 


Saves .. Costa 


omy $1.3 for 3bricks (size 1% FHenough for one 
Brewed, 8 by Taree Fost, anges in the 
at. Money if not pleased. 

















LICE KILLER lice killin. ——- 
pound made. Works like magic. Simply 
‘tafewdropsin nests and hang bottle 

n coop. Powerful evaporating vapors go 

into A ty p Tae — ~ 
painting, spraying or dusting. o 
At free 4 bottle prepaid 

oney back Agents 
—" W.H. MetzzerCo., No. 29 Quincy, lil. 


“Young Man— Would You Accept 
and wear a fine tailormade suit just for showing it 
to your ey ? ox a a rainceat sreel Could 
you use a day for a little spare time ~rhaps 
we can give you a steady job at pay). Then 
write us atonce and get beautiful samples, styles, 
and an offer so good that you can hardly believe it. 


BANNER TAILORING CO., Dept. 344. Chicage 


AGENTS MAKE $50 A WEEK EASY 


We want men and women everywhere to introduce our 




















closed for several hours and then opened as 
thoroughly as pcssible to allow the wind to 
drive out any remaining trace of poison- | 
ous gas. 
stances, be careful not to set fire to the 
building. 
eases the substances which are used are | 
poisonous to human life and to fowls. 
results. 


about have dire 


Carelessness in their use, or in —" 


them may 


DISINFECTING POULTRY RUNS| 


For ground that seems to be the source | ya 
ust 


| fits, Write at once for our 


Yale Vacuum Sweeper and Ever Het Self Heating Fiat 
Iren, Easy to sell. Every woman interested. Pro. 
reat proposition. york 


part time if you cannot put all your time. Get Yeur 





In fumigating by burning sub- | Own Machine Free. 6. F.. TALE MFO. CO. Chicago. tit 


ix interesting articles on care of feet (home 
cure for corns, bunions, eallouses, ete.) by ortho- 


Remember also that in most | Your Sot coma, bestean, Gxiienesa, ate.) Sv ae 


| P. ten for and published by metropolitan daily paper, are 
| oor now, because of big demand, printed in pamphlet form 
| F. t Sour be sent FREE TO ALL. If you want FOOT 


FORT, addre card est to 
F. Jordan, 141 F. Boylaton Bt. Boston, Mase 








} 





OLD MONEY WANTED 

$8.00 Paid for certain 1853 Quarters; $10 certain 1853 Half 

$100 for DAME 1894 5. Mint, ete. We pay et cash ume 
i] money, Keep all old money an . stamp for large 


rare 
trated have nothi 


: . ’ Coin Circular. You ng . 
of gapes in chicks slaked lime makes 4 | THE NUMISMATIC BANK of TEXAS, Dept. 95 Ft Worth, Texas 


cheap but good disinfectant. Slake the 





PATENTS fever anced 
Books, Advice, Searches and 


Big List of Inventions Wanted 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington; D.C 


IWAN POST HOLE AUGER Sortins? Stct'scr 


Dame on handle cast Bend for Bookiet “Fasy Dig 
ging.’ WAM OR Bex A. South Berd ind. 








before the ground freezes solid and again 
next spring as soon as it thaws out. 

For use as a disinfectant in yards that 
have contained cholera or roup infected 


PATENTS AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES 

—s 72-page treatise—sent FREE. 
Tells what to invent and where to gel] it. Write today. 
4.6. Mil, O27 Melechien Bidg.. Washington, 0. 6. 


Inventor's Primer sent free. Milo B 
PATENTS Stevens & Co., 674 F St., Washington: 
304MonadnockBik.,Chicago. Est.1864 

GOVERNMENT POSITIONS OPEN to men and women. 

[~~ & pay List of positionsfree. Write immed- 
lately. Franklin Institute, Dept. 056 Rochester, N.Y 











fowls, dissolve one pound of copperas in 
two gallons of boiling water. When this 
mixture becomes cold add one gill of | 
sulphurie acid, then with a sprinkling 
can sprinkle every portion of the grounds. 


THOUSANDS, all breeds. Money Makers 
PIGEONS illustrated instructive matter 
Prov. Squab Co. Providence, RB. L 
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UCH of the growing and widespread 
use of the motorcycle in farm work 
can be attributed to the fact that 

the wonderful little machine is_ being 
adopted quite generally as a meansof trans- 
ports ition by the rural free delivery carrier. 

The reliable manner in which the motor- 
€ ycle brings the letter carrier to the farm- 
er’s door day. after day, and the fact that 
the mail now can be read at the noon meal 
instead of at supper time—as under the 
old horse and buggy method—has con- 
vinced the farmer of its sturdy construc- 
tion and its ability to stand up under the 
hardships of farm work. 

The farmer, being familiar with the 
principles of internal combustion, finds 
that the motorcycle’s engine embodies 
the simplest of these principles. The 
modern motorcycle is so construc ted that 
its operation practically is automatic. 
The electricity which furnishes the spark is 
produced by a magneto which, under or- 
dinary conditions, will run for several 
years without the slightest adjustment or 
repairs. There are no delicate parts to get 
out of order in the motorcycle. The mat- 
ter of repairs is trifling in the modern 
type of machine. 

Saves Horse Flesh 


Farmers owning motorcycles see added 
efficiency in the work of the farm. The 
ever ready serviceability of the little two 
wheeler has shown a wonderful improve- 
ment in the amount of work which can be 
gotten out of the horses. There no longer 
is any necessity for taking the horses out 
of the field for errands and trips after sup- 

r, which drain the vitality of the horses 

or their work next day. E very ounce of 
animal er is applied to the work of the 
farm. Breaks in farm machinery form- 
erly meant an inestimable loss in dollars 
and cents in the amount of time wasted 
making repairs. With the motorcycle, 
trips to town that required several hours 
with the horses are made in a few minutes 
with the two wheeler. 

The farmer who uses the motorcycle in 
the supervision of work about his place 
finds that his sphere of activity is widened 
four fold. With the swift transportation 
offered by the motorcycle he can do as 
much in a single day as could be done form- 
erly in four with the horses. Going about 
is a joy ride compared with traveling back 
of the slow ploddi ing horses. 


Carries Small Loads 


The motorcycle enables the farmer to 
keep abreast of the times. The facility of 
quick transportation to town at his own 
convenience gives him opportunity to 
watch the markets and to dispose of his 
products to the best advantage. Should he 
desire to take with him eggs, butter or 
vegetables, a handy luggs e carrier is 
capable of carrying 200 s. Thenoon 
hour rest time for the ana now can be 
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The work of the motorcycle on the farm 
does not cease with its business duties, 
however. The women welcome the two 
wheeler as a big relief from the drudgery 
of farm life. The motorcycle breaks down 
the dictatorial rule of the horses. They no 
longer must be bound down by the limited 
capacity of the animals. The horse no 
longer says when and where they shall 
have their pleasure. With the motor- 
cycle, the department store and the grocer, 
the druggist and the doctor, are brought 
to the very doors of the farm home. 
Mother need not fear that the Ladies’ 
Aid meeting will fall on a day when she 
can not attend, and sister can go to town 
at any time her fancy inclines. The com- 
fortable tandem seat enables the women 
to go anywhere at any time. The cleanli- 
ness and absence of dirt and oil from the 
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ladies’ mount. 

Much is being said these days on the 
growing tendency of the farm’s young | 
folks for the allurements and advantages of | 
the city. How to mitigate the isolation 
about the farm is a problem which is 
bothering the average framer. The farm 
must be made attractive. With the motor- 
cycle the farmer boy and girl enjoys every 
advantage within reach of their city | 
friends. The moving picture show, the 
ice cream parlor, the party and. the | 
dance—pleasures formerly denied them 
under the rule of the horses—now are an | 
every day part of farm life. 

With the motorcycle the young folks! 
on the farm are given every advantage of 
the city boy and girl and still retain that 
which 1s denied the residents of the city, a | 
healthful and invigorating living condi- | 
tion. Discontent and dissatisfaction are | 
ae ke “Shi by the advent of the motor- | 
cycle ughes. 


A THOUGHT 
If a little bit of sunshine 
Streaming o'er the way, 
Seems to be most welcome 
On a chilly day, 
Won't kindly deeds of people 
And a word of cheer 
Bs: welcomed by the many 
And make them happy here? 
—Aloert E. Vassar. 


Remember that it’s easier to look wise 
than to talk wisdom. Say less than the 
other fellow and listen more than you 
talk; for when a man’s listening he isn’t 
telling on himself and he’s flattering the 
fellow who is. Give most men enotgh 
listeners and most women enough note- 
aper and they'll tell all they know.—G. | 
. Lorimer. 





There is one excuse for every mistake a | 
man can make, but only one. When a 
fellow makes the same mistake twice he’s 
got to throw up both hands and own up to 





utilized to excellent advantage with a trip 
to town. 


carelessness or cussedness.—G. H. Lori- 


ner. 


modern motorcycle makes it an ideal | 











Sead has These ¥ 
Two Free Books 


(HicAGo Mitivows SUPPLY ‘Co 


AMERICA’S GREATEST SASH AND D00R MOUSE 





Early Seed Corn 


Hand selected, graded and tested and ready 
for "immediate shipment. 
Will produce a crop if planted by June 15 


Pride of the North (90 days) | bu. $2 50, 10 bu. $22.50 
Iowa Gold Mine (95 days) 1 bu. $2.50, 10 bu. $22.50 
Farmers Reliance (95 days) 1 bu. $2 50, 10 bu. $22.50 
Early Yellow Dent (95 days) 1 bu. $2.25, 10 bu. $20.00 
Imp. Yellow Flint (£0 days) 1 bu. $2 50. 10 bu 322. 50 
Sanfords’ White Flint (90 days) 1 bu. $2 50 10 bu. $22.50 


Evergreen Sweet Fodder. ...1 bu. $2.50. 10 bu. $22.50 

Cane + Aitalte. 
Forage Crops B22° Peas, So eans, etc. 
German Millet (Shield grade) 1 bu. A .60, 5 bu. $7.50 
German Millet (Standard erade) Ibu, $1.35, 5bu.$6.25 
Hungerian (Choice grade) ....1 bu. 


New Era Cow Peas ........ 1b . 
Yellow Soy Beans.......... 1 bu. $3.25, 5 bu. $15.50 
Alfalfa (Shield grade)...... 1 bu. $11.75, 5 bu. 8.00 
Alfalfa ptaneere grade)..... 1 bu. $9.00, 5 nee 4.00 


Se Be BR von edncnee ss dash 1001 8.00 
Amber Cane (Shield ees 3, i000 Ibe. $543 


| Amber Cane for Fod 100 Ibs. ¢2. , 1000 Ibs 


Bags free and on Cars at Des Moines. 
IOWA SEED CO., Dept. D, 4Des Moines, loaw 








I absolutely guarantee to save you $50 to 
$20 on. Galery, apclne pogioms, Made 
—without an plv Ay market--sells tos OP. 5@ fos 


the on & @ dare only} i Boy nowt & now! Same size costs 


ssa cold on ame, ibe it! agi ay 
“t that 
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Best Quality Copper—Extra Heavy Cabie 
A better conductor than required by In- 
surance Companies. System complete with 
full directions for installing. No agents. 
You get wholesale price. 
Buy D‘rect—On Trial—Freight Prepaid 
Pay after you are satisfied. Our rods are 
securel protecting thousands of farm 
and will . Ww 
FREE book on lightning 
paw! just the facts 
nm. Ask for it 
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ine, kerosene, distillate, 

eny cheep fuck oll. Cost less to run— 
develop more power. Patent throttle 

MB gives three iu one. Many other 
exclusive features—guaranteed 10 


. youto—we 9 pay en” days’ free | 
@ trial. Send for 


Sie Gagne Oe. “101 Mallat St, Detron, Meh 
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FIGHT THE FLY 


our magazines of the better class have 
been waging war against the housefly, 
and it is well they do so, for never-tiring 
science has proven it to be a great menace 
to health. They have proven beyond 
all possible doubt that the housefly car- 
ries and spreads germs of the most deadly 
nature, such as typhoid, dysentery and 
many others. Countless cases of typhoid 
have been traced directly to the housefly. 

In the country, especially where the 
houses are not vé ry close together, much 
can be done by each farmer in solving the 
problem for his farm at least. Despite 
the erroneous belief of many people, flies 
do not travel far from their places of 
birth, not more than one-half mile. 

Flies delight in filth, breed in filth an 
are born and reared in filth. If your place 
is clean and your neighbor’s filthy you 
may depend upon it, your neighbors will 
have by far the greater number of flies 
Again, 95 per cent of the flies are hatched | 
in manure heaps. Clean up all manure | 
heaps, and put them upon the land where 
they rightfully belong before the flies get 
a foothold. 

Think of what it means. To remove all 
manure piles means 95 per cent less flies 
—that is a whole lot. Remember that if 
there was no filth there would be no flies. 

When we consider what little effort and 
time it takes to clean up around the place, 
we can not understand why farmers will 
allow flies to torment and pester all pro- 
fits from their herds and endanger and im- 
pair the health and often. very often, 
the very life of their dear ones. 

The fly is the greatest friend the doctor 
has, for he is constantly sending work his 
way, but every doctor I ever met is a bitter 
enemy of the fly and constantly fighting 
hit 

There are many ways of fighting flies 
Those attracted to the kitchen screen by 
the odor of cooking food may be driven 
away by painting the screen with some | 
good fly repellant \ herd of cows will 
| roduc much more if protec ted | 
the flies. The comfort to 
yourself and cows in milking is worth, 
the price of the mixture. Kerosene is an 
enemy of flies and can be used effectively. | 
All give this fly matter serious thought 
and you will see the danger and folly of 
tolerating these unnecessary pests.— 


C. J. Griffing, Wis 
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|silver and glass. 
For the last two or three seasons all}china make attractive place cards. 








First anniversary, cotton wedding. In- 
vitations written on cotton cloth. Re- 
quest guests to wear cotton dresses. 
Decorate rooms in cheese cloth. Flowers 


' 


Cotton table cloth and napkins. 


WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES 


de of cotton may be used on the table. 


Second anniversary, paper wedding. 
Fourth anniversary, leather wedding. 
Fifth anniversary, wooden wedding. 
Seventh anniversary, woolen wedding. 
‘Tenth anniversary, tin wedding. 
Twelfth anniversary, linen wedding. 
Fifteenth anniversary, crystal wedding. 
[wentieth anniverasry, china wedding. 
In serving dinner use all china, avoid 





Small dutch shoes in 
Use 
Chinese table cloth and napkins. The 
gifts should be pieces of china. 
Twenty-fifth anniversary, silver wed- 
ding. 
Fiftieth anniversary, golden wedding. 


SOME HINTS ON IRONING 

In many households, where one woman 
has everything to do ironing day is looked 
upon with dread. Yet half the drudgery of 
ironing day is banished by the practice of 
intelligent methods and use of proper 
conveniences. The first essential is well- 
made starch. It should not be lumpy or 


|too thick. To put clothes through such 
| starch means sticky irons and splotched 
clothes, and generally an irritated temper. 


To make a perfect starch disolve the re- 
quired amount in cold water, then stir in 
boiling water to the right consistency. 


To every quart of starch put a lump of | 


butter or tallow about the size of a pea. 
This makes the irons run smoothly and 


| imparts a gloss to the clothes. If made be- 


fore one is ready to use it, starch should be 
put on the back of the stove and stirred 
frequently to keep it from thickening and 
becoming lumpy. For thin fabrics, such 


as lawn and dimities use very thin starch. 
They will iron much more easily and look 
better. 


The irons should be perfectly clean and 
free from ashes and soot. Soap wrappers 


and coarse salt are good to rub them off. 


And they must be hot to do good work. 


The gasolene iron has come into great 
favor as a time, labor and back saver, and 


it is always clean. 


The height of the board should be 


regulated to suit the convenience of the 


ironer. Good, adjustable boards can be 


found in most any market, and are not ex- 
pensive. 


In the spring and summer, when there 


are heavy dews, clothes left over night on 
the line and taken in before the sun is up, | 
are in fine condition for ironing. 
| times sprinkle over night. 


At other 


Warm water insures a more even damp- 


ness and leaves the clothes stiffer when 
ironed. 
heavy fabrics should be very wet and | 
ironed thoroughly dry with very hot! 
irons; woolens, only slightly dampened | 
and the iron moderately hot. 


Table linens, pique dresses and all 


Too much ironing will yellow thin gar- 


ments. When a garment is yellowed, put | 


it in the sunlight. As long as a garment 
remains damp it will not scorch. 

The secret of good ironing is ironing 
till the fabric is dry. No matter how 
smoothly clothes are ironed, they will 
wrinkle when put in trunk or closet unless 
they are dry when taken from the board. 
Thin pieces dry out quickly and it often 
happens that the garment is dry before 
the iron has been all over the surface. In 
such case wring a clean cloth from a bowl 
of water and dampen ahead of the iron. 

Take the early part of the day for iron- 
ing; have the best boards and irons avail- 
able, and the one time ironing bogy will 
become’ a pleasant task—Mrs. C. E. 
Robinson. 
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match that on 
crown. Comes 


and 

ribbon. Price, 
Mail or Express 
Charges Paid 


by UF" $3.98 


The New 
Combination of 





ade 0 
nite Volle with 
woven stripe to 


No 35V mate pin- 
571 Coat ~~ tucks, Col 
ar,cuffs 
and Dress and girdle 
are of rich 
$ 1075 tafietaribbon with fancy 


ge. Collar is uare, 
both collar and cuffs are 
yrered with Bohemian 


ment down front and around peplum in the back. 
Coat fastens with white cor d frogs and is trimmed 
with white crochet buttons. The Dress to match 
Coat is of the same beautiful woven striped Voile 
with a girdie of taffeta ribbon. Waist has yoke and 
front trimming of rich Bohemian lace, and an extra 
wide band of the same rich lace trims skirt all 
around. Crochet buttons trim front of_ waist. 
Dress fastens in back. Short sleeves with Bohemi- 
an lace cuffs, Colors: white with Nellrose or light 
blue taffeta ribbon trimming also in all white. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure, skirt length 40 Inches. 
Also to fit small women 32 to 38 bust. skirt length 


38 inches. Price for Cost one eoeee Mail 1 75 
or Ex Charges Pa ay s 
° Dress ‘oat Separately if 
Note: pa ay ny ww Coat No. S6VETIA. $498 
Price for Dress No. 35V571B, $598 


Our FREE FASHION CATALOG 


is full of charming styles for Summer wear 
Over 200 


Ask for 
Catalogue No. 68V 


We satisfy you or Refund Your Money 


BELLASHESS &.@ 





NEW YORK CITY. N.Y 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGNS 


FOR JUNE 














\itissa 


Baby Cap No. 2001 
Stamped on imported white linen or lawn, 20 


cents. 
Baby Pillow No. 2002 
Stamped on imported white linen, 30 cents 
Baby Carriage Cover No. 2003 

¥tamped on imported white linen, 75 cents. 

Baby Kimona No. 
Stan:ped on flannelette, 35 cents. 

Baby Kimona No. 
Stamped on imported white linen, 50 cents. 

Nightdress Bag No. 1784 

Stamped on imported white linen, 40 cents. 





Mock Angel Cake— Whites four eggs, 
one cup sugar, three-eighths cup milk, 
one-h teaspoonful vanilla, one cup 
pastry flour, one and one-half teaspoon- 
ful baking powder, one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful salt, one-fourth teaspoonful cream 
tartar. 

Sift together twice the flour, salt, sugar, 
baking powder and cream tartar. Beat 
eggs until stiff and dry. Add milk to 
vanilla—stir in one-half flour—fold in 
eggs and remaining flour. Bake as angel 
food. May be iced or not as desired. 


INEXPENSIVE SCREENS 

Not only the health of the family but 
for the sake of the housewife, every 
window should be well screened during 
warm weather, for aside from their un- 
healthy habits, flies in the house add 
greatly to the unnecessary cleaning. The 
very best of inexpensive substitutes for 
well-fitting screens—which are usually out 
of the question when money is scarce or 
on rented places—is made by hemming 
two strips of white mosquito netting the 
length of the window. Attach this to the 
inside of the window frame at top and 
bottom on small copper wire run through 
the hems. When the windows are closed, 
or need lowering or raising, these curtains 
are easily pushed to each side of the win- 
dow out of the way. 





| 





When in use, a little extra fullness 
pushed to the point where they meet at 
the center of the window will prevent flies 
from crawling through. Windows may be | 
lowered at the top and raised at the bot-| 
tom, giving additional circulation, which 
can never be done with small screens. | 
This is much more convenient, and the | 
netting lasts much longer than when} 
tacked to the outside of the window.— 
Alice M. Ashton. 
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KEEN 
KUTTER 


nines ge 
ee ¢ 
Opera, §6=—- Buy your wife and 
| daughters these tools 


Women folks are never done mending, 
patching and sewing. Your duty is to see 
they have good scissors, shears and sewing 
outfits. Specify Keen Kutter when you buy 
these articles; then you snmow you have 
bought the finest quality. 


ce 


cut clean and snip tme. They have sharp edges and tight joints. The shears have a patent 
lock nut and screw which positively prevent any looseness or play between the blades. 
Keen Kutter scissors and shears last many years and they are fully guaranteed, becanse if 
you find a flaw, or are not in every way satisfied, your dealer will hand back your money. 


“*The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is F en. ** 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. & 8. 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc. 









































Baseball Outfit GIVEN. 


An outfit for every boy whe wants ene, WRITE ME TODAY. 





Here’s What You Get in This Dandy Outfit 


Ball—Regulation size, wool fabric interior with a hard mixture of plastic, wrapped with twine, 
selected cream color, mule hide cover, double stitched with black linen thread, each ball wrapped 
in tissue paper, packed in one box. Belt—Made of excellent material, metal clasp, all sizes. 
Bat—Selected air-dried ash—boy's size—varnished lightly to harden surface. 31 inches long. 

—Semi-electro welded, silver luster finish, right size wire with long face, padded. Glove— 
Boy’s special quality tan brown, felt lined throughout, edges bound with red cloth, plain sewed, 
tent web thumb, strap and button wrist. ap—League style, flannel, button, well lined. 
atcher’s Mitt—Regulation size, fits any hand, best quality leather, heavily padded, carefully 
sewed and “just right” all the way through. 


I will gladly help you in earning this baseball outfit. My 
My New Easy Plan new easy plan will enable you to earn the outfit in just a 
few hours. Earning the outfit will be more like play than work 
Write me today saying you want this Baseball Outfit and I will immediately send you a com- 
n 


plete description of it and tell you all about my splendid new ny 
Write me now while you have the matterin mind. You'll hear from me by return mail. 


E. T. MEREDITH, 103 Success Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 












When you want all the buildings on the 
farm waterproofed to stay—cover them with 


this genuine Trinidad Lake asphalt roofing, applied with the Kant- 
leak Kleet. 


Write us for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 
The Barber alt Paving Company Philadelphia 


Largest produc f largest . . 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the waa. New York San Francisco Chicago 
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TALKS 


HEY are getting old—he and the Mrs. 


HEART TO HEART 


HOMELESS, HELPLESS 
best suited to find a job. 


Trained to hard work, and still willing 
to work—ah, but the world wants 
younger men, 

The hands tremble a bit at 63. The saw 
doesn't run as true as it used todo. The feet 
ire a little uncertain on the high ladders and 
treacherous scaffolds. 

All these years he has worked hard—as 

radesmen do—and failed to have a surplus to 
put into something that would give him a 
competency in old age. 

The cost of living has mounted upwards, and the 

value of a dollar has decreased. 
While old age has crept so silently in u 
t he now finds it difficult to live at all. 
The young man of today finds it no snap to buy a patch 
of land on which to build a cottage to « all his own. 

{nd what of this old couple who can no longer compete with others in the war 
of existence? 

How backward we are in not providing for emergencies like this. Some European 
countries have old age pensions. Some have industrial insurance that provides for 
cases like this, but we money-mad Americans go on building charitable institutions. 

At the same time we make it almost impossible for an honest laborer to lay by 
enough for emergencies or old age. 

And we allow money sharks—the contemptible chattel loan vipers to take 
advantage of such conditions and rob the poor man of his all 

The case of Israel Day is not an exceptional one. 

It isalltoo common. And what are we going to do about it? 

I would warn the young men—and beg the young wives to help—that the 
meet old age without fear is to spend less than you earn. 

Don’t try to keep up with the procession in spending for unnecessary 
things. 

Lay by for arainy day. It will surely come. 

Farmers, remember this—you can’t sell your produce 
is dead broke. 

If the laborer must face old age without a home or a savings account, then 
you will sell him little of the knicknacks of farm produce, the dainty luxuries of the 
farm that mean a neat income to you. 

So when the National problem of old age pensions, industrial insurance and ques- 
tions of helping the laborer to live like a man come up, you must not view them as 
none of your affair. If we would do away with a distasteful, disgraceful charity in old 
age, we must do all we can to give the young an opportunity to earn morethan they 
need to spend. If then they squander the surplus, the blame rests on them. 


yes, 





pon the toiler 
tha 


way to 


to a working class that 


Sweet Bits 
of Corn 


Skilfully cooked— 


Post 
Toasties 


—At Your Service. 


Ready to eat direct 
from tightly sealed sani- 
tary package. 

From ourovens to your 
table Post Toasties are 
not touched by human 
hand. 
with cream 
fruits. 


Delicious 
and sugar or 


For sale by grocers 


everywhere. 


Post Toasties have 














FIVE DOLLARS IN CASH FOR ALETTER 


making money these days that | 


Distinctive Flavor 
WITHOUT 


IRON “a Fire: 


Cut ont the drudgery. Save time—iabor— 
fuel. No walking back and forth to change 
frone—always the right beat for ths best 
work if it's an 


‘ge IMPROVED MONITOR SAD IRON 









ry Self Heating. Satisfaction Guaranteed - 
, Over half a million Monitors in use 
ieee &\ Strone, simple, easy to operate. Heat 


regulated instantly, no dirt, no odor. 


Agents, Salesmen, Managers Wanted $10 to $20 a Day 
No experience required. Every household a prospect. Sells al- 
most on sight. NOT SOLD IN STORES. Martin, Tenn., made 
$5000 in one year, Trimmer, Ill, writes,“ Sold 12 tn 10 hours,” 
Mrs. Nixon, Vt., made $14 in halfaday, You can do it too, 

Send for big colored circular, shows tron full 
size, explains everything. Exclusive selling 
righte—no charge for territory 


THE MONITOR SAD IRON CO. 
202 Wayne Street, Big Prairie, Ohio 























The Steam Pressure Way 
With a National Steam 
Pressure Canning Outfit 
you can preserve every- 
thing you grow either in 
giass jars or cans. You 
can put upfruit or vege- 
tables and sell to stores 
at good prices. With a 
larger outlit you can start a small canning factory 
and make good money Fruit and vegetable 
raisers are establishing community canning plants 
for mutual protection. 


Bigger Prices for Fruits and Vegetables 


NATIONAL Canning Outfits are the same as used in 
modern commercial! canning factories, only made in smaller 
sizes. Complete Home Outfits i and up; $25 
and up; Factory Sizes $110 and « 

Write at once for descriptive om cular and state what size 
you are interested in. 


Worthwestern Stee! & iron Works, 818 SpringSt.,Eau Clair, Wis, 











Hotel Sizes 











MEN OF IDEA 


ed Inventions” **Patent Buyers” 
Your Patent and Your Money a 
doiph & Co.,Patent Attys, De pt 32,Washington, D.C, 


and inventive ability should 
write for new “List of Need- 

and “How to Get 
Advice FREE. Ran- 








\ number of letters from our readers|so busy 
concerning the use of post cards, have ap-| little, if any, time can be spared to keep 
peared in recent issues of Successful Farm-| in touch with those who once were dear 
ing. Inthe April number of our magazine | friends, but now may be living at distant 
we published a communication from a sub- | points. 
scriber in which reference was made tothe} There are a multitude of ways in which 
many good uses to which post cards are} post cards are used for good and noble 
put. The writer of the letter said in clos-| purposes. A beautiful sentiment ex- 
ing: “I would be greatly interested in | pressed on an artistic post card really car- 
knowing what other readers think of | ries more meaning than is usu: ully con- 
post cards veyed in cold writing. There are beauti- 
Then came the following letter from | ful post cards for every occasion: Christ- 
O. E. Troyer, Stearns county, Minn.,|mas, New Years, Easter, birthday; 
which we believe will interest you: greeting cards for various occasions; 
“I see in the April issue of Successful | cards showing religious subjects; cards of 
Farming an article about sending post | reme uieiiek etc. A post card shower 
eards to one’s friends. The thoughts of | for a sick person will cheer him, and do 
others in regard to the matter were re-| much toward helping the ill one to regain 
quested so | send mine health. Post Card showers for elderly 
“Por 11 years now Ihave been corres- | people will do them a world of good. Let 
vonding more or less with friends I have | us be thoughtful of the old folks for we 
ft behind or with friends who have left | ourselves will be old sometime. 
I find that they all find the world so} We want you to write us your views re- 
busy that they hardly think of writing. | garding the various ways in which post 
Sometimes a year would pass and I would | cards may be used to advantage. We will 
get an answer. I would then send a| pay $5 in cash for the best letter on the 
t card which was always sure to bring | subject of “Psst Cards and Their Uses” 
n al r, and always expressed their | received 'iore July 15th. 
pp s in being remembered. rhe writers of the five next best letters 
‘I certainly approve of the idea of using | wiu receive one of Meredith’s Surprise 
postal cards freely. A friend is something | Boxes of 50 beautiful birthday, art and 
ill need, and when once you have one | greeting post cards. The letter need not 
t let him slip away easily just for|bealongone. You have ideas on the sub- 
k of a few remembyances, for another | ject. Let others have the benefit of them. 
s not always easily found. “There is al-{ Any subscriber of Successful Farming, or 
ways gladness in remembrances.’ any member of a family into which Suc- 
“Your paper in my opinion is certainly | cessful Farming goes may compete for 
he finest farm paper 1 ever saw or ever|these prizes. Our editors will be the 
expect to see.” judges of the merits of letters. 
The inexpensive post card certainly Address your letter to the Post, Card 
adds wonderfully to the sum total of the | Editor, Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
world’s happiness. Every one seems to be | lowa. 
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ILL the housewife be a slave this 
W summer because there is no sup- | 
ply of ice at hand? Don’t let it 
happen again. If you can’t buy ice, then | 
plan to build an ice house if a lake, pond 
or stream is available for ice supply. 
The work that drags is the work that 
tires. 


In most homes, old newspapers accumu- 
late rapidly but kindling is something 
scarce. Soak the newspapers in water, 
then roll them and wring them out as 
though they were cloth. After they are 
dry, they make first class kindling. 

Save the grass cuttings from the lawn | 
for winter chicken feed. Packed in bar- 
rels and boxes it is out of the way, and is 
greatly appreciated by the poultry in win- 
ter if they have not Rifalfa, or something | 
similar. In the absence of pine needles | 
this same grass makes fine filling for | 
porch pillows. 

It was a twentieth century philosopher 
who said: “Judge not, lest you be con- 
siderably fooled.”’ ’ 

A little camphor gum put away with 
the silver that is seldom used will keep it 
from tarnishing. 

In washing windows, first wipe the dust 
off with a cloth then, instead of using 
soap, put a little ammonia in the water. 


Gratification isn’t always satisfaction 

Care and cleanliness are necessary | 
everywhere, but especially in the corners | 
that are not commonly open to general | 
inspection—the cellar, cupboards and 
food receptacles. 

When there is a big day’s work to be 
done, ag. mg for it. Have everything 
ready for an early start and a swift, clean 
finish. Quit at quitting time. 

A little honest praise is something worth 
a great deal. f you owe a compliment 
pay your debt. 

“Dawdling”’ is not working. It thievish- 
ly uses time and energy but does not get 
results. 

If there are grass stains on some of the 
white dresses they may be removed by 
wetting the stains with water, rubbing in 
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—to insure complete success take 


along a case of 






2-A 


The satisfying beverage—in field 
or forest; at home or in town. 
As pure and wholesome as it is 
temptingly good. 


Delicious— Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Demand the Genuine— 
Refuse substitutes. 


Send for Free Booklet. 















At 

Soda 
Fountains 
or Carbon- 


ated in Bottles. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 














some soft soap, then as much ‘soda as will | 





stick to the soap. Let stand half an hour 
or so then wash as usual. 

Are you blessed with a home? Then 
remember that this home must have first 
place in your scheme of living. No work 
for either man or woman is quite so im- 
portant as home-making. 

“Lead us not into temptation,” needs to 
be practiced more often than prayed. 

Have a care if you feel too big for the 
little homely duties that need to be done. 

Well meaning friends told me not to 
starch white clothes that were to be laid 
away during the winter as it would yellow 
them. The other day I unpacked a 
trunkful of doll clothes that had lain for 
16 years. The starched white clothes 
were snowy white; the unstarched were 
so yellow that I doubt if they ever bleach 
white. 

Having our wishes come true doesn’t 
always bring the satisfaction we had ex- 
pected. 

Remember that it is the unattainable 
that is fascinating—and govern your ways 
accordingly. 

To keep buttermilk fresh, pour a little 
cold water over it. This will remain on 





top (or rise to the top if it first sinks 


Complete Fishing Outfit GIVEN 


OD 


Twenty-six pieces in all. One bass fly; 


/ 
Te 


SINAERS 





one trout fly; two gut hooks; one chain 


fish stringer; one fluted trolling hook; three sinkers, assorted sizes; one hook, 


float and sink line complete; one 84-foot extra stron 


throw line; one strong, 


neatly finished, highly polished brass reel, two hank lines, twelve Kirby hooks 


(two more than shown in illustration). 
Write me today. 


this dandy outfit, and about my new plan by which you can easily earn it. 


be glad to hear from you, and you'll hear from me 


by return mail. 


A postal card or letter will bring you full information about 


I'll 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 











and keep the air from the buttermilk. lf 
you want to keep it fresh a week or more, 
change the water occasionally. 





most value for your money. 


The advertising pages of Successful Farming will help you to get the 
Mention our guarantee when writing. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HON burst into the sitting room with 
P a shout. He had been over to the 

fairgounds on an early morning tour 
of investigation, impatient to know how 
the judges had made the final awards the 
day before. Madge and Lucia, busy at 
their morning tasks, looked up eagerly, 
for they had put their best efforts into the 
preparation of the neat table that stood 
midway of the length of the ‘‘Main Hall,’ 
and had heard so many complimentary re- 
marks about it that they felt sure of win- 
ning some of the prizes. Not only were 
they anxious to do so as a matter of pride 
in carrying off the blue ribbons, but be- 
cause Lucia was hoping to add some of the 
substantial purses offered as awards to the 
little hoard of “college money” so care- 
fully kept. She had succeeded so well 
with her canning venture that less than 
$100 remained to be made up to insure 
her next year at school, and she felt that 
her honest efforts at making up a fine 
exhibit of canned goods and fresh fruits 
were worthy some return from the award- 
ing committee, 

“Eight blues and six reds!” triumphant- 
ly announced Phon. ‘Your table looks 
like Old Glory, Lu. Forty dollars in 
prizes—I counted it up. Besides that 
they’ve got blue ribbons stuck all over 
Madge’s jelly, too; I counted four.” 

Madge flushed with pleasure. That she 
had succeeded in her first real effort to do 
something worth while meant even more 
to quiet, slow-moving Madge Dean than 
to her more versatile younger sister. 
More pleased at Madge’s success than 
even at her own, Lucia kissed her tenderly. 

‘Dear old Madge, I’m so glad.”’ 

“Races begin at 10. Better get around 
early, Lu. Jim an’ me’s got you girls 
some seats pasted down on the gran’ 
stand.”’ 

“I don’t know as we can—’’ began 
M vige slowly . 

“You got to,’ declared Phon impatient- 
ly. ‘“They’s one race that’s goin’ to 





1 
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be a hummer. It’s the first one, too, an’ 
you got to be there.” 

“Any good horses in this year?” Lucia 
tried to assume an expression of careless 
indifference. No one had ever suspected 
that she knew of the deep-laid ohn of 
of Jim and Phon, and she did not intend 
to spoil the pleasure of their surprise by 
knowing too much before hand. 

“Oh, two or three,” replied Phon with 
studied carelessness. ‘John Skinner’s 
got Old Hickory up, of course, and there’s 
that big grey of Ridgway’s. They’s a} 
dandy little white-footed brown mare that 
belongs to old man Tubbs, too—Silver- 
heels, they call her. They tell big | 


about her, an’ she looks like she could go 
She’s been walkin’ off with the money in 
several places, they say. They’s some 
more, too—four or five, but they won’t 
count,”’ he said loftily, with a fine air of 
experienced judgment. ‘It’s Silverheels 
and Grey Mack that—that Old Hickory’s 
got to look out for.”’ 

“How much is the purse this year?” 

“A clean Seated. Worth workin’ 
for, ain’t it?” 

Phon went out to find Jim, and Lucia 
drew a long breath. She had never | 
thought about the purse before, but now 
— if Rex only could win, she would be 
sure of her year at school. She dared not 
think about it, for a hundred things might 
happen. Besides, it was very evident that 
Phon—who only echoed what he heard 
from Jim—was afraid of the prowess of 
the newcomer, Silverheels. 

Directed by Jim and Phon, the girls 
found their w ay up the steps of the 
rapidly filling ‘grand stand,” to the 

“pasted down” seats at the most ad- 
vantageous point. It seemed a long time 
that they sat there, idly watching the| 
crowd gather, but it was really not more | 
than half an hour before the increased 
turmoil from the track below told that the 
horses were being led out for the first race. 

“Why, Lucia,” exclaimed Madge, bend- 
ing over to peer down among the horse- 
men, “‘that looks | 
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like Rex. I do 
believe it is.| 
Look, quick.” 
Lucia looked 
eagerly, with 
carefully simu- 
lated surprise. 
“It does look 
like—’’ she be- 


gan. 
4 shout from 
low inter- 


rupted her. A 
high-strung 
young animal 
that was being 
saddled had be- 
come frightened, 
and was rearing 
wildly. Pande- 
monium en- 
sued, and in the 
general con- 
fusion the young 
stableman in 
charge of the 
nervous brown 
mare Silver-| 
heels, lost con- 
trol of her. Lay- 
ing back her 
ears, she gave a 
sprawling kick | 
that graze d 
Rex’s flank. 








hat » Sar w « “ulate rp 
’ the Sam Hill jaculated rhe bay colt | 
Jim, staring in wonder. . 


started forward, | 
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PO fi 


The 
Vest Pocket 


KODAK 


is a miniature in size—actu- 
ally small enough to go into 
a vest or hip pocket—but a 
thoroughly capable, dura- 
ble, practical and efficient 
photographic outfit. 

A Kodak on the farm, not. 
only means fun for the young 
foixs, but has an every-day, 
practical usefulness as well. Tells 
the story of crops, new buildings 
under way—stock and poultry 
for sale, etc., better than any 
description. 

And the Vest Pocket answers 
every outdoor need to perfection. 

The size makes it as conven- 
ient to carry as a pocket knife 
or watch—the fine quality of the 
meniscus achromatic lens gives 

ou pictures (size 15% x 2% 
inches ) of splendid definition and 
as full of detail as the largest. 

The Vest Pocket Kodak is 
made simple and strong—noth- 
ing to get out of order— is always 
ready for use, has a fixed focus— 
brilliant, reversible finder—Auto- 
time Scale—loads and unloads 
in daylight with Kodak film cart- 
ridge for eight exposures—lus- 
trous black metal finish. Right 
as a watch in adjustment and the 
refinement of every detail. 








Catalogue Free at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
373 State St., RocuHEstTEeER, N. Y. 














You have long wanted a bicycle. 
\{ Answer this ad and see how , 
is to own a high-grade bicycle. 
sell you direct at prices so low that 


every boy can have a wheel. 


one. When 
Before you buy a 


Ride it for 
val 


t 
pm na a 
are largest exctus' 

hong’ ell dinsct ts users a1 med : 
e women. 
$27. 1 2pLT- 1a models G7 to $12. G tosi2. a 
used wheels §3 
overvaes n eyeling goede. s 
MEAD CYCLE CO, Dept. 184Chicage 








Successful Farming cooperates with 
every honest advertiser in an effort to pro- 
tect you against dishonest advertisers. 
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and Phon, who was standing at his 
head, was thrown to the ground under the 
trampling hoofs of the excited group of 
horses. fore he could recover himself, 
he was caught by the ankle under one of | 
them. With a ery of pain he tried to! 
wrench himself loose, but vainly, until 
Jim Sloan, who came running up, added 
his efforts to those of the lad. 

Lucia, her face as white as her dress, | 
made her way quickly down the long tiers | 
of seats, and in a moment was beside her 
brother, quietly taking charge of his re- 
moval and care. Jim slowly and sadly 
turned Rex’s head toward the stable, | 
knowing that the injury, while not serious | 
would prevent Phon’s riding in the race, 
and not knowing where to find another 
competent rider at short notice. Phon, | 
sobbing and excited with pain and dis- 
appointment, insisted that he would still 
ride, but Jim’s wiser head vetoed that at 
once. The lad was unfit, he said, and it 
would be far better not to race at all than 
to run and lose. 

As Jim sorrowfully made his way stable- 
ward, a voice at his elbow halted him. 

“Going to race Miss Lucia’s horse?” 

Turning, he saw the tall, well-set figure 
of the “bug feller.’”’ 

“Why, old pal, when’d you drop?” 
he greeted joyfully. “Yes, we did aim to 
put Rex on, but the game’s up now.” 

“What's the matter?” 

“Rider hurt.” 

“Get another.” 

“None to be had.” 

“Go in yourself, then.” 

“Wal, I—I can’t. You see I’ve got a 
little stunt of my own to pull off if Rex 
races. Come over here where we can talk. 
I don’t mind tellin’ you about it.” 

After a few minutes of low-toned con- 
versation the young man drew Jim ex-| 
citedly into the stable. 


“Take off those overalls quick, Jim. 
Lend me that hat you have on. It'll 
come down over my face. Here, slip this | 
coat of mine out of sight, and hunt me up | 
an old sweater or something. These togs | 
won’t look very fancy, but I see none of | 
the riders go in for much stvle.”’ 

“What the Sam Hill—”’ ejaculated Jim, 
staring in wonder. 

“Go out and tell them you’ve found a 
new rider, but don’t tell anyone who it is. 
Luckily, no one happened to notice me in | 
the confusion. Rex is going to run this| 
race, Jim, and win it, too. ter what you | 
have told me he’s got to. If it means all | 
that to Miss Lucia—”’ he paused. 

“You're the stuff, pardner,” exclaimed | 
Jim, slapping his knee. “You git ready, | 
an’ {ll go out an’ fix things.” 

As he turned a sudden thought struck | 
him. 

“T)’ you ever ride?” he asked, over his | 
shoulder. 
“Only in the 4th Cavalry,” returned | 

| 


Harley with a smile. 

A slow, understanding grin overspread 
Jim’s face as he disappeared to “fix 
things.”” The 4th Cavalry was noted for 
its horsemanship from one end of the 
country to the other. To have ridden in it 
was the surest diploma a man could have 
in the eyes of Jim Sloan. 

Concluded next month 


Angel Food Cake— Whites nine eggs, 
one-half teaspoonful salt, one-half tea- 
spoonful cream tartar, one and one- 
fourth cups sugar, one teaspoonful vanilla, 
one cup pastry flour. 

Mix salt and flour and sift four times. 
Beat eggs, when nearly stiff, add cream 
tartar and continue beating until stiff 
and dry. Add sugar and flour, fold these 
over and over until mixed—but do nol 
stir. Add flavoring and turn mixture onto 
an unbuttered cake pan. Place in a slow 
oven and cook until cake has filled thé pan. 
Then gradually increase the heat until the 
cake is a golden brown and firm to the 
touch. Bake 40 to 50 minutes. When 
done, invert the pan; when coolremove the 
cake, 
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Beautiful Pony 


BUGGY, HARNESS, SADDLE AND RIDING BRIDLE 


For You 





The pony “Black Beauty” certainly is a dandy. 








He is black as a crow, 42 inches high, gentle, well Send me 

broken to harness and saddle, and as playful and 

full of fun as a young pup. your name 
The buggy, harness, saddle and riding bridle TODAY 






are stylish and as good as money can buy 






--Now 






Se 


“Black Beauty” is a sturdy little fellow. You and he would soon be good freinds. Just think 
how much fun you and your friends would have riding in the buggy or in the saddle. Black Beauty 
is a fine little playmate. We secured him from the famous Deem Pony Farm at Galva, Ill. 

Remember, we do not simply give you a pony and then let you go to the expense of buying 
harness, buggy, etc., but I am going to give away the Complete Outfit—Pony, Runabout, Har- 
ness, Saddle and Riding Bridle to some lucky boy or girl. 


In Addition to Black Beauty and the Complete Pony Outfit, 
You May Get Many Other Valuable Prizes. 


Several other ponies were given away by us during the past few months and the boys and girls 
who got the ponies received many other premiums as dy For instance, John W. Burkhardt, 
Tallahassee, Fla.. who won a fine pony also received a 32-piece Dinner Set, Six Rose Bushes, 
Pearl Handle Knife, Tool Chest and Tools, Hunting Rifle, Wonder Knife, Cluster Ring, Diamond 
Ring, $25 Lady’s Gold Watch, Expansion Bracelet, Silver Mesh Bag and Razor. 

Now, I am not going to be so unfair as to give all my choicest presents to the one who is luck y 
enough to get the Grand Prize and nothing to the others. I positively will reward each and every- 
one who becomes a contestant for the pony and outfit, and the more interest you show, the greater 
your reward wiil be. 

At the same time Mr. Burkhardt got the pony and all the splendid premiums mentioned above, 
I gave to Harry Hall, Maynard, Iowa, who was not quite lucky enough to get the Pony, a Sterling 
Air Rifle, Fountain Pen, Spear Pencil, Handy Tool Set, Belmont Gold Bracelet, 32-piece Dinner 
Set, two complete Writing Sets, Pearl Handle Knife, One Flashlight, six Teaspoons. Thousands of 
other useful articles were also given away to make happy hundreds of boys and girls many of 
whom wrote me personally thanking me for my honest way of distributing gifts. 


Send Me Your Name and Address at Once. 


Simply fill out and mail to me the coupon below and I will immediately send you a complete 
escription of Black Beauty, Buggy, Harness, Saddle and Bridle. I will also tell you my new 
— for helping you get this fine outfit. My dandy plan will help you greatly and make it easy 
or you. 
Later, I will send you my big, free catalog of premiums from which you can choose othet 
premiums you would like to have besides the pony and his outfit. 
This catalog shows many different articles 
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that all boys and girls like to have, such as 
Gold Rings, Bracelets, Gold and _ Silver 
Watches, Bicycles for boys and girls, Kodaks, 
Baseball Outfits, Fishing Outfits, Flashlights, 
Tool Chests, Guns, Knives for boys and girls, 
Silver Mesh Bags, Dinner Sets, etc., etc. 


2000 Points Free on Pony for 
Prompt Action. 


Write your name and address in the coupon 


Coupon Good for 2,000 Points 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, lowa. 

According to your offer, give me credit for 
2,000 points toward earning Black Beauty and 
Pony Outfit. Also tell me ali about your new 
plan for helping me get the Pony Outfit, and 
other premiums. 


and mail it to me, or write a postal card or § Name 

letter for particulars, early as ible, and Poe fs ae ae Se 

I will give you a good start of 2,000 points, to 

your credit towards getting Black Beauty and P.O... cece cccsccsnseeees sasvsceecccuss 
the Pony Outfit. 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa ! x. F. D ae 

















Cash Prizes for Letters About Gardening 


Information is obtained in two ways—by our own experience and 
by the experience of others. The man who studies the experiences 
of others avoids making many mistakes. 

For that reason our readers will be interested in knowing your 
experience in gardening and fruit raising and you can be of real 
service to them. 

What we want you to do is to write us a letter telling us all about 
your garden and orchard. Tell us the size, no difference how small 
or large; tell us what it contains, your methods of management, 
your profits, about experiments you have tried, etc., ete. 


Cash Prizes for Best Letters 


For the best letter along the above lines, we will pay $5 in cash; 
for the second best letter $2.50 in cash. For the five next best letters, 
$1 in cash. The contest is open to anyone, anywhere in the United 
States, who has a garden or is raising fruit of any kind. The contest 
will close Nov. 1, 1913. Begin making notes now so that you will 
have plenty of good accurate material for reference when you write. 
Drop us a line now saying you will enter the contest. Why not send 
50 cents for a year’s subscription to “Garden, Fruit and Home’”’ at 
the same time? This bright, clean, inspiring, helpful and attractive 
monthly magazine was started for all who have gardens or raise 
fruit, and it is devoted to your interests. 


GARDEN, FRUIT AND HOME, E. T. Meredith, Pub., Des Moines, Ia. 
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Fighting One’s Own Battles 

Some time ago in speaking of what one 
might do himself by way of overcoming | 
adverse physical conditions, I mentioned | 
the case of a sister of mine, promising to 
bring it up again later. Because it proves 
the truth of what was then said better 
than any argument of mine could do, I} 
wish to tell you what this little woman | 
] is done. 

In early life, through the mistake or | 
the ignorance of a physician, my unt 





came very near losing her life on account 
of two severe operations that need never 
have been pertormed., These times of 
crisis left her a complete wreck physically. 
For years nobody thought she would live 
from one month to another. She could not 
take the simplest food without suffering 
terribly. Often she was prostrated with 
bowel trouble. She had a bad bronchial 
trouble. She had to lie in a bed good share 
of the time, always taking some kind of 
medicine. What this dear little woman 
suffered, all so needlessly, no human 
tongue can ever tell 

When things looked the worst for her, 
something put it into her head to let the 
doctors go and see what she could do her- 
self, It is a wonder she was brave enough 
to undertake a thing like that. Not one 
person out of a thousand, man or woman, 
would have done it. She began to try 
very carefully to make out for herself a 
bill of fare. If she found that certain 
things hurt her, she would leave them for 


VINCENT’S 
HEALTH HINTS 


| need food. 
| need. 





the time and take something else. She 
made it a rule never to eat when not | 
hungry, and to take only what she could | 
digest. Very slowly her stomach and | 
bowels responded. For more than 20) 
years this fight has been going on. And 
every year she has been growing stronger 
and more able to digest food. She has 
done more work, always according to her 
strength, than nine-tenths of the women 


I know. She is as happy as a clam, and 
sings and whistles about her work. Her 
faith in self-cure is unbounded. Why 


should it not be? Now, this is her rule for 





it all: “I believe we ought not to be all 
the time talking about ourselves, and 
what we shall eat. Take simple food. If 
you find anything hurts you, drop it for a 
time, but take it up again when you axe | 
stronger. Eat a little of every f 
good, nourishing food. 
let it stay down and believe it will stay | 


down. Exercise some every day. Keep 
your body clean inside and out Have 
ith in yourself Don’t worry And 


she lives up to these things. All in all, I 
ever knew a more wonderful cure than 
thie 
A Body Full of Rotten Food 

Now, that sounds a bit harsh, doesn’t 
t? But there is no other honest way of ! 
saving what I want to. I have before mea 
letter from one of our Successful Farm- | 
ing folks who says she has chronic catarrh 
of the head and stomach, as well as chronic 
liver and kidney trouble. I don’t blame 
her for wanting to know’ what to do. I 
would if I were in her place. There are 
thousands in just the same fix; so let’s 
think of it a moment 

We do not 
there is cause for them, and re- 
member this, that cause is always right in 
our own selves. In fact, we have no 
troubles anywhere, unless it be by ac- 
cident or something like that, that we do 
not bring upon ourselves. And, just as 
surely as you are born, dear friend, in 
your case you are doing what makes and 
keeps you sick your very own self. You 


some 


do not tell me a thing about it, but I am 
just as sure as I could be if you had writ- 
ten a letter a mile long that you are killing 


jing and continued 


fs ry kind of | of 
en it 1s down, | hy, another pint; of mind-your-own-busi- 


| 
| 


have these things unless | 








| yourself eating. You eat when you do not | 
You eat more than you | 


You do not digest half you eat, and 
it simply lies in your body and rots. 
That is the plain truth, and I do pity 
you from the bottom of my heart, be- 
cause it is no easy matter to stop a thing 
like that. Appetite—not the real thing, 


|but the thing we call appetite—is so 


strong! You have to fight it down day 
and night, or it will get the upper hand 
of you. 

But you can get rid of every one of 
these troubles if you will just stick to 
these few simple things: Begin at once 
to eat only when you are really hungry. | 
Be sure about this; don’t be fooled by a 
little craving for food; that is not being 
hungry. When you are hungry your 
mouth will water, and you will find that 
the simplest food will taste just great. 

Don’t take one single drop more of 
physic. I don’t care who says so, don’t do 
it. Wait. Let Nature work off the sur- 
plus. It will do it. Use plenty of good 
yure water every day. Just flood your 
Genes with it for a time. When you feel 
really hungry, eat only simple foods. 
Fruit, bread made of the whole wheat, 
plenty of fresh vegetables like lettuce, 
spinach and such things, and quit every 
bit of coffee or tea and pie and cake for 
the time at least. 

Work to the limit of your strength, 
get fresh air down to the bottom of your 
lungs night and day, and it will not be 
long before you will find all the catarrh 
and other troubles just flying. You can 
do it. Just start now. Don’t be “afraid 
you can’t hold out.” Don’t let anybody 








laugh you out of it nor tell you you will 
kill yourself of starvation. You will not. 
You will get well and live many years. 


A CURE AT LAST 

A cure for a terrible disorder, a wide- 
spreading disease, a disease of the tongue 
and mind, commonly called “scandal,” 
has been found at last—especially for 
those who desire a cure. 

The medicine to be taken every morn- 
until self-control is 
an easy matter. 

Take of good nature and cheerfulness 
enough to last one day (about one pint); 
do-unto-others-as-you-would-be-done- 


ness, charity and love-your-own-neighbor- 
as-yourself, one pint. Mix thoroughly and 
sip slowly, before taking up the day’s 
work. It would be a good idea to keep 





someon hand during the day, asthe symp- 
toms occur very often—especially and | 
invariably while in company of others like 
affected. 

It often comes on very suddenly and 
in extreme cases seems to be an involun-| 
tary action beyond the control of the poor 
victim thus afflicted. In such extreme | 
cases it is best for the victims to avoid | 
others having a sirailar attack. This| 
seems to be the most arduous and difficult 
task, as there seems to be a magnetism 
somewhere which draws like unto like, 
similar to the deadly cobra that fascinates 
and holds its victim until it strikes, and 
then it is too late. 

Slander goes from mouth to mouth, from 
house to house, until a whole neighbor- 
hood is poisoned against this one or that 
one, who in many cases is innocent and 
who suffers greatly the mental pain which 
slander causes. In extreme cases the 
following can be taken in the evening, | 
sipping slowly for one hour, thinking only of 
a cure in the meantime: keep jaw locked, 
fill mind and heart with love for others, and 
last, sweep the dirt from your own door- | 
yard.—J. E. Raiser. | 





| everybody. 











Ice Cream 






You Can 
y Serve With 
Confidence 
iat i's madeot"You know thatthe cram, the 


the the sugar and the flavoring are good. 
naptiesteiscementogues Wave tn, ten thet 
best ice cream you can make is wi 


Triple Motion 


White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 


—the freezer of right principle and best construction 
While the can is revolving, two dashers move in oppo- 
site directions, thoroughly beating the cream, making ii 


hight and smooth, increasing its bulk. The famous triple 
motion makes this freezer the quickest in action and 
easiest to operate. Sold by dealers everyw 
Look for the Write today for 
Diamon our free booklet, 
**Frozen Dainties.’" 
It’s a splendid 
housekeeping aid. 
The White Mountain 
~ trade mark F r Co. 


onthe Wrapper. Dept.Z, Nashua, N. H. 


Let Us Send You a Genuine 
Edison Phono 


OFREE TRIAL 


right to your own home. Entertain 
your family andyour friends, Send 
it back at our expense if you don't 
want to keepit. $2a moath now 

ays fora genuine Edison 
Phonograph at Rock 
Bottom prices and with- 
out even interest_ on 
monthly payments. d 
today for our beautiful 
Free Edison Catalog. pus send it at once. 


A ital will do. 9, 
BABSON BROS., Edieon.Lneogranh Dietrw'e'r 
anywhere, 


DAISY FLY KILLER fest ay"hiiy tii 


flies. Neat, clean, or- 
tal, convenient 

Lasts al 
season. Made of 
metal, can'tspill ortip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Bold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
paid for $1. 


Agents 90c an Hour, 


for men, women and children. Every pair 
ae to last four months or new pair 
ree, All styles and sizes. Hosiery for 
Sells 62 weeks in the year. 
B. T, Tucker sold $277.84 last month. Steady 
income, Big perotse. Good repeater. Don’t 
miss this big chance. Write quick for 
terms and sample outfit to workers, 
THOMAS HOSIERY ComP. 
7071 Home St. — a Ohlo 













































HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 









TAKE FINISHED PICTURES 
IN 2 MINUTES NO DARK ROOM—No 


Expensive Films or Platee 

In order to make our new cameras known in every 
locality, we shall sell them at half price, for a short 
time only. Write at once for fullinformation. Addresa 


Camera Co., 1590 Stuyvesant Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
Read the ads. in Successful Farming. 
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Note: 


OUR PATTERN 


DEPARTMENT 


For the benefit of Successful Farming’s readers there will be printed on 
this page a series of historic costumes covering a period of about 


three centuries in the United States.—Editor 
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painted. 
cap” 





The Watteau hoop sacque style of 1700. 
trimming is of ruching of the same goods (taffeta) 
as the dress. The ornaments were 
The muslin cap, resembling our 
was tied with a bow under the chin. 


The 


often hand- 
“dust 








This is one style for the summer season of 1675. 
The motive was to drape the skirt about a gay 
colored petticoat with lace at the base. The bodice 
and skirt were of the same 
and fan in hand were quite correct. 


material. Long gloves 











How to Order Patterns 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, 
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6104—Ladies’ Dress. 

This stylish frock closes at the front and may 
have long or short sleeves. The three-gored skirt 

iay be made with empire or regulation waist line. 
The dress is splendid for general wear and may be 
developed in serge, cashmere or linen. 

Pattern 6104 is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 5 yards of 36 
inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
5994—Ladies’ and Misses’ Kimono. 

This graceful kimono may be made in either of 
two lengths, and can be made with either the long 
or short sleeves. 

Crepe, albatross, cashmere, silk and other dointy 
materials can be used to make this garment, wit 
the trimming of contrasting material. 

The pattern 5994 is cut in sizes 30, 32, 36, 40 
= 44 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 
for the short kimono 2% yards of 27-inch material. 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 





Write your name and address 
plainly and in full. 
knowthecorrect number andsize of each pattern you want. 
price of pattern and address your letter to Pattern Department, 








Let us 
Enclose 























| 5787, 


5917—-Ladies’ House Dress or Work Apron. 

Here is a dainty design for a house dress or work 

apron as the model can be used for either. It is 
protective yet stylish. It closes at the front and can 
eS made with square low neck, or with rolling collar. 

Gingham or percale can be to e this 
garment. 

The pattern 5917 is cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires 6% 
yards of 27-inch material and % yard of 27-inch 
contrastin goods. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
$787— ies’ Waist. 

Black and white striped silk can be chosen for 
the development of this charming waist with the 
chemisette of all-over and the revers of satin. The 
garment 1s made without shoulder seams and the 
closing isattheback. The chemisette is removable. 

The pattern 5787 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires 3 yards of 44- 
inch material with 5¢ yard of 22-inch all-over and 
34 yard of 24-inch eatin. Price of pattern 10 cents. 


Premium Offer 


renewal subscription to Successful Farming at 35c; or any three 10c 
or two lic patterns for a 3-year subscription at 50c. 











Any two of our 10 cent patterns wil! be 
sent free for securing a 2-year new or 


gr ) 
ess => Sieh, Ui = 












































5996 











5996—Children’s Dress. 

This dress is made so it can be slipped on over 
the head. The pattern provides for a pair of 
bloomers which are attached to an underwaist. 

Linen, gingham or serge can be used to make 
this dress, with the collar, cuffs and belt of contrast- 
ing material. 

The pattern 5996 is cut in sizes 3, 5 and 7 years.) 
Size 5 years requires 3 yards of 44-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. Price 
of pattern 10 cents, 
6111—Ladies’ 

Something Gey new and quite charming is 
here presen This dress, while replete with 
fashion’s latest features is simple to make. It 
closes at the front and the three gored skirt may 
have empire or regulation waistline. 

The pattern 6111 is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires 544 yards of 
36-inch material and % yard of 22-inch net. Price 
of pattern 10 cents. 
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THE STORY OF COTTON 


NCE upon a time, in the early 
spring, a tarmer in one otf our 


Southern states planted some seeds. 

They were almost as large as beans, and 

he pl nted them in long straight rows, 
much as we do cort 

the warm sunshine and the gentk 

rains soon caused the seeds to burst, 
id in about two 


PY OUR YOUNG 
\, HOUSEKEEPERS 
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time use as many as 2,000 threads at 
once. 

If you will examine a piece of cotton 
cloth you will find threads running both 
ways; the ones that run lengthwise we 
call warp threads; the ones running cross- 
wise woof threads. 

So much for white cloth. But our dresses 
are of different colors, olive, pink, green 

and the rest. There | 











weeks the little 


green plants ap- 
pe ired 

They were given 
the best of care as 
they grew taller; 
hoe and plow kept 





the ground loose 
andfreefrom 
weeds 

In about five 
months these little 
plants were waist 
high and covet d 
with what looked to 
Northern eyes 
hundreds of litth 
snow-balls. In 
reality they wer 
cotton balls, for the plants were cotton 
plants, and they bore the cotton pods 
which, when they ripen and burst, are the 
cotton balls These balls have received 
the name of bolls They are made up 
of short threads called fibers and this lit- 
tle fiber is the only part ol the plant used 
in making cotton cloth. 

The cotton belt ext nds along the coast 
from Virginia to Texas. Texas prob- 
ably produces more cotton than any other 
state, with Mississippi second and Georgia 
and Alabama next in rank 

The United States produces three- 
fourths of all the cotton raised in the 
world. 

When the cotton is ready to be picked 
the pickers, men, women and children 
usually negroes, go into the fields with 
large bags and baskets. Up one row and 
down another they go until the bag is 
filled with cotton. 

The cotton is like strawberries, not all 
ripen at the same time so the field must be 


picked over several times. 
Removing the Seeds 

Ir de of the cotton bolls are the seeds, 
and if we had to remove them by hand 
cotton cloth would be verv ¢ xpensive, for 
one person ce ild clean little more than 
one pound of cotton a day. 

Now, if you just put your thinking caps 


on you will remember that more than 100 
\ s ago Eli Whitney invented a machin« 
which he called the colton gin. Chis 
machine can remove the seeds from many 
hundred pounds of cotton in one day. 

: 


[he ch ned cotton 18 now re ady to be 


made into cloth—but the cotton is raised 

nd cleaned in the South and the large 
factories are in the East, so it must be 
kk 1 on cars and shipped. In order to 
do this the cotton is pressed into large 
bal 5 mu h } hay, only the cotton 
bales are larger and weigh more than 
bales of hay These bales are bound with 
iron bands and covered with burlap. 


To the Factory 
When the cotton bak iches the mill 


I apart by machinery, washed 
and carded to straighten out the fiber. 
Che fibers are twisted and drawn out into 

When our grandmothers used to spin 
they could only use one thread at a time. 
Some of the big machines of the present 


j ee Ow AWN | 
LF k . = = cloth: the thre ads | 
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are two. different 
rm thods of dyeing 


mn ~ 


may be dyed before 
they are woven, as | 
is done in most of | 
the expensive ma- 
terials, or the white 
woven material 
may be run throuzh 
large rollers and 
the design and color 
stampe d on. | 

Calico is one of 
the best known cot- | 
ton materials, and 
Is SO called because 
it was first made in 
the city of Calicut, 
India. Hundreds of years before Christ 
was born the people of India, Egypt and 
China knew how to weave cloth from cot- 
ton. The first cotton shipped from this 
country went to London in 1784. 

Now this is the story of cotton. The} 
people of the southland raise it and fur- 
nish us with cotton cloth; we in turn sup- 
ply them with wheat and corn for their 
bread. | 

We raise many fruits that they can not 
raise, but they send us the golden oranges 
and grape-fruit. 

We ship them western meat and excel- 
lent butter, so that one section of our 
country is dependent upon the other.- 
Mrs. Waters. 


SODA WATER 


A pleasant and palatable drink may be| 
made at home that is as good if not bet- 
ter than the plain soda bought at the drug 
store. It is easily made and will keep 
any length of time. Although good at 
any season, it will be found particularly 
cooling and satisfying on a hot summer 
day. 

Three pounds of sugar, two ounces 
tartaric acid. Boil in three pints of water. 
When cool, add whites of four eggs beaten 
stiff. Add one-half cup flour stirred in 
smoothly and about three ounces flavor- 
ing. Wintergreen is excellent. Bottle 
for use. Put four teaspoons of mixture 
into a glass, fill two-thirds full with ice 
water and stir in one-fourth teaspoon 
soda. Drink at onc 





THE HIDDEN SONG. 


Keep up a song as you go 
Down the windings of life’s way, 
Then your heart will be at peace 
With the closing of the day. 


“Never sang a note,"” you say? 
Some lips God may give a song, 
Others dumb remain fore’er, 
To the songless, you belong? 





Ah! I do not mean a song 
Sung with all a singer's art; 

I mean the finest song of all— 
he song within the heart! 
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don’t have to 
wait until’ you 
feel you can af- 
ford a $100 or 
$200 


Victrola 


—youcanbuyaVictrola 
for $15, $25, $40, $50, 
$75. 

Any Victor dealer in any 
city in the world will gladly 
play any music you wish to 
hear. 

Write to us for catalogs. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 

Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 

Canadian Distributors 

Always use Victor Machines 
with Victor Records and Victor 
Needles—the 
com bination, 
There is no 
other way to 
ect the un- 
equaled Vice 
tor tone. 














Get Rid of Them 
Mr. Farmer! You know what a 
filthy pest flies are around your 
place. They bother your stock, 
make horses nervous and frac- 
tious, swarm in clouds about the 
barns and in thehouse. But they 
are more than filthy. They are 














they go and are responsible for 
more typhoid fever and cholera 
infantum and other intestinal dis- 
eases than any other cause. The 


PERFECT” Fly Trap 


is just what you need to rid 
both house and stables of flies. 
Big and strong—made of finest 
quality So pee wire screenin; 
—practically indestructible. Will catch and holda pec! 
of flies; 20 in. high, 1134 in. diam. at bottom, 9in. diam. 
at top. Price $1.50. If yourdealer can’t supply you 
send direct to us. We will deliver one of these traps 
anywhere in the United States—parcel post, prepaid, 
on receipt of price, $1.50. 

UDLOW SAYLOR WIRE COMPANY, 

8. Newstead Ave. St. Louis Mo, 



































Fifty Dollars 


For Your Church 
or Society °°." 


more for carrying out that plan of your pas 
tor, Endeavor Society, Missionary Society or 
Sunday School to he Ip pay the mortgage, buy 
a piano, do painting or needed repairs on your 
church building? 

We are willing to contribute that sum for a 
reasonable amount of easy work that you and 
your friends can easily do 

Write us now for our splendid plan. Full 
particulars free. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 


A Good Position For You 
sure when you fess ct from 


GEM CITY BUSINESS COLLEGE 
of Oui 


» Thorough courses in 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeep- 








ing, Actual Basiness Practice, Pen- 
manship and Mathematics, 23 compe- 
tent teachers—1400 students annually. 
Our owt. $100,600 specially equipped 
building. Wrie now for beautifully 
illustrated catalog and year book. 


D. 
Lock Box 17, Quincy, llinois 





Have it there; though none may hear 
Lives about you soon will see 

You have something in your life 
Singing cheerfully. 


It will show in word and deed, 
In love that others have for you; 
It will bring you comfort sweet, 
Faith and hope, and friendship true. 





TYPEWRITERS ,:... 
VISIBLE WRITERS or otherwise. Up 
Sistas Sipe ivr 
FREE TRIAL allowing 
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PERCY WORKS .KE 
GETS 46°°A WEEKS 
AT THE fRIGBON 
















































—- = AND: - WHEN THE CITY 
Ky Z ils ~GIRL-WISITS HER. 
( ' : ealla¥ Fri \ £ 24,,. COUNTRY 
Ait yw V/ i 4, yt “uc ® ve Mh da, QousINs 
atl jy 


ff igs : 
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Country girls should visit the city by all means, 
but don’t let your heads get turned by the prim 
looking fellows behind the counters and desks. 
City chaps often—and generally—put every dollar 
they can upon their backs and into their stomachs. 
In short, there isn’t any surplus saved for the 
wedding day. 

A few dollars will make a great show of prosper- 
ity when put into good clothes. But the prospects 
of owning supporting 
mighty slim for most of them. 


a home and a wife are 














The farm young man with steady habits and 
thorough knowledge of farming is pretty apt to 
have a farm tucked away that will 
make a good home when he gets “‘the girl’. 

Don’t turn up your nose at country John and 
lose your heart to city Percy, at least not until 
you’ve given the matter good earnest thought, 
and looked ahead about ten years. 

In ten years Percy will still{be at the ribbon 
counter, and John—you can’t tell, he may be in- 
dependent. 


somewhere 
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AMUSEMENTS 











SOME TRAVELER 
The crowd of tourists stood about the 
crater of Vesuvius, peering down into its 


fiery depths 
Well,” remarked an American, “That 
beats hell.’ Whereat, an Englishman 
“Bah Jove! 


standing near, exclaimed, 
How very extensively some of these 
Americans have traveled. 





THE SUBSCRIBER KNOWS 

Young Journalist. “I would like to 
have some advice as to how to run a news- 
paper successfully,’”’ 

Veteran Editor. “Sorry, my lad; you’ve 
come to the wrong person. I am only the 
editor of this paper Better consult one 
of my subscribers.’’—National Food Mag- 


azine 





na 





NOT USED TO SLEEPERS 

The nervous old lady approached the 
porter in a sleeping car and asked: 

~ Ih. port e. where do I sleep?”’ 

“What's the numbah ob youah berth, 
Ma’am?”’ he asked 

She looked at him questioningly for a 
and then replied: “I don’t see 
what that has to do with it, but if you 
must know, it is third; theré was a brother 
and sister born before me.”’ 


minute 


WHAT DID SHE MEAN? 
When Bilkins was away from home on a 
long business trip, he got a letter from his 
wife that still puzzles him 
‘Baby is well and lots brighter than she 
Hoping you are the same, | 
loving wife.’’—National 


use ad to be 


remain your 


Food Maga: 
€ Re 
wr 4 


a e 
THE GENERAL’S VERSION 





Gen Nel on A. Miles was discussing, 
with the aid of a map, the Turkish war 

That ~ t engagement, General,” 
reporter asked, ‘“‘would you say that last 
engagement was a victory for the Turk- 
ish arn 

Rather ' riumph for the Turkish 

legs,” Gen. Miles replied 





~ 
ri ing man who called on me last 
night s there is a fool in every family.’ 
\V he trving to advance that as a 
reason why we should take him into ours?”’ 
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HOGS IN NO HURRY 


A man from the North was riding 
through the mountains of Tennessee when 
he met a native driving hogs. 

“Where are you taking the hogs?” he 
asked. 

“Out to pasture,”’ the native replied. 

“‘What for?” the northerner asked. 

To fatten them a bit,”’ the native re- 
plic d 

“Tsn’t it 
hogs on grass? 
pen the hogs up and feed them corn. 
saves a lot of time.” 

“Yes, I reckon you're right,’’ the man re- 
plied, ‘‘but what’s time to a hog?”’ 


rather slow work fattening 
Up where I come from we 


It 


ENCOURAGING 
Little Willie owned a flock of Bantams, 
but was not satisfied with the size of their 
eggs. The Bantams were much sur- 
prised one morning to find turkey eggs in 
the nest, with a card which read, “Look 
at this and do your best.” 


FOURTH OF JULY GAMES 

Fire-crackers and fireworks seem to 
have first place in the celebration of our 
glorious Fourth, but a few games and 
amusements of a patriotic nature or con- 
nected in some way with the symbols of 
the day may not come amiss. 

Rally "Round the Flag—The children 
take hold of hands and form a circle, ex- 
cept one, who is a standard bearer and 
stands in the center of the circle, holding 
an American flag, having a staff about 4 
feet long, which is pointed so it can easily 





be stuck into the ground. The children 

all sing: 

“The Union forever! Hurrah, boy: , hur- | 
rah! 

Down with the traitor! Up with the 
stars . 

While we rally ’round the flag, boys, rally | 


once again, 
Shout ing the battle cry of freedom.”’ 
When the children sing, “hurrah! 
boys, hurrah!’ they wave their right 
ha high in the air. As they sing, 
Jown with the traitor,”’ all stoop to the 
ground. As they sing, ‘‘Up with the star, 
all jump up and the child in the center 
ises the flag and waves it until the last 
when he places the flag in 
© ground. As the children begin to sing 
» third line of the verse, “While we rally 
round the flag,” ete., they join hands and 
cle around until the verse is finished, 
hen they drop hands and run, while the 


nds 


ra 
~e is sung, 
th 


child in the center counts one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, halt. 
If the standard bearer sees any child’s 


after he cries “‘halt,’’ he has the 
privilege of tagging that child, who 
then an ally of the standard bearer and 
helps tag the other children he sees mov- 


feet move 


is 


iw. If a child can reach the flag and 
touch it without his movements being 
seen by the standard bearer or his allies, 
he is free. When all have gained freedom, 


game is finished and 


choosing a 


r been caught, the 
he repeated if desired, 
different standard bearer. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

The head of a family who thought to 
save some of his hard earned dollars by 
trying out simple home remedies, when 
one of his household became ill, camein a 
few nights ago with a book under his arm, 
which he handed to his wife remarking: 

“Here is a book on Burns. I found it at 
the auction sale. As one of the children 


is almost sure to get burned some day I 
thought it would be a good investment. 
Look it over carefully and be prepared in 
case of accidents. 

The wife opened the book dutifully 
“How 


and then exclaimed: odd. It’s 


all poetry.” 








ONE ON THE LAWYER 

A browbeating lawyer was demanding 
that a witness answer a certain question 
either in the negative or affirmative. 

“T can not do it,” said the witness. 
“There are some questions that can not be 
answered by a ‘yes’ or a ‘no,’ as any one 
knows. 

“" de fy you-to give an example to the 
court,” thundered the lawyer. 

The retort came like a flash: 
still beating your wife?” 

A sickly grin spread over the lawyer's 
face and he sat down. 


“Are you 


"ANSWERS TO MYTHOLOGICAL 


ANAGRAMS 
Answers—1. Anemone. 2. Diana. 
3. Minos. 4. Minerva. 5. Antigone. 
6. Nestor.—E. I. L. 


THE ROOFING PUZZLE 

A farmer has a hole in his tin roofing 
5x13 inches, equal to 65 square inches. 
He has a patch of roofing tin only 8 
inches square, equal to 64 square inches. 
How can he cut the patch to cover the 
hols, having, of course, some joints to 
solder to prevent leaking? In other 
words, how can > get 65 square inches out 


of 64 square inches? 


Answer will appear next month.—J. 8. 
Crawford. 


ANSWER TO MAY PUZZLE 
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DESCRIPTION: 


Set I offer you. 


The Dinner Set contains: 


6 Dinner Plates 6 Fruit or Cereal Dishes 
6 Butter Plates 1 Meat Platter 

6 Cups 1 Vegetable Dish 

6 Saucers (32 Dishes in all) 


Plan For You to Get Set of Dishes 


Write your name and address on the coupon below, 
mail it to me and I will at once send you a set of 10 
beautiful post cards and a book containing 115 high-grade 
needles of all sizes. 

Everyone needs needles; no one ever gets enough Season 
Post Cards. Everyone who is interested at all in farming 
should read Successful Farming. When the cards and 
needles come, you can show a few of your friends your 
copy of Successful Farming and your set of needles and set 
of cards and tell them that if they will subscribe, renew 
or extend their subscription through you, I will send them 
each a set of cards, and a book of needles like yours and 
Successful Farming for three years for only 50c. Isn’t 
that a bargain? You can’t help get subscribers with such 
a great offer, can you? You need get only a small number 
of subscriptions including your own if desired, on this 
“easy for you’’ plan and the dishes will be shipped to 
you at once. 


DINNER SET COUPON 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming, 
s Moines, lowa 





I want to earn a 32-piece Dinner Set by youreasy plan. Send me the 
set of sample postcards, the package of needies, the picture of the dishes 
and all details regarding your offer. I really want the dishes 
Pe ks ec toareedaned:: « tdtebnnde seein 


My address is...... 

Enclosed please find 4 cents in stamps to help pay postage on the 
sample needies and postcards. This offer is not good outside of the United 
States nor west of the Rocky Mountains. 8 F-6 








This Dinner Set is made o 
set is pure white, tastefully decorated in the popular thistle and gold leaf design. 
is Just enough of the color work to give the set a refined, 
Dinner Set and is rapidly beginning to be used in many of the best homes in our territory. 

MUCH PLEASED—WANTS ANOTHER SET 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


dignified appearance. 


Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Dear Sirs: 


another Dinner Set for myself. 


115 High-Grade Needles 


This reproduction from a photo does not begin to do justice to the splendid new pattern Dinner 

Tiapected material by the Austrian China Co. 
The color scheme is artistic and there 
This is a first-class, useful and practical 


I received the Dinner Set you sent me, and am well pleased with 
it. I should like tc have another set like this one, and as the subscribers like your 
paper so well, and they were so glad to get the needles and 
could easily get another club of subscribers in a short time 

packages of needies and post cards and I will soon send you another order for 


I will also give a SPLENDID PRIZE to each person who 
sends in two subscriptions within one week from the date he 
receives the first set of needles and cards. 

Then there is another SURPRISE GIFT which you will 
receive with the Dinner Set. 
now or mail me a letter or post card. 


You Are Sure to be Greatly Pleased 


This is absolutely the most liberal Dinner Set offer ever made and 1 hope you 
will be the first in your neighborhood to take advantage of it 

I never knew a woman who had too many dishes 
more company than was expected and then you would be willing to give a good 





ia WARRANTED -HIGH GRADE _ 














E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa 
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Waterport, N. Y., Feb. 28, 1913 


ost cards. I think I 
"lease send me more 


Yours very truly, 
MRS. H. D. GAY. 


- u 


Don’t delay. Send the coupon 


Very frequently one has 
deal for a few extra dishes 

My splendid plan certainly should ap- 
peal to you. You'l be surprised te know 
how easy it is for you tovet a Dinner Set. 
Please remember these dishes are not for 
sale at any price. Write your name and 
address in the coupon below, mail the 
coupon to me at once 


EXPLANATION 


You are probabiy wondering how I can 
make you such a liberai offer and send 
you this fine Dinner Set for so smaila 
favor on your part. Thisis the explana- 
tion: I have bought a carload of dishes 
at the lowest price anyone can get for 
buying in immense quantities. I am glad 
to give you the benefit of my big 
bargain. By aii means teke advantage 
of this unusual opportunity 

Send Coupon today. 
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Coming Features 


By 


From this time on, when 
you buy a car, these are 
things to watch for. 

Left-side drive 

Center control— 

Oversize tires— 

Set-in dash lights— 


Free entrance in front— 


Right-side drive has been aban- 
doned by the leading cars. Here- 
after drivers will sit close to the 


cars t hey pass. 


Skimpy tires are out-of-date. So 
are projecting side lamps. So isa 
blocked front door. These features 
are absent in the best cars now. 


They'll be absent in all cars soon. 


Reo Rod Control 


Reo the Fifth has all 


And our center 


Note that 
these new features. 
control—an 


‘ontrol is a one-rod 


.atlusive Reo feature. 


.l the gear-shifting is done by 
inches in 
It’s as 


movie this rod three 


each ot four directions 


simple as moving the spark lever. 


There are no levers, side or center. 
Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals. So the driver’s entrance on 
either side is clear. He need never 
dismount in the street. 


When you see these features you'll 
not want a car without them. 


Other Advances 


Then the Reo marks the latest 
practice in some other great respects: 


Analyzed steel— 

Vast overcapacit y— 

15 roller bearings— 

190 drop forgings— 

A $75 magneto 
Doubly-heated carburetor. 


Roller bearings cost five times 
what common bearings cost, but 
they do not break. Drop forgings 
cost twice as much as steel castings, 
but they don’t have flaws. 


In Reo the Fifth, steel is all made 
to formula. The gears are tested in 
a 50-ton crushing machine. The 
springs are tested for 100,000 vibra- 
tions. 


Each driving part, for big margin 
of safety, istested for 45 horsepower 
requirements. Each engine is given 
five long tests—48 hours altogether. 


R. E. Olds, Designer 


Parts are ground over and over. 
Important parts are hand-fitted. 
Nothing is left untested. 


What They Cost 


These things are costly. Oversize 
tires cost us $60 extra. Our unusual 
features, all combined, add $200 per 
car to our cost. 


But we save thisfor you by build- 
ing only one model. That saves 


about 20 per cent. 


And these things are essential in 
a car that endures. A car without 
them may run well for a while, but 
the repairs and 
troubles come. 


second season 


Reo the Fifth marks the best I 
know after 26 years of car building. 
I would not buy a lesser car myself, 
so I shall never build one. 


In the years to come you'll save 
hundreds of dollars by having a car 
built like this. 


Sold by 1,000 dealers. Show- 
rooms almost everywhere. Cat- 
alog on request. 


General Sales 
Agents for 


REO MOTOR CAR 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


R. M. OWEN & CO. C0., Lansing, Mich. 


e Fifth 
Horsepower ; ' . 
Whee! Base — 3 Series 

112 Inches 
Tires — 

34 « 4 Inches 
Center Control 


15 Roller 
Beart 


30-35 Reo th 
he 19] 











We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 
Prest-O-Lite gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170) 


(203) 


Top and windshield not included in price. 


(Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted) 























